TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES 
-CLOCKS AND STATIONERY 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 


IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK * 
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Reg. U.S.Pat. Office 


BROADWAY 
AT 24th STREET 


Emery-Beers Com pany, Inc. 


identifies Onyx at good 
| shops everywhére 


SOLE OWNERS OF “ONYX” 
AND 


N 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS NEW YORK 
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: A Store of Individual Shops : 
" | — Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York : 
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| Correct Spring Fashions 

j ; 

a 9 

- Women’s Oxfords, Boots ana Pumps 
~~~ |e] No. 85—Oxford Tie No. 89—Semi-Dress Boot No. 93—Smart Walking Boot " 
. Of black patent leather, flexible turned Exclusive Franklin Simon model, with In dark brown Russia calf with taupe "a 

2 soles, graceful long vamp, high arch; _ dark brown kidskin vamp, and field- buckskin tops, high laced model with “= 

8 Louis heels. Same style in dull black 7 00 mouse kidskin top; laced, medium smart long vamp, welted soles and 9.00 " 

2 leather or brown kidskin. ° weight soles; graceful leather Louis 4 00 military heels. " 

No. 85a—Same style in black satin. 6.50 

No. 9—Hand-Sewed Pumps 

a} No. 87—Walking Pump No. 91—Smart Spring Pump Of highest quality dark gray kid with " 

ei «=O highest quality dark tan or black In dark brown calfskin, dull black or light gray suede trimming; bisque kid :. 

ii Russia calf, perforated around vamp, patent leather, graceful long vamp, with buckskin; or all black Russia . a 

Si medium weight welted soles with two- 9 50 flexible turned soles, high arch; Louis 6 50 leather with buckskin; graceful long 9 50 ,.. 

inch leather Cuban heels. heels. ‘amp, hand turned soles, Louis heels. 7« 

a 

_ Franklin Simon & Co., Specialists in Women’s Shoes ” 

a, 
WOMEN’S SHOE SHOP—THIRD FLOOR 


Prompt Delivery Free—Anywhere in the United States 
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The Most Beautiful Cav in America 


‘HE SEDAN is the most practical of all enclosed cars. During 
cold weather it offers all the protection of a limousine. When 
the warm spring days arrive it can be instantly converted into 
an open touring car. It is, indeed, two cars in one. | 


But please remember that, while there are many sedans, there is only 
one Paige. All Paige enclosed models are pre-eminently “The 
Most Beautiful Cars in America.” 


PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Paris Philadelphia 
42 Rue de Paradis @ 13th and Chestnut Sts. 


ARIA—Satin top hat 
faced with lisere straw— 
coquarde of grosgrain 
ribbon at side. In 
black and all the fa- 
vored spring shadings 

2.75 
FEDRON — Mush- 
room hat of pettle 
straw banded with 
grosgrain ribbon. 
Outstanding  plaited 
ribbon loops at front. 
In black and all other 
leading colorings 5,95 


NICHE — Hat of lisere 
straw with satin crown. 


Curled quill adorns front 
of brim. In black and all 


colors 16.50 
-MARIN— Rough straw 


sailor with vari- colored 
sash band extending over 
top crown at one side. In 
all colors with contrasting 


bands 11.50 


She Specially Shop o of Onginalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET. NEW YORK 


Spring Modes for Women G& Misses 


QUILLON 


in 


TROTTEUR HATS 


\\ 
Wo 


QUILLON --- Hat of lisere 
straw with crossed quills 
at back. In black and the 
new shadings 12.00 


CAROL—Closefitting tur- 
ban of lisere straw with 
satin crown—grosgrain co- 


quarde and loops at side. 
In black and colors /2.75 


SATELLE—Poke hat of lisere straw with top brim of 
Georgette crepe. Satin band of ribbon terminating in 


looped bow at back. In black and all shades /5.00 


The drew of these hats ordered in dark colors 
will be of lisere—in light colors of hemp. 


ELTON—Lisere straw hat 
with underbrim of taffeta— 
grosgrain ribbon band and 


bow at back. In black and all 


NO HATS SENT | 
ON APPROVAL \ / 


shades 17.50 
LEMY-—Lisere straw hat with 
/ satin side crown and top brim. 
Narrow band of grosgrain with 

bow at front 11.50 
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-¢ will formally present “La Mode du Printemps” beginning Wednesday, March 
| a sixth, 1918—the mode as interpreted by the leading milliners of Paris, together 
i | HS with distinctive creations by our premiére modiste Parisienne. As it is the specialty mls 
a =@ of these Salons to build hats that express one’s individuality, as well as hats that e 
: | = are built to perfect the coiffure, the Salons Francais are notable in the world of SE 
: | =~ fashion. Second floor, Tenth Street Corner, Old Building. 
| 
= = 
: = 
| 
| = A corner devoted to the lovely things fashioned by @:i 
a = re-created Paris. It has a very appropriate background =p 
= a corner of our French Dressmaking Salon, Au Qua- = 
: | = trieme. Every steamer is expected to bring new treasures to the Com de Paris— 
| : some weeks, exquisite negligees; other times, beautiful blouses, handbags, and | 
| = all the new things that are dear to the Parisiennes. And—hats from the celebrated = 
modiste, Madame Marcelle Demay, are shown exclusively in New York 1n Com 
| = © 
= 
J 
| 
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YOLANDE—Taffeta frock introducing 
Lanvin idea—quilted motifs. This 
model has the panel back which may be 
worn loose or under a sash. Navy blue 
or black; collar, frill and undersleeves of 
white Georgette crepe. $32.50. 


20 Ya 


MANETTE—This type of frock gives 
straight lines even. to a quite large woman 
—the collar which is appliqued with Sphinx 
beads extends to the waistline for the purpose 
of lengthening one’s lines; the loose side 
panels accentuate the straight and long lines 
of the skirt. Chemisette of white Georgette 
crepe. Ends of sash are appliqued with the 
beads. Taupe, navy blue or black. $27.50. 


COLETTE-—A frock of Georgette crepe 


fashioned in a simple mode which 1s 


appropriate for day or informal evening 
wear. Tunic 1s embroidered with beads; 
white with crystal beads, navy orrobbin’s 
egg-blue with beads to match. $29.50. 


JOAN—Trotteur frock of wool 
jersey—gray, beige color or navy 


blue. $19.50. 


? 


GERMAINE —A charming frock of crepe 
de chine, embroidered in self tones and 
stlver thread—the embroidery in the skirt 
does not extend all around as it merely 
forms headings for the side panels. Beige 
color, French blue or navy blue. $24.50. 


THALIE—Frock of crepe de 
chine—white, flesh color, biack, 
navy or Copenhagen blue. $22.50. 


New York 


These frocks also illus- 
trate the fact that the 
Wanamaker Store has 
a special service to meet 
the requirements of 
women who wish to ex- 
pend modest sums for 
their wardrobes. 


Frocks 
Illustrating 

the 

Triumph 

of 

Straight Lines 


Gu 


DUC NOC HEC MO DIO NEC 


ill 


HORTENSE—The apron tunic is 
introduced in this navy blue serge 
frock—as is also the short tunic 
which extends across the back. 
Ends of long sash are embroidered 
and edged with deep silk” fringe; 
white charmeuse collar. $29.50. 


Just Published 
The Wanamaker Sol- 


diers’ and Sailors’ Cat- 
alog, “Things Wanted 
by the Men in Service” 
which gives a complete 
list of articles your boy 
needs and wants, 
whether he is “Over 
There’’ or “Over 
Here.” This book will 
be sent free upon re- 
quest. 


/ 


i@r@n@ 
| 


a4 
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Style 6652—F or 
Medium Figures. A 
smartly fashionable 
corset in pink silk 
Brocade. Low bust, 
long skirt. Sizes 20 
to 30. $10.00. 
Same style corset in 
Pekin stripe 
Coutil at 


fancy pink 
Broche’ with 
Low bust, 


cc 


For Slender 
and Medium 
Figures. 
Made in 


lone > CORSETS | 
| Sizes 19 to 28 
—$3.50. 


youthfulness of figure that c 
most careful corseting. 


Advanced knowledge of the 


Se 


Youthfulness and: grace are 


see your model. 


$3.50 to 


New Spring Models 


The fashions of 1918 demand a freedom and grace, a 


the Mme Lyra designers to anticipate every style change. 
In these beautiful new spring models you find the result. 


Lyra model. Comfort and freedom from repression are 
the natural result of their beautifully fitting lines. -Ex- 
quisite fabrics add to your pleasure in wearing them. 


There’s a Mme Lyra model for you—a model designed to give 
your figure the lines of ultra fashion, a model. made to give you 
unequalled corset comfort and poise. 


Ask at your favorite store to 


name Mme Lyra in the corset. 


Mme Lyra Corsets 


The Corset Without a Peer. 


Style 4206—A fash- 

ionable model for the 
fashionable woman 

of large figure. Low, 
full bust; long skirt 

with deep elastic 

gores. Fine Coutil. 

Sizes 24 to 36. 

$6.50. Same style in 

silk Brocade 


an only be attained by the 


trend of fashions enabled 


in every line of each Mme 


Look for the 


$25.00. 


Made for discriminating women, Mme. Lyra Cor- 


Style 6653—A beau- 
tiful corset so care- sets are naturally sold in the better stores and 
£2) fully designed and shops. You will find your model there, a beautiful 
made that it insures garment of brocade or coutil in pink or white. And 
H a fashionable silhou- with that model fitted by the corsetiere, you will 
i ette to a full-formed know the joy of being perfectly corseted. 
| figure. Rich silk 
y Brocade, pink. Sizes. Ask to See Your Model 
24 to 36. $10.00. 
wink LYRA CORSET MAKERS 
Coutil at $5.00. Detroit New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Wanted: 
' An English Blood Hound 
UST be of high quality, good 


breeding, have a. full guarantee 

and a good price will be paid for 
the right Blood Hound. Send full partic- 
ulars to Mr. Lloyd Paxton Drinker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIVE YOUR SOLDIER A DOBERMAN PINSCHER 


THE ARMY DOG 


Sharpest ears Keenest nose 
Tireless Hardy Devoted 
For Sale—Three male pups, 6 months old, 
finest pedigreed championship stock, $1,000 im- 

ported sire. Prize-winning dam. 
CURTIS WAGER-SMITH . 
3207 Baring St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“CHEK A” the 
handsome, lov- 
able playmate. 

Bull Terrier, who 

has won prizes, is 

offered for sale at 

a reasonable figure. 

She Bae every good 


qu ty adog 
should possess. For 
JOHN E. HODGMAN, 


Room 9 Masonic Temple Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The Best Dachshunds Teckelheim 


Kennels 


Dachshunds’ exclusive- 
ly. German champions 
and specimens of best 
merican strains. 
Young stock for sale. 


Address 
Mrs. F. D. Erhardt 
Teckelheim Kennels 
West Berlin, Vt. 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors. 
Larg 


descriptions and pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. |. 
Telephone 418 


Also 489 Fitth —— New York 
Telephone 1236 Vanderbilt 


Boston 
Terriers 


Puppies  beauti- 
fully marked. 
Bred from prize 
winning parents. 
10 years a 


Dr. C. Bricault 
Haverhill, Mass. 


PEKINGESE 


Because I am selling my coun- 
try home I am able to offer 
some wonderful bargains in 
Pekingese, all aye and colors. 
Send for my lis 


MINORU ‘KENNELS. 
Mrs. Wm. Sheppard 


Tel. 636 Coney Island 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
tuatured stock by the world 
famed sire, Imported 
eae. bold Prior, the sire of five 
champions. Our Kennels 
are full of the Parbold, 
Seedl ey. and Southport 
Strains. or 35c will send 
4 my booklet on training the 
~Collie. 
F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bloomington, Ill. 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest, handsomest and 
rth. WNat- 


trated catalog on these popular dogs. 
liberal. Will ship on approval to riapeneibie 
parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 
THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas 
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“The dog eats the same kind of 


food that man eats. In most in- - 


Stances the food that he eats rep- 
resents a waste. Some dogs, it is 
true, have an economic value, but 
most have none. * * * The 
naked horror of the times calis for 
the passing of everything that in- 
creases the misery of our peo- 
ple.’"—W. O. Ryburn in the BHve- 
ning Sun, 


WONDER. 

HOW MANY thousands. 

AND HUNDREDS of thousands. 
OF MEN. 


-AND WOMEN. 


AND CHILDREN. 
ALL OVER this land. 
WILL FIND to-day. 
LITTLE. brighter. 
AND THEIR hearts, 
LITTLE. lighter. 
BECAUSE ‘OF a dog. 
wonder. 

HOW MANY men. 
IN OUR training camps. 
AND HOW many men. 
ACROSS THE seas, 


. ARE WONDERING. 


IF THE "Promise. 

THAT SOMEBODY gave. 
THAT THEIR canine friend. 
WOULD BE cared for. 

iS BEING ‘kept. 

AND | wonder. 

IF PERHAPS. 

iT WOULDN'T be better. 
THAT WE should suffer. 
AND HUNGER a little. 
THAN THAT we should live. 
INTO A time. 

WHEN ‘OUR hearts would say. 
AND OUR consciences. 
“WE'RE SORRY, old man. 
BUT THE price of food. 

HAS INCREASED s0 much. 
THAT WE must kill you.’’ 
YOu’ LL CALL this maudlin. 


OSSIP 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


BY K.C.B. 


SOME OF you 
BUT 1F I had my choice. 


-TO LIVE in world. 
. THAT WOULD make demand 


OF SUCH ‘sacrifice, 
AND HEED it not. 
OR TO ‘60 “my way. 


‘DOWN INTO. “the vale. 


FROM THE depths of which. 
NO PATH leads back. 

’D GO that way. 

FOR IT might be. 

’D HAVE a fear. 

THAT WHEN age crept on. 
AND TREMBLING hands. 
AND WEAKENED limbs. 
HAD SET ‘me down. 

AS A useless "thing. 
THERE MIGHT arise. 
SOME PATRIOT. ° 
WHO WOULD point me out. 
AS WORTH much less. 
THAN MY. sustenance. 
AND it. “happens. 

THAT WHILE I live. 

THE TIME should come. 
WHEN HUNGER stalks. 
VLE SHARE ‘what I have. 
WITH MY “dos. 


AND this be maudlin. 


you MAY. mark me down. - 
AS A maudlin thing. 

AND You may add. 

THAT "i one time cried. 

AT THE aave of a dog. 
AND WAS unashamed. 


Br, 


| THANK you. 


Reproduced, by permission, from the New York American 


POLICE DOGS 
Property of Eli Buell 


On account of my going to France, I am 
offering for sale my kennels of German 
Police Dogs. A_ selected collection, all 
ages and both sexes at most reasonable 
prices. For particulars address only Wm. - 
Hughes, 11th Floor, 119 West 40th 
Street, N. Y.-C. 


Fox Terriers 


A wonderful collection 
of smooth Fox Ter- 
riers for sale. My dogs 
have won highest at 
leading Shows. Noth- 
ing less than $35. 
Write for particulars. 


.. Thomas Rice Varrick 
Manchester New Hampshire 


Russian Wolfhounds 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine family. 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 


For sale. Very reasonable. Russian Wolfhounds, 
ies and grown stock. Soot Chama beautiful. Com 


rom some of the greatest Cham in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price.- Write or cail. 


Dr. S. De Sayda, Ex-University President 
_[iighweed A Ave. Leonia, N. J. 


CANINE SPECIALIST 
M. J. DAIR, D. V.S. 
32 W. Forty-Sixtu St., Nr. 6TH AvE., New York, N.Y. 
BRING YOUR DOG AND CAT TROUBLES 
TO ME. OFFICE AND HOSPITAL AT 
ABOVE ADDRESS. IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH MY HOSPITAL AND BOARDING 
KENNELS AT MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND. 


New York C a Br t 4767 
Telephones: Manhasset, 450 


OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Centu 
_All-Rou ad Dogs 
Choice Stock for Sale - 
6famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale 


Dept.U, La Rue, Ohio 


SCOTTISH 


For Sale and at Stud Ff 
Make oo Companions, 


ome in 
House wan Stable. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Scotch Collies 


Champion stock. 
Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 
son, Prop. 
3805 Lindell Av. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


AMS 


are the ideal dogs for 
children. They are very 
intelligent and have a lov- 


ing disposition. Have a 
splendid lot of these dogs 
for sale. Price, $50 up. 
Address" 


TOP 0° THE WORLD KENNELS 


2985 Fairfield Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fw Sale—Hich Class 
By Wire-haired 
mooth Fox 
Irish Terriers, 
Airedale Terriers. 
Manchester Black and 
Tan Terriers, Bul! 
Terriers and mostly all 
breeds for sale. 


ALF DELMONT fa 
Leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. Ba 


Overbrook Kitten Exchange 
Where all colors of Reg- 
istered Stock can be pur- 
chased. Nothing handled 
but clean healthy speci- 
mens, in very best condi- 
tion. Cats Boarded—Small 
Dogs housetrained and 
boarded. Individual home : ; 
care. Persian Studs at Service. Blue, Orange, Sil- 
ver and White. Tel. Greeley 2521. 


SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th St., opp. Penn. Station, N.Y. City 


The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNEL 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale, Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and R 
hit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
founds, also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogs shipped on 
trial, purchaser to judge 
quality. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded, 
Sixty-page, highly 
tive, instructive and 

teresting catalogue for oan cents in stamps or r coin. 
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“C 
cal. Just the thing for \\ 
' children, playful, harmless as 
a kitten and very affectionate, 
Always full of ‘‘Pepp.”” My y 
; puppies are not raised in a ¥ / 
wy city back yard, or crowded Ae. 
' kennels, but on a Kansas | 
farm. They are full of vigor } 
| % 
and the picture of health. | | a 
Send 5c in stamps for illus- U y 
9 


Every Kennel in Harper’s Bazar is Recommended 


VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


‘“‘ONE MAN” Dog 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE > ine of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 

dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, ndid pn yee romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 

unsurpassed all round hunter iy Roosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, ny. — deeply affectionate and 

true as steel THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR. ‘BIRTH DAY OR OTHER HOLID 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised ater 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 

hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. . 


bigs oer se The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, enc: rolypoly, comical, age puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown.or partly grown male or female 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A splendid bitch already wre ed b our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. WE SHIP PTO EVERY STATE N THE “UNI ON, all over tenes and South America and abroad. 

AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 
in the world). Fee $25. Also p: puree out of this dog. Simply express your bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 
vequest. Also stud card. LUTELY LIMI ‘LESS REFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 


COLLIES Out of High Rent Section 
ALL BREEDS 


The 
Unvarnished 
Trath 


POLICE DOGS 


Over 150 first 
and special prizes 
taken last year, 
including best 
of both sexes at 
Madison Square 
Garden, the larg- 


est show in the 
country. Ex- is always 
hibited this sea-. told about 
son at five shows our stock. 
and won 225 first 
Satisfaction and special! The correspondent and _ prospective 
Guaranteed prizes. purchaser—no matter where located 


—is always assured of best attention, 
that same good stock and service as 
we would furnish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputation of long 
standing, ours is a stock of proven 
merit—and a service of unquestioned 
difference. 


This all for you to command! 
NEW YORK KENNELS 


Nothing Under $25 
Alstead Collie 


| Kennels 
Rahway, New Jersey 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Bex 50 EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 


Me and my brothers 
| DOGS—DOGS 


from $35 and up 
Boston Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police Dogs, | 


-ELMVIEW KENNELS 


ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs 


41 So. 12th St., Newark, N. J. 
Phone 1574 Branch Brovk 


prices. 20 years’ experience in dogs. Six years 
with Cornell University. Send me your order 
and you will be satisfied. 

GEORGE WEITHAS 
2607 Third Ave. Bronx, N. Y. 


mpanions, Protectors. he 
' Police. Army and Red Cross Dog. 
IEW KENNELS 


113 East oth Street (half-block from 
Wanamaker’s) New York 
(Controlled i Reuben Clarke, National 
and International — your service 
years’’ 


ELMV 
Dept. H, 512 Scranton Life Bidg., PA. 
Member, G.S. D.C. of A 


Extrait du livre des origines 
en France No. 19998 


Cocker Spaniels 


ROBINHURST 


Scottish Terriers, Irish Ter- 
riers, Fox Terriers and 


coc Airedales BULL HEAD KENNELS |) | 


157 East 25th Street Poodle ex “Fifi? 


er spaniels, 
winner of many firsts. 


male and fe- CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners 


> a bf Both parents are ele- 

: male, in red, 23 Famous International Cham- New York City gant and noble dogs; 
black and pions are owned by the Vickery a ae a tant. Apart. from be- 
parti - color. Kennels. We have for sale some ail’ Grewn-cipn and puppies. in style this breed of 

exceptionally fine puppies and Our are most dog is highly intelli- 
t t the gent, sagacious and 

‘ mua Healthy grown stock. Puppies from $25 tary in the city and out o ees ©» a 


high rent district. We guarantee 
our dogs to be in sound and 
healthy condition. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. Write for 
Always open. Phone 
fadison Square 2626. 


up. Numerous noted winners for 

sale and the finest list of stud dogs 

ever owned by any kennels, in all 
of the above breeds. 


from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


superior. Males $50. Females $35. Also novelty 
colors in miniatures. Stud fee $35.00. 
SARAH ANNIE ABERCROMBIE 
Diamond Poodle Kennels, Philadelphia 
2003 Etting Street 


VICKERY KENNELS, Barrington, Ill. 


. Blue Ribbon Puppies, 
FRENCH BULLS and 
PEKINGESE For Sale. 
Toy dogs boarded. Will 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


have proven one of the most 
lar breeds of all times. 


for sale handsome! i 
marked BUDD les; bo se Our Show High Class call for and deliver dogs 
big winners have been wold Record Youngsters kept over week-ends. Care- 
e. Sti require- ful and personal attention 
Reas Lyin al ec Tells Usually given to this work. 


for Sale 


WM. MOBLEY 
Washington Street, 
Haverhill Mass. 


MRS. JI. WALLACE 
341 Dean St. Phone 3807 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


BOOK ON 
Fon Terrier, YORKSHIRE TERRIERS Black Belt Collie Kennels 
Sealyham and West Highland White DOG DISEASES The largest collectiox, in America. STERLING, GA. 
age country. All ages. AT STUD And How to Feed Imported and domestic stock. ‘Largest Kennel or Thorough- 


bred R. C. Collies in the South 
Imported and American Stock. 


Write us your wants. 


Mailed free to any Many prize winners. _ Weight four 
y the Author to seven pounds. Prices from $35 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. up. Write at once, Mrs. Anna_Rav- 
CLIFFE, 2741 Sout 
118 West 31st Street, New York delphia. Smedley — 


rize winning Terriers of the above 
reeds. Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels (The property ‘of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney), Manhasset, 
Long Island. 


Splendid accommo- 
nly kennel in America containing and care of dogs 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs Board est as my bench show 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- nels. Large, shady exercising grounds. He will thrive on them and be an proves. Some splendid pup- 
tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. For particulars a credit to you. pies for sale. 
Hypecree 134 West 8st St. Cot 628 W. S86 St se Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture.” 
SP 


The Best in P ekingese | Let your Dog’s Daily Rations be | Fr ench Bull D ogs 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES |} dos ‘Ste or the 


POCONO KENNELS 
New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. og yy RATT’S PATENT LTD., NEWARK, N. J. 


Country Address: Box 86, Harrison, N. Y. Townsend Harbor Mass. 


Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book — Free 


FOR SALE—TOY SPANIELS 


Strong vigorous puppies and grown dog. 
All colors. For pets and show purposes. 
Of the best imported stock. Make ideal 


\DENT’S CONDITION PILLS] 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


—=<2 A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 


Dogs for oes Purpose 


A pal for the boy. A playmate for the girl. 
A town-car dog, or a dog for a country 
jaunt. Which do you want? Let us con- 
sult with you and advise without charge 


gag sey —— which dog is best suited to your purpose. pets. = run down, thin and unthrifty, 
treat them. Originator of Long experience—a host of satisfied cus- The home of Champion Ashton-More Torca- ith weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 

tomers—prices that are right. Write us 
before you make your decision. 


HARGOUR KENNELS, Arlington, N. J. 


petite sod high colored urine. They. almost 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Teronto, Canada 


the world-famous 

Sergeart’s Dog 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc. 
Dept. 202 Richmond, Va. 


dor. America’s most successful prize-winning 
Blenheim Spaniel. Apply 
SPEATH, 632 Olney he. Philade elphia, Pa. 
Brecder and importer, English Toy Spaniels. 
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Harper’s Bazar Buy Do? 


English Bulld : 
“SUM CHOWS” nglish Dulidogs | YANKIBOURNE KENNELS 
(the pal for young and old) . 
aa a “Tt cannot be too widely known that Offer the foll ; 3 
the Bulldog is the only breed of dog noted 
which can, with perfect safety, be . International winners at stud: h 
trusted alone to the mercy of children, a 
who naturally, in-course of play, try the TIM Yar KUNG OF ALDERBOURNE. i 
patience and good temper of the firmest (223634) FEE $50.00 2 
friend of man.’”’ 
We have for sale, at all times, both LAUREL OF LANG, z 
puppies and matured stock, either imported (223742) The "Plase 
or American-bred, at prices consistent with FEE, $50.00 ao 
ein 1e largest exclusive u 0 en- 
nels in the United States, we feel we can CH. rons OF GLEBELANDS, 
supply your wants and solicit your corre- (221912) FEE, $30.00 
spondence. For further information write to, CHUN pron OF ALDERBOURNE, 
WARFLEIGH KENNELS (211755) PEE, $25.00 
P. 0. Box 517 Indianapolis, Ind. NEPTUNE, OF ASHCROFT, 
(230854) FEE, $25.00 


REX OF GLENLYON, 


KEEP YOUR HEALTHY (234308) Parti- color. FEE, $25.00 
CROSS worms PHONE 9696 SCHUYLER 


Champion Win Sum Ming T’Sing 
Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


Offers above noted champion at = 
Stud to a few approved females. 
Particulars on inquiry 


123 WEST 78TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
seriousills.. Dr. Gatchell’s A 


mended by leading ken- 
3 nel men § Visitors Only Admitted to Kennels 
by Appointment. 


WAR DOGS 50c Bottle FREE 


We want every kennel 


B Sent tata Se Goal t St t Z man to try a 50c bottle 
Telephone 6406 Hollis | = bred (in stamps) to cover cost of postage and My 
, nets are smart, intelligent, DR Ww H GATCHELL & SON 
‘SOME DARK RED PUPPIES | Kindly pups, Dred trom the I] Dept. H.B. Gatchell Bldg. . Kansas City, Mo. Brothers 
BY THE ABOVE FAMOUS We have ready for shipment now . and 
CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL + some puppies of unusual merit and American Bred English Bull Dogs Sisters 
: unexcelled pedigree. Write for de- Splendid Puppies 
a_i tails and prices. Photos furnished. ; : cordially 
White and brindle, and solid brindle. invite you 


to visit our 
little ken- 
nels. 


True type of Bull dog. Raised per- | 
SWIFT RUN KENNELS sonally by me. Most affectionate of all i 


Address W.A. STAEBLER, Gananoque, Ont. 


Miss M. A. ScuHILLINGER, You can have one of us to brighten 
Post Office Box A-914, Piges Ohio. Secane, Delaware County, Pa. your home from $35 up. If you can- 
not visit us write or telephone 
Plaza 9264. 
: EVELEEN DUNMORE 
German Police Dogs 1 7 602 Madison Ave New York 
Doberman Pinschers Everything in Pet Stock 
| ee aes For Sale: Puppies bred Birds, Dogs, Rabbits, etc., and their 
= only from Imported aud Supplies. 
” Expert advice free ou anything pertain- 
«MERIDALE — PEKINGESE At Stud: Lord von Spichernberg ing to YOUR Pet Animals. Boston Terriers 
mannered puppits, ‘with the sauciest of slrs, ST. MARYCHEL KENNELS TOMLINSON-WATSON COMPANY A few choice specimens, both 
ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 789 Worcester St., Wellesley, Mass. 210 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. sexes, for sale, by the celebrated 
quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. Tel. Wellesley 245 W FA 
‘Meridale’’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee A. 107292 
Gobi’’ (at stud $25) and other winners of Finest foun ‘a expression of 
ases to any part of any in the country. Prices, 
e wor *rices reasona ; $20.00 up 
Tel. Gr. Neck 3 HOME OF THE FAMOUS Box 195, Springfield, Mass. ‘< 
CHAMPION NORMANTON TIPIT 
JUNGLE PUSSIES (Acknowledged best Airedale Terrier in America) : Collies a 
Prince Rascal, son of MARBALD WARSONG = 
grandson of. never (Wire Haired Fox Terrier Dog one of the best of his breed in America 
eaten trebus, wit 
Mizzi Moo, daughter of AT THREE RECENT SHOWS DOGS FROM THIS KENNEL WON frosting in’ the” 
iampion Aurora Son- ‘ 4’) 
ny Boy, live, tree rang- “BEST IN SHOW” ANY BREED. Patrick Tulley i 
ing on a densely woode lle Kennels 
Island, River St. Law- AIREDALE AND WIRE FOX TERRIER PUPPIES FROM THE ABOVE DOGS Sarsfield | Col — 
rence.’ ‘Their ‘kittens AND OTHER NOTED SIRES FOR SALE FROM $25 UP. Cheetos 24 
lave yroat S, 
he famous Erelt 
three to LEONARD BRUMBY, Manager Bull T erri ers 
six inch coats. Full | 1580 SPRINGFIELD AVENUE HILTON, NEW JERSEY 
pedigrees submitted with photographs and _ prices. 
Orange, black, also tortoiseshell. Health guaran- : $25 and up 
teed and safe shipment from American side of Well sail 
river. . ell mar an 
pedigreed stock 


DISPERSAL SALE Satisfaction guaranteed 


Beaver Brook Kennels, East Hampton, L.I. FRAN OO 
Mill Street Kennels 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS North Abington, Mass. 
Owing to the fact that Mr. Tyler 


Morse has entered the service his French Bulldogs | a 


PEKINGESE 
My breeding stock is of the 
best. «they are oright, com- 
panionable and intelligent. 
Raised under ideal condi- 
High in but 


My is Dark. Red 
Peks. Mrs. Arthur J. Koeh- 


famous collection of Bob Tails will 


er, Brookhollow Kennels, 
Huntington, L. I. Phone | be sold at extremely low prices. “Gan 
Huntington 506. for motor. Puppies and 


For particulars address 7 grown dogs. 6 prize 
winners at stud. 


FRANK MERRILL, Manager Haworth Kennels 


MR. TYLER MORSE, Owner Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 
TOY SPANIELS on Harvard Club New York City Haworth, N. J. 
panie ampion Boy prize winner ° ‘ — 
Milnshaw Kennels 


wherever shown. Sire of winning puppies. 
Fee reasonable. All colors of Toy Spaniels CHOW CHOWS Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Griffons, Toy white 
French Poodles, Build 
Bos ther 
breeds. I sell my dogs on their 
VE] merits, and guarantee ther 
EXCLUSI absolutely as represented. 


‘for sale. Address Mrs. Alice Nightengale 
Case, 53 Charles Field Street, Providence, 

Veterinary examination 
allowed 


Rhode Island. 
+t Call, Write or Phone to 
Bainbridge Famous Chows at Jules 
Stud. Tel. Farragut 380 New York 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have 


Mandarin of Bainbridge. Fee $75 
F Fee $60 


supplied the readers of 
Harper's Bazar with Boston Pt ® Fee $30 
erriers. very purchaser ° Aca 
is a satinfled customer. I ORDER IN ADVANCE 
can satisfy you as I have un-Dawn. ee $20 > 
lection. All ages and suit- Puppies of the same fine breeding and grown stock your copy for you each h. © reserve 
able for show bench or for sale. il y ch month, and you 
companions. My _ specialty will avoid disappointment and delay. The 
is handsomely marked BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
* Queens Boulevard and Jefferson Street you do this. Bespeak it in advance. 
30 Mallon Road Dorchester, Mass. MANDARIN Jamaica, Long Island, N. 
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Gimbels’ Own Workrooms Invite Your Attention | | 
‘ 
In a bid for favor, lamps, candles and elec- The superb upholstery, shown here, is bench- 


tricity run a great race. The winner is the made upon the premises, in a delightful, sanitary 
soursell, workroom. You are at liberty to inspect same at 


Three pieces that will confer comfort on any household wise 
enough to take over the ownership of them. A SCREEN, too, 
ceill help that good ‘‘wing back’’ chair, to keep the draughts 


from shoulders. sensitive to such elves. 


Any man in this Gimbel Comfort-Chair cho can’t forget all 

except the heaven of his own dreams, need not try any other 

medium. 4 SEVENTH FLOOR contribution to Harper's 
azar readers. 


imbel 


32"d ST.- BROADWAY=33"4 ST, 


Phone, Madison Square 8200 
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4 H OME, THE CH ASTENER | The No-Charge Upholstery Service 


Furniture purchased in the GIMBEL Uphol- 


. _ weds sons an randsons. all inten n stery Store will be upholstered without charge 
OME years ago there 7 ired in a . d gra ASA peat Pea for labor, if at the time of selection, material for 
| well-known magazine a little essay producing a business that would “turn the work is purchased at GIMBELS. 
| rj e ti “his essay clos 1 house into a home” of the most beau- 
| with the above title. This h id Such a generous policy cannot be lightly over- 
i its analysis of what the writer thought Pee) ee © eee wend ICs looked by really thoughtful people, for they will 
. home ought to be, with the following upon the foundation of “service and keep it in mind, so that when 
words: not servility.”’ to their homes and 
to add to their needfuls they will 
“Happy the man or woman who can Out of that Grandfather-house has come know GIMBELS as the place to 
ook back t home where the prattle other GIMBEL stores, which through pa- serve them intelligent! and ac- 
bac oa where p y 
of infancy, the thoughtless noise of tience, tact, consideration and helpfulness ceptably.. See Sixth Floor. 
youth, the helpful strength of matur- YCar. ron 
Through the cumulative: life of all the Oriental lamps flash like jewels 
tolerance of Age combined to produce GIMBEL Stores, this eight-year-old youth- vary according to age of 
: a disciplinary influence which fits for ful store has been “fitted for the tasks and oriental obiet d'art — used. 
the tasks and responsibilities of the responsibilities of this larger world” of ry | i 
| larger world outside.” New York City, its environs; and, indeed, | if ; 
wherever good merchandise, for little | | 
GIMBELS have treasured this money, is appreciated. 
| thought ever since reading it, for it 1s It is, then, with the greatest pride that we ; | 
| such an epitome of this great business feature on this page all of the GIMBEL ' 
which began with the grandfather— activities that go to help you “turn your ‘ 
Ad j house into a home” from this great “Exhi- 
am =Gim years and years ane bition of delightful merchandise” which is : 
years ago, and has come to include built on “service, not servility.” : 
% 
| Another model.of the famous Comfort-Chair of 4 
Gimbels’ own devising. Clubs ought to be truly ¢ (2a 
grateful to have an opportunity to buy such 


luxury at such incommensurate prices. 4 


“Wine back’’ chairs and easy stools from our own work- 
room, form a delightful vis-a-vis for two, or a chaise 
longue for one, if the stool joins the couch front. 


From Our Morning’s Mail 


Gimbel Brothers, New* York City. 
Gentlemen:—I feel that I must let you know 
how successful the making of my sleeping 
couch was. 

Thanking you for the good work done, 
I remain, 


More than seven feet long, if you want it, or as short as 
you choose, this luxurious couch, made in our ocrn workrooms. 


PETIT TRIANON cushions, too, in any wanted material, Yours respectfully 
come out of our delightful sanitary workroom, at little prices. Original letter on demand, in Upholstery Section, S:xth Floor. 
Harper's Bazar, March, 1918 12 
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antiques 


THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, N. 

Largest collection of antique and em, furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit. 


T. MIROSLAV MAK 
Rare Chinese Antiques 
Old Paintings 
4 West 50th Street New York City 


BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUE SHOP, 11 East 


59th St., N. Y. Colonial furniture. art ob-< 


jects. Rare Ruby glass dinner set, 113 glasses, 
decanters, ete. Phone Plaza 2050. 


Rates: One year, $48 


blouses 


(Continued) 


ERE is &@ group of distinguished smal! shops, the kind that are so hard to 
find for yourself, and so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recommended to the readers of Harper's Bazar. 


During this month you will be able to find a host of unusual Winter 


suggestions here. To secure prompt attention say in your letter that you saw 
the advertisement in the March Number of Harper’s Bazar. 


Four months, $18 


children things 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques in 
brass, copper, bronze; also an unusually fine col- 
lection of linen embroideries. Call ‘or Tae. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


THE RAE EDITH blouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to order or ready 
to wear. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 


BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts. 

Call or write.Russian Antique Shop,! F..28th St. 


kxquisite HAND-TAILORED WAIST with 
big ruffle & sailor collar, trimmed with hand- 
made Irish edging for $2.90. Write for illustra- 
tion. Levon Toumajanian, 200-5th Ave., N. Y. 


arts & crafts 


G. C. WALLE, Silhouette Artist. Artistically 
designed sofa pillows. Silhouette portraits, cop- 
ies, designs, etc. Engagements for dinners, par- 
ties, teas, ete. 733 Lex. Av.,N.Y.Tel. Plaza 1506. 


SAVE THE BREAD 
Cut at the table on attractively 
board and knife, Price $2.5¢ 


Zoller Studios. 


art embroidery 


ae tae HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., 

*. Knit for our Soldier boys. Cotumbia, 
ined “Shepherd Yarns. French Tapestries. 
New shipment Worsted Knit Goods. 


BEADS, X STITCH MAT. Canvas Tap., Wool, 
Silk, Gold & Linen Threads. Everything that 
cannot be had elsewhere. Send stamps for ao 
Peter Bender, Imp., 111 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING SON 

45 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. Foreign & American 
Paintings. Largest collection of original Water 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa'’ns. 


automobiles 
MONOGRAMS— Coat-of-arms in Sterling Sil- 


ver & Enamel may betransferred from one car to 
another. Also hand-painted ———— mono- 
grams. Eric Langlands, 248 W. . Bry. 63538. 


beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately; invaluable to motorists; price § 

A.J. Mac Hale, 420 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but ge gy gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 

Boston, Mass. 


SPIRO’S Eyebrow & Eyelash Coloura imparts 
“expression, Darkens, lasts 2 to 4 weeks. Un- 
affected by washing or creams. Box $l. Treat- 
ment 50c. 26 W. 38th & 132 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is 
harmless; nourisheseyelashes, makinglong, silky. 
. Cultivatesmarvelousiy:longused :recommended; 
cannot be imitated. Sl. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th St. 


JOHN POST’S BLACKHEAD LOTION 
eradicates blackheads by absorbing the secre- 
tum in the pores; contracts large pores: clarifies 
the skin. Sl. Tested 20 yrs. 500-5th Ave., N. Y. 


MME. MAY’S Face Specialist. Est. 28 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, ete. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known physi- 

cians. One address: 50 W. 49 St.,N.Y.Bry.9426. 


MISS BLAKE of 507 Fifth Ave. is now ready 
to accept orders for her celebrated skin food 
and astringent powder They remove all 
blemishes. $1.00 and 75 cents. 


HELEN BRIGGS of 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
specializes in facial treatments & the remov- 
ing of facial blemishes. Also toilet prepara- 
tions. 12 years at 1133 Broadway. 


Mme. Stevens-Henderson, 58 W. 72 St.,N.Y. 
Famous Face Tonic is unexcelled. Best treatm't 
for blackheads. Corrects enlarged pores, tan, 
sunburn, freckles, blemishes. $1.30 bottle ppd. 


*‘Growdina’’— Wonderful bust, neck & arm de- 

oe gives surprising results; guar. harmless; 
ery best testimonials. Mlle. ve R. 

Kopnel’ s Parisian Studio, 158 W. 34 St..N 


MAISON CAMAS 
Strictly Hand Made Blouses of 
extraordinary value. Plaza 9139. 
623 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


HELEN SPEER, 17 East 48th Street, N. Y. 
Visit our beautiful new shop. Quaint toys, play 
togs, children’s furniture. Entire nursery 
equipments. Send for catalog. 


The Montessori Educational Materials for 
foneiees children are being used successfully in 
leading homes & schoolsin Amer. Cata. L onreq. 
The HouseofC hildhood, Inc.,16 HoratioSt.,N.Y: 


INFANTS’ YOKES, embroidered by French 
Nuns, from 50c up, on approval. Original de- 
signs, exquisite work. Illus. baby bkit. 12 on re- 
quest. Vay Belle Davis, Marine Bldg., C yhicagp. 


Things You Can’t Find Everywhere 


| ig you are looking for something 
unusual, glance through this 
directory and the chances are that 
‘you will locate it. Every shop on 
these pages is recommended by 
Harper's Bazar. If-you wish to 
purchase anything advertised in 
this directory, write to Miss Jane 
Jarvis, of the MHarper’s Bazar 
Personal Shopping Service, de- 
scribing your choice and enclosing 
your check payable to Harper’s 
Bazar. She will be glad to do this 
buying for you, without extra 
charge for the service. 


V. Darsy—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treat- 
ments for women who demand the best. Exclu- 
sive methods; only finest French 
Endorsed by royalty. BkIt: 630-5th Ave., N. Y. 


M. KALE, Strictly Hand- Made Blouses, ready 
to wear and made to ordet. Embroideries and 
real laces. Mrs. M. Kale, 640 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. C. Between 59th & 60th Streets. 


Everybody's using bread 
boards now. Cutting the 
bread right on the table 
you use only the amount 
needed and avoid waste. = 
This 12-inch board bears 
a design of geese an 
flowers — background of 
blue, green, rose or yel- 
low. gust as vou choose. 


Price with knife, $2.50. 


Very seldom will you see 
such a beautiful hand- 
made Georgette waist as 
this. It is the product of = 
one of the shops in this 
directory. Trimmed with 
real Filet lace, also hand 
made, and in any color, 


it can be had for $16.50. 


Baby’s ‘‘Never-Kick-Out’’ a pocket-sheet, 
keeps baby covered & prevents crawling out. 
Springs at foot & straps at head of bed,$2.50. Cire. 
Mary Blakeley Co. 78 ReadeSt.N.Y. 3521 Worth. 


corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madivron Ave., at 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


MME. BINNER 
Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 


corsets. Internationally famous for sated 


years. 561 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

Originator of the only Rose Lilli Corset, for 
25 years the premier custom-made corset. 
15 W. 45th St., New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


MME. GARDNER, Mer. Le Papillon Corset 
Co. After years of scient. designing our models 
are univers. admitted to be of super. roti and 
workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., N.Y. Col. 866. 


ROSO Combination Belt Corset, for Hernia 
Prolapse, ete. (laced front) latest Custom Models. 
Price $8.50-$15 and up. Roso Corset ae 
12-14 EK. 46th St., N.Y. Opp. Ritz. Dept. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
C‘ustom-made corsets for the woman of 
fushion. Il East 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 W est 37th St. . N.Y.C. Corsets 
ready to wear, $5 up. Order Corsets, $12.50 up. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD. Specialist in Corsets 
Copied, Cleaned, Repaired. Reasonable. Made 
to Order. Rei idy to blank 
sent. 500 5th Ave., N.Y. cor. 42 St. Vander. 845 


corset hospital 


R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to order. 
Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail 
orders solicited. 17 West 42d Street, New York. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 3278 


dana 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 St.,N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing: $5 vol.;: descriptive cata. H on request. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 
perial Ballet School, personally teaches all 
branches of the Dance; daily normal classes for 
teachers: brochure,163 W. 57th St., N.Y.,B’ 


The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


delicacies 
CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Rees, 


Dainty Salads and Entrees can be ordered at al 
Cushman stores or at —— office, Sixth Ave., 
at 53rd Street Tel. Cirele 205, 15 41. 3542. 


dresses & suits 
JOSEPH & DOTTY, In 


Tailored ‘and Su 
Made to order according to in Prevailing 
Styles. Formerly with H. Milgrim Bros. 


JOSEPH & DOTTY, In 
Will show models of latent creations for Spring 
Wear. 726 Madison Avenue. 

Near 64th Street Phone- Plaza 391 


employment agencies 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y., nr. 
42d. Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses, 
housekeepers, competent household servants, 
personally investigating ref. Inventories taken. 


entertainments 


LINGO, a new game for smart parties. Fun 
a instruction in either French or Spanish. 

nd $1 for Lingo. Centaphrase Society, 623 
Heed Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDANI’S CATERING for all occasions ts 
distinctive. Estimates for weddings, receptions 
& bridge pi irties furnished on request. Cardanl, 
6th Av. at 53 St..N.Y. Tel.Cirele 205,1571,1572. 


Robert Day, Caterer, 862 Lex. Ave., N. Y. 
Service to rent for all occasions. 
China, Glass, Linens, Chairs, Tables, Awning, 
Tents, etc. Est. fur. for W eadioes. Banquets, etc. 


fancy dress & costumes 
FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 


design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 


$3 BLOUSE SHOP. Specializing one price 
Georgette & crepe de chine blouses, permit offer- 
ing of exceptional values. Bkit. H mailed on re- 
quest. 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2d floor. 


“ECIRUAM’”’ GOWNS. Entirely without 
fasteners. Absolutely exclusive Infants’ wear. 
Bklit. on request. Maurice & Adams. Dept. 
H. O., 20 West 47th Street, New York. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any panies. 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. N 

ideas for fancy dress +o. 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,.N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for particulars. Mme. 
Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


candy & pastry 


cleaning & dyeing 


blouses 


LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 
3 and 5 pound boxes any- 
where in the United States, $1.00 per Ib. LI. 

Lord & Son, 484 Congress St., "“erclama. Me. 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co., high class cleaners and dyers: 
gowns cleaned and returned in 24 hours. Main 
office 402 E. 31st St. Branches in ‘phone book. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description | for 
every occasion to hire or ma to ord 
Every rented costume 4s as 

A. W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), N. Y. 


feathers & boas 


MAISON CAPRICE. 
Fall Blouses, exceptional values 

Also original models for 
532 Madison Avenue at 54th Street, 'N. ¥. C. 


O & upward. 


Filet and 


40 NEW rociges for French Pastry, Bonbons, 
laces, Sherbets, Gelee, VinChaud, 
Iced Punches, Champagne & Cordials ppd. for 
50c. 3S. Moreau, Dept. V., Chattanooga, Ten 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
n ‘‘Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 
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PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
reconstructed: newest Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York. 


Harper’s Basar, March, 1918 
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‘KEEP HIM FIT with a 


flesh reduction 


hair 


hotels 


lingerie 


(Continued) 


SUPERFLUOUS Fiesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical method. No dieting or exer- 
cising required. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 
5th Av.,(ar.30 St.),N.Y.C. Phone Mad.Sq 5758. 


Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium: per- 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. 
No diet: rheumatism Miss Frye,Grad. 
Nurse, 233 W. 107th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 1106. 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
— the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing @ marvelous gloss and bright tints, $1 
Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave., 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a la carte; also vable d’hote. 

Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


Silk Underwear and Negligees to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. Ha — 
embr’d in artistically colors Mm 

Paula, 622 W. 137th St., . Aud’n 8692. 


CALL AT SCHAEFER’S if you | want expert 

personal attention for a permanent wav 

ely no friz or kink. J. Se haeffer, 542 Fifth 
ue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,iust off 5th Ave., 
on one of city’s quietest streets.. Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.’ 

small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson cian 


for soldiers and sailors 


— 


For ase SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York, 


*“Comfykit"’. Thou- 
sands now in use in Army & Navy. Contains 17 
standard articies. At stores or direct. Nathan 
Nov. Mfg. Co. Dept. **B"’, 8S Reade St., N. Y. 


furniture 


LEON, Permanent Hair Wave Specialist. 
Ten years practicalexperience; work guaranteed 
Full Head $15; Front $10; Single Curis $1. Ar- 
tastic Transformations. Ill. bklt. 59 E. 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 

etc., made of wood. “The Better 
Thir i Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512 2 av Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 

irand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates interesting gratis on 
34-36 West 32d Street. ew York ¢ 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 


THE NESTLE TREATMENT 
Apply for ering bookle 
C. Nestle Co., 
657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


59th St. 


| 


Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., Y. 1 block toc entral Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable. Mer. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE guaranteed wardrobe 
trunks, traveling bags, suit cases and all arti- 
cles for traveler's use. Send for 
Bazar du Voyage, 311 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


interiors 


maids’ uniforms 


‘DISTINCTIVE INTERIORS DESIGNED. 


Homes@furnished with individuality. 
needs exec.bDy shoppers. 
J. R. Bremner Co., 


OUTFITTING ASS’N 


jewelry 


Decorative fth Avenue 
Fabrics Appraisals. Bath Street 
6Se Madison Ave., N. Y. New York. 
Dresses Collars 
Caps ready made Cuffs 
Coats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies diseard- 
ed gowns, furs, wrans, diamonds, jewelry, go:d, 
silver, etc. Mail phone calls to. 
Mrs. S. Cohen, 629-6'h Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


Rel Cc Garments 
rses’ Outfitt Ass’n, 
425 Fifth pom enue. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with dandruff, 
itchy scalp, eczema or any other skin affections 
try Pheno Sulpho. Absolutely harmless. $.50 
jar. Hudson & Co., Inc., 489-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


FUR REMODELING: WE 
in renovating old _ furs. 

: prices are as low as 

consistent with 


ANDRE, Hair Specialists, Sole manufacturers 
of Oriental coloring to restore premature grey 
hair. $2 box. Send for Booklet. Appicetion 
Parlors & Salesrooms, 45 W. 39th a. Ws 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; (confidential). Est. 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave... at 52d St., N. Y. C. 


millinery 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old goid, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 
146 West 23rd Street, New Yor 


LANG, MILLINER. Tho showing the newest 

French Models, we specialize in remddeling, 

using your own material. St... N. 
Just off 5th Ave. 


Good Workmanship. 
Nothing but the best is sold 
in our shop. hone 2210 Greeley 


A.H. Green & Son. Est-1892. 37 W. 37 St..N_Y. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors: write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. 


Furs 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. 


to order, repaired and remodeled for particular . 


persons wanting excellent workmanship. 
4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old furs & let me susEent 0% 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y. 


PECKER 
French Furrier 
Remodeling old furs after latest Parisian styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. YY. - Plaza 7323. 


IF §T’S FURS—consult us. Our prices are 
right & merchandise dependable. Remodeling 
& renovating depts. turn old furs into —T 
garments. J.O.Tepper,12W .36 St..nr-5Av..N.Y. 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St... N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


MME. FURMAN Telephone Bryant 1376. 
W. 47th Street, N. 
full value paid for indies ‘misfit or 
slightly used clothing of any description. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening & Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps,Diamonds,Jewelry, 
& Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write, 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W.47 St, N.Y. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
rocks: also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


gowns remodeled 


**THE MENDING SHOP.”’ Gowns Tailored. 
Suits Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and 
Gowns Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 
E. 48th St.,.N.Y. No branch. Tel. 5062 Mur. H. 


SEE PAGE 111 FOR 
Our Display Advertisement. 
Mme. Rose, 13 West 39th Street, N. Y. C. 
Phone 2771 Vanderbilt. 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of 

New York, because I have made awa out of 

that hopeless. Ho W. 
7th Street. N.Y.C. Telephone 5263 Greeley. 


gowns & waists 
UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 


gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, Y. C. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 


e to order. Your materials 


. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 Ww. 93 St.,.N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


“L’ INVISIBLE’ TRANSFORMATION 

Effectively hides thin & unmanageable hair. 
Arranged in any style. Defies closest scrutiny. 
Cluzelle Bros., 12 W. 37 St.,N.Y. Bkit. H free. 


Don’t sell your diamonds, oc , Pearls, 
silver, bric-a-brac, bronzes, rugs, guns. We loan 
you more money on them at th 

interest than you can realize by sellin 


GERHARDT HATS 

Distinctive 
12 Ea 46th Street, 
(Opposite Ritz- c arlton) N.Y. 


We will also redeem any already omen FLYNN 

elsewhere and advance more money Hats 

Business strictly Ber 665 Fifth Avenue 
(Times New York. 


206 Ww est 42d Stree 


These little announce- 
ments are beacons which 
show you the most 
direct way to find un- 
usual values. You can 
rely on the goods, ser- 
vices and establishments 
represented here. Har- 
Bazar thoroughly 
recommends them all. 


Here ts a charming 
waist —entirely hand 
made. It may be had 
in Georgette or Crépe 
de Chine, with real filet 

lace at only $16.50. In 
linen, choice of sez ‘eral 
solid colors, it is $14.50 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—I will 


FRENCH HENNA D’OREAL imported pow- 


A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER, 


serving an exclusive clientele pays higher 


call at your home for fittings. Remodelin der, tones scalp, restores ay aa) faded hair to 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss original color & beauty; harm 1.35. Sent cash prices for jewelry, ete 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St... N. Y Sch. 7553. | or applied. B. Paul. 34 W. acest. Confidential service. 


MME. MADELINE 


Gowns and Waists 


TTY NELSON offers scientific Henna 
applications for all shades of — at moderate cost. 
Satisfaction ass 


UNUSUAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 
at noticeably lower cost. 
estimates submitted. 


Designs and 
— 


LOUISE CRAIG, 200 W. 72nd St.- Latest 
models all ready made up, or will use your own 
materials. Remodeling a specialty. Cretonne 
or fancy bags to order. 


miscellaneous 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. ¥- 


JESSIE WILCOX SMITH’S ‘*Madonna”, 
pronounced by cricics as one of the best; 
size: 23 x 28 inches. 

Postpaid, $1.50. 


HARRISON FISHER—Full line of all his 
latest ‘‘American Girl’’ serie 
11 x 14 inch size, 20c each, post paid. 
12 x 16 inch size, 35c each, post paid. 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Kighteen subjects; size 11 x 
14 inches: $6.00 per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, 35c each, post paid. 


NURSERY RHYME pictures: the latest pic- 
turesto be published by Jessie WillcoxSmith. 
Six subjects:—‘‘The Sandman,”’ ‘‘Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,’’-‘‘Little Drops of 


Water, “T Like Little Pussy ‘Child's Grace,’’ 

“Ba bes in the. Woods. All 12x16 inches. 

Price 7 50 each. All subjects in full colors; 
ready for framing. 


CATALOG, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 
of po ostag all deliveries guaranteed. 
Print Department. 

119 West 40th Street, New York C ity. 


money 


“IT’S LIKE FINDING MONEY ’”’ 


See next card) 


MONTAGUE hed Madison Ave. 
At 62nd St., N. ves money for old 
silver and ‘Send (a detailed 
list by mail) for money offer 


R. MORRISON will call and pay liberally for 


gold, silver, platinum articles. Artif. 
teeth, crowns, bridgework. Immediate cash if 
crs My 510 W. 144th St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Aud. 1960 


original water colors 


R. BUDENSENG & SON;—45 West 44th 
ee The largest and most complete 
ih ‘America, suitable for gifts for alk 

occasions. 


patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments after any picture 
or descripvion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. 


866 Lexington Ave. Stranece on 65th St. ured. Phone for appointment. 
Phone Plaza 2463. _ Greeley 2319. re West 36th Beest. , ee A 437 Fifth Avenue, New York C Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th. 
THE GREEN | Hair Spec in treating grey hair with 
th Street York,? Has a won- Rea enna atural wavy transformations 
derful display of gowns, suits & coats. Come in | Permanent waves. Prices very moderate. Mme. ladies tailors photography 
today & see them. Also gowns made to order. Fried, 15W. 34 St..opp. Waldorf. Tel. 3907 Greel. 
MULDOON, 150 W. 57TH STREET E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave Specialist. | M. BERKOWITZ MARY DALE CLARK 
Distinctive Gowns made to order and ready Originator of the Famous Frederics Method: Tailored frocks, suits and coats at less Photographer 
to wear for women of taste and discrimination. results incomparable. Call or write for infor- than ready-to-wear prices. est I shall not be satisfied unless tg E 
Extremely reasonable. mation. 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. At 53d Street. 46th Street, New York City. Telephone, Plaza 1492 B Fifth “Ave. 
MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. | HENRI GRAUX, 20 E. 48th St. Tel. 2768 | TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- a 
Gowns for all occasions. Go.ns skillfully re- Murray Hill. Permanent Ondulations. Dy vailing styles. 21 years’ experience. Tailored 
model Smart waists for tailored suits. | hair carefully waved with regulated heat. | suits from $65 up. J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth rugs 
105 W. 68th S »~N.Y¥.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. Transformations. Hair Ornaments. Ave. (30th St.) N. Y. Tel. 153 Madison Sq. 
Rane INC. SCIENTIFIC prARE of the Hair and Scalp NEWMAN & CHOROST MARIAN SCOTT KEY, Rye, N. Y. Old 
Gowns made to order, to by Marianne F. Iby, formerly of the Frances 700d fit, Good Style, Moderate Prices. New England hooked rugs. Crocheted rugs in 
suit your individual taste. Fox Inst. pee. work only. Make-appt. before Imported and Hickson ee shown. Chintz and plain colors made in any size. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 9:30 A.M. 4139 Plaza. 406 E. 57th St. Circle 1921. 104 57th St. Samples on request. 


REBUILDING. OR NEW GOWNS most suc- 
essfull y done at moderate 
prie e. Distinctive, Artistic. 

Mile Rengglé. 123 E. 31st St.. Mad. Sq. 1651. 


Many users of Milnshaw Hair Grower have 

proved its efficiency. It promotes growth of the 
air, removes dandruff, prevents falling 8 5 

Free Booklet. J. Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


lingerie 


shoes 


DOROTHY LONE. Formerly with T.ucile, Ltd. 


NO DYE USED! Koro.wone Method restores 


MME. TALOT 
lingerie, negli- 


SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., N. Y. 


Smart Shoes in widths. AAAA, AAA, 


Finest work. Select designs. Remodeling. Well <r. color to gray or faded hair. By —— Imported hand-made blouses, 
worth uptown trip. Near (Broadway) subway. ment Results guerate teed. Korozone gec, night robes daintily trimmed with real lace. in sizes 8%, 9, 9%, 10. Send for Booklet 
558 W. 158th St.. Tel. S414 Audubon. Method, 248 Bro ad’y,N.Y.C. Schuyler ‘9054 74 W. 47th Street, N.Y.C. Phone Bryant 1052. “Fitting the Narrow Foot,”’ and catalog. H.S 


SMART GOWNS AND SUITS 
de to Order 
Digtinetly e remodelin 


ng. 
Mme. Zara. 5 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Harper’s Bazar, March, 1918 


FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 
yrite to the 
School Bureau, Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Maison Helene. Lingerie Francaise et negli- 
gees elegants, hand-made by French needle ar- 
tistes. Beautiful children’s dresses, 3-8 yrs. Sent 
on approv. Cata. 701 Esplanade, New Orleans. 
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THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 

N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authcrities for all 
foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 
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shopping commissions 


stationery 


(Continued) 


> 


toys 


unusual gifts 


(Continued) 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
dian shop with you or send anything on ap- 

al. Services free. send for bulletin. 
66 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY, 33 Convent Av., 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wearing 
apparel Personal acquaintance in N. Y. dep’t 
stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 


MRS. L. A. WILSON 

Experienced Shopper. Special study of indi- 
vidual tastes. 

373 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. 3645 Vand. 
MRS. E. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge. Out-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 


ae Announcements $6.50: 100 hand- 
engraved, inclu. envelopes. ey dinner 
cards, newest styles. Samples, Dept. B — 
phia Engrav. Co., 1328 Chesenat St., Phila., Fa 


SPECIAL—100 cards engraved_in script with 
late, $1.75. Send for samples of our wedding 
nvitations. Hoskins, 908 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
‘““‘Where to Shop”’ 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


tailored costumes 


er To $s and Noveltie 
Chics. filled and’ empty eggs. 
Baskets and Party Decorations. 


For the Bride’s Chest: unusual emb. linens’ 
breakfast-tray sets, dinner and luncheon sets, 
boudoir pillows, handkerchiefs. Send references 
for select'n. Edith Allen Hall Studio, Stamford,Ct. 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ, 303 -306-Sth Ave., N. Y. 
Outdoor Toys and Goo 
Velocipedes, Tricycles, F 
Automobiles, Roller Skates. 


ECONOMIZE! Visit Bessie — grey s 
upstairs Gift Shop. 362-5th Av. . Alt- 
mans. Knitting bags,bureau boxes, melee: prizes, 
toys, ete. Gifts made to match color schemes. 


for the Garden and Far 
Garden Implements— Pails and Ww aiering Cans; 
Wheelbarrows and Garden Baskets. 


wholesale gifts 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ, 303-305-S5th Ave., N. Y. 
how a most extensive 
of all Books 
suitable for Juveniles. 


BATHROOM FIXTURES can be the dantiest 
and most attractive little things imaginable— 
cheerful to greet the morning gaze. We 
make such. 


sick’ room supplies 


SICK PEOPLE are cheered if you send them 
one of the many ‘‘Chase’’ Sick Room Cards 
or Novelties. Send for catalog. E. D. a 


A. CASCIOLI 
Ladies’ Tailor for those who ap- 
preciate punctuality, perfect fit 
and workmanship in tailored 


cows & COATS 
46th Street, 
5 Hill 2310. 


unusual gifts 


GIFTS THAT GAIN ATTENTION and hold 
it, tm to the practical brain and artistic 
eye Bird & Flower Match Containers or 
devised Watch & Pipe Holders. 


SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 
fires. Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. 
**Big Stick’’ for recording children’s heights. Ask 


NOT TO MENTION things as 
the Polly and Flower Tea B Colonial Door 
Knockers and Buddha Incense Burners. tg he 


251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass New York for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N.Y. Bronze Products Soc.,Inc., 456 4th Ave., N.¥ 
Distinctive Cards & novelties for soldiers as | JOLIN SHOP, 303 Fifth Ave. Giit Specialties 
It h t well as civilians may be obtained from Ernest | for grown-ups and children. Something new for 

specla  f S Ops ea rooms Dudley Chase, 251 H Causeway Street, Bos- | the spring season. Attractive articles lec every 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 59th St., near 
Plaza Hotel. Dainty, satisfying meals, ala carte 
or table d’hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1.25. 
Delicious cakes delivered to residence. 


EXCHANGE OF SHUT-IN-SOCIETY, N.Y. 
State branch, 129 E. 34th St. Dolls furniture, 
children’s smocks, embroidery, monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mail orders filled. 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
Home made marmalade, Jams & Jellies. Scotch 
scones & short bread. Breakfast table d’hote 
lunch, afternoon tea dinner, Murray Hill 5554. 


ton, Mass. There's a catalog. 


occasion. 


ART LINENS from Florence, Italy,hand woven 
embroidered, in attractive designs of C arreggi, 
Sicilian etc.. Whise. & retail. Gds. on appr. Heath 
& Mills, 18 State St.. Schenectady, N. Y. 


COPENHAGEN ART FAYENCE—The most 
exclusiveart potteryintheworld. Handdecorated, 
exquisite colors. Candle sticks,flower holders, tea 
services. Sendforbkit.$50asstmt.256-5thAv. & 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT-: 
r anv occasion 

an “‘Art Box’’ of 

Fresh flowers from 


Gift Shop Books: Croft leather, limp binding: 
Library size, 60c retail. 36 titles of best modern 
authors. Descriptive circu. & discounts on req. 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., 103B W. 40th St., N. Y. 


The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Av., N. Y. 
Sport skirts—hats to match. New style smocks, 
sweaters; dainty blouses, negligees. Children’s 
clothes in great var. Artists’ aprons. M.H. 2975. 


toilet preparations 


MUIR’S 
Unimposing Shop : 
Foems in flowers you 
62 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. Tel. Van. 144. 


willow furniture 


SALLY PHILLIPS 
Misses and children’s dresses. Blouses and 
Neckwear. White silk petticoats a specialty. 
132 Madison Ave., N. Tel. 3732 Mad. Sq. 


PATE GRISE for AGING HANDS. Are your 
hands older than your Pate an- 
ishes ‘‘crepiness’’—rejuvenates, $2 p Book- 
let Awers Specialties On. Lowell, Macs. »Dpt.A. 


PAGODA INCENSE. A small quantity 
burned produces an odor of subtle refinement 
appealing to lovers of the AB Sample 10c; 
large box 50c pp. T.D. Gomi, 3 E.17th St.,N.Y. 


McHUGHWILLOW Furniture is not cata- 
logued but we shall be glad to plan your room. 
Practically all the Willow Furnitur. uo the 
market today is from our designs. 


stationery 


Eurelle’s Cream Clears the Complexion— it is 
harmless because made of Scotch Oat Meal—It 
does not roughen the skin, it softens it. $1 the 
jar. By mail. Eurelle, 200 W. 72nd St., City. 


Knotted bedspreads, old colonial designs pre- 
served for generationsin N.C 
Hand made, tied fringe: $21 to $32; size as or- 
dered. Home Crafts Crucis, N. C. 


McHUGH ALSO SHOWS FIRST original 
fabrics, ag ee wall papers and decorative 
pottery. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Estd 
1878. 9 W. pond Street, N. Y. 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and ‘‘ Wedding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


NORMA Blooming Balm does its work at night. 
Removes lines, blackheads & lar re pores, ne 
ayouthful contour; $1 perbot. At tman, Bon- 
wit Teller, Prof. D. Irving, 535 W. ti St., N.Y. 


THE ONE DOLLAR SHOP, INC... Gifts, 
Favors and Ornaments that are exceedingly 
individual. Illustrated catalogue H.B. sent on re- 
quest. 36 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


window shades 


ENGRAVED Calling Cards, Wedding Invita- 
tions, announcements, births, etc. Monogram, 
stat., birthday & betrothal cards neatly engrav. 
at special prices. Southworth’s, Milford, Conn. 


75c jar cream, box face 
wder. All three fer $1.75 postpaid. 
Pioressenee Mfg. Co., 1919-1929 B way, N.Y.C. 


The Cricket Yarn Winder is indispensable to 
any woman who knits. Self-adjusting; always 
ready. An ideal Xmas gift. Plaim $2.50: Decora- 
ted $3.50; rvd. Miss Lord’s Craft Shop, Erie Pa. 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& esti. on req. Exhibition salesrooms. — 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


FOR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE— 
Name & address neatly printed on 125 envos. & 
200 sheets Japan Bond, $1. Correct style & size. 
A real bargain. ppd. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind. 


- THE LONG FELT WANT 


May be filled, perhaps, by consulting this page. 


If the thing you require is not mentioned here, 
write the Bazar. 


Hand carved & colored gifts. Distinetively 


individual trays, mats, desk sets, book rocks, 
humidors, furnishings. Tile Craft Studios, 66 
W. 40th Street, N. ¥. C. Phone M. H. 2023. 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 

all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg., New York City. 


y Lave 
CREATOR 


HIS charming little frock is typical 

of my creations. I can duplicate it 

to your order in Faille with Geor- 
gette ruffling for $45—or in Taffeta for 
30. You can have a choice of colors, 
and changes in detail to suit your in- 
dividual taste. Ready to wear frocks in 
stock also—but no two alike. 


130 West 45th .Street, New York 


TWENTIES 
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par 
them with 
Higher Priced 


BLOUSE 


Specially Priced 


This is one of the best models 
of the very feminine type of 
blouse. You will like to wear 
it with your bright coloured sweaters 
because the jabot frills edged with real 
Irish picot lace are so becoming. The 
material, white voile, is practical as it 
does not muss. The blouse is hand-made 
and the buttons are covered with Irish 
Crochet lace. Specially priced at $2.90. 


LEVON TOUMAJANIAN 
200 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fhis real Brick picot lace may be 
ordered separately for 12 cents a yard. 
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Mr. Corttns has prepared a 
particularly noteworthy as- 
semblage of 


Suits — 
OWNS 
raps 


anticipating forthcoming 
fashions in advance of the 
season. He is now prepared 
to execute complete ward- 
robes for the ensuing months. 
A skilled staff of fitters 
working in direct collabora- 
tion with Mr. Collins-in his 
atelier, is in constant readi- 


_ness to serve you. 


©reator of 


Cr 
eAHnnounces 


the readiness of his new establishment as 
a glowing tribute to the perpetuation of 
those ideals which an exclusive coterie of 
American women has always cherished; 
an establishment dedicated to the Origina- 
tion of Fashion, to the setting and not the 
following of Precedent. 


mh 
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It is here, in this richly appointed six 
story edifice, that the Art of Harry Collins 
will hereafter find its true fulfillment. 


Bast 57 Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Art in Dress 


PALM BEACH SALON—No. 6 The Fashion Beaux Arts Building. 
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From their crude state in the forests of 
Brazil and Ceylon to their last mile under 
a car, the satisfaction of the user is made 

- the paramount consideration. All that ex- 


perience and skill can offer goes into the 
m of Fisk tires. A unique service plan eee 
accommodates the car owner and elimi- 


te mileage. 
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From the painting by N.C. Wyeth. bugraved by Beck 


« Fist Rubber Company, 
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Patriotism and Charm | 
‘CONOMY is the keynote of our { 


government’s call tor conservation, 

To be economical is to be Patriotic. 
Unite pleasure with patriotism in wearing 
this charming dress of serge combined with 
silk foulard in the newest patterns—a real 
Betty Wales Dress with hand-drawn collar 
of voile, ready to wear with Kleinert’s Gem 
Dress Shields. No. 30. Price $27.50. 
And just as attractive is the combination of fancy 
voile, (pink and white, blue and white or black and 
white) with white linen, No. 55. Price $15.75. 
This same style is also made in pink check ging- 
ham (pink and white or blue and white) combined 
with plain colored voiles.. No. 60. Price $14.50. 


On sale at one exclusive Betty Wales Agency in 
each city or sent post paid on receipt of price. (Sizes 
14 to 42.) Only the genuine Betty Wales dresses 
bear the Betty Wales label. Send for free Style 
Book or 20c for statuette of Betty Wales Good 
Luck Ploshkin, 

BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 

103 Waldorf Building 
New York 
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A—A new blouse with a graceful sash j 
that 1s finished with dangling bead balls. i as 
Effectively hemstitched. White, flesh, 
French gray, soldier blue, tea rose. $11.74} (Ke 
B—A tucked bosom. blouse of voile. Col- 
lar, cuffs and button holes satin bound. 
IVhite, flesh and bisque. $1.89 
C—Square neck blouse of Georgette 
trimmed with bands of white embroidered — | 
in the color of the blouse. Soldier blue, ig 
| flesh, orchid and white. $5.94. 4 
is 
D—Collarless slip-over blouse of novelty a 
voile. Buttoned on shoulder. In assort- 
E—Shirt of heavy crepe de chine, finely 
tucked. Tiny frill around the shapely ic 
5) collar and cuffs. White, flesh and maize. iS 
$9.49 is 
is The same model in Georgette, $4.09 is 
Fk—Polka dot Georgette with daintily 
tucked collar, cuffs and vest. White with 
dots of green, rose, orchid and Copen- % 
hagen.. $6.74 
G—Cre pe de chine shirt with cross tucked 
2) bosom, and cuffs. High collar with black ‘s 
tie. White and flesh. $4.69 
=| The same model in voile, in white only, s : 
$2.79 
By H—Georgette blouse with pleated frill a 
embroidered in contrasting color. Bisque, % : 
white and flesh. $6.94 
RH: KE 
PU, IO. ‘ 
HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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KISSELKA 


Passenger 


] DISTINGUISHED and exclu- 


sive—simple to drive, smooth running, 
quiet and free from mechanical troubles— 


the Sedané makes a strong appeal to women. Comfortable, Roomy Tonneau 
In coach building, Kissel has scored another NUSUALLY wide aisle between seats, insuring plenty 
triumph. His latest ALL-YEAR Top is not only of space to get in, out and about. Front and rear seats 
entirely removable, but all side windows may be exceptionally wide and deep. Upholstering in exclusive 
raised or lowered full length, an exclusive Kissel motor weaves. No visible fastenings or attachments, no rat- 
feature. tles, draughts or leaks. | 


She ‘Hundred Poin 


The Sedané is mounted on the HUNDRED POINT SIX. The sturdy Kissel-built power-plant, flexible springs 
and resilient frame, dependable brakes and durable axles, are a few of the Hundred Quality Features that insure 
full motoring efficiency and economy. ; 


See your nearest KisselKar dealer or write for ALL-YEAR Car literature. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, HARTFORD, WIS., U. S. A. 
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SCHOOLS 
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This is Mr. Ken- 
neth N. Chambers, 
Director of the 
Harper's Bazar 
School Bureau -— 
and very much at 
your service. 


THE VALUE of CAMPS 
to your 
BOY OR GIRL 


ERY soon Summer will be here, 


Schools will close for their long vaca- . 


tion and your son or daughter will 
enter upon a period of enforced idleness. 
Why not use these three months as a period 
in which to build up your son or daughter 
physically—so that he or she will be in good 
form for another year of study when the 


school term again begins ? 


Physical and Mental Development 


This is exactly the function of Summer 
Camps. For instance, if you send your son 
to a boys’ camp this Summer, he will enjoy 
a healthful outdoor life during the entire 
period of his stay. Under the expert eye of 
experienced coaches, he will have plenty of 
athletics, such as swimming, canoeing, an- 
gling, tennis, military drills, rifle practice, 
camping trips, and the like. He will also 
have a study period each day, in which he 
will be tutored in selected subjects. If he 
has fallen behind in any particular subject 
in school, he can use this time to make up 
what he has lost. 

If you send your daughter to a girls’ 
camp this Summer, her camp life will be 
very similar. Some of the subjects avail- 
able for her study will be Domestic Science, 
Household Arts, Commerce Subjects, Dra- 
matics, Music, etc. Also many girls’ camps 
this Summer will give courses in First Aid 
and Red Cross War Service Training.. 

Nothing is more beneficial than camp life 
during the Summer months. It is the ideal 
vacation for boys and girls, for it combines 
freedom with just that amount of discipline 
necessary to keep them from. running wild. 


For Information, Consult Mr. Chambers 


I! may seem rather early to think of selecting a 
Summer Camp for your son or daughter, but it is 
best to make your selection now at-your leisure than to 
leave it till the last moment. If you follow this sugges- 
tion, you will avoid the confusion occasioned by last 
minute haste and will be able to make a much more 
judicious decision. 

The announcements on this page are those of the best 
Camps in the country. They are equipped to give your 
son or daughter the best, and most profitable, three 
months’ vacation they have ever had. 

If you are uncertain as to what your choice should be. 
write to Mr. Kenneth N. Chambers, who manages this 
department, and he will be more than glad to help you. 
Mr. Chambers has spent many years studying both 
Camps and Schools, and is in a position to give you 
extremely helpful advice. Furthermore, he gives every 
inquiry his own careful and personal attention, and 
answers them intelligently and accurately. 

If, by any chance, you live in New York City, Mr. 
Chambers will be glad to call on you personally, should 
you wish, and give you such information and advice as 
you may desire. When writing, address 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 


Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 
119 West 40th St., New York 


Camps 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


KNOWN as “The Camp with the wonderful saddle horses.’’ 
Campers ride every day without extra charge. Tela-Wauketisa 200- 
acre wonderland of wooded hills and green fields, in the heart of 
the Green Mountains, with sleeping bungalows, rustic assembly 
bungalow, hot and cold shower baths, tennis courts, fields for 
games of all kinds, and a private pond for swimming and water 
sports. The new booklet is filled with interesting pictures and 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


true stories of camp life. Read how Tela-Wauket campers ex- 
plored a mountain, camped on its wooded side, made trails to the 
top, and gave the ‘‘old fellow’’ a name. The Honor System, so 
lovally maintained by campers, councilors and directors, makes a 


fication to parents. Ask for our booklet 


= 
= er ’ 
Camps 


vacation at Tela-Wauket a joy to campers and a source of grati- 


No inexperienced councilors employed. 


_ Camps for Girls 


3 distinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, V7- 
25. Fun, Frolic, gy 
FIRST AID D CROSS 
WAR SERVICE TRAINING 
Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, 
tennis, basketball, baseball. New Athletic 
Field. Handcrafts. Dramatics. Music. 
Character development, cultivation of 
personality and spirit. Vigi- 
lance for health and safety 
years of camp life. 1200 girls have 
been in camp and not a single serious ac- 
cident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s personal 
supervision. Splendid equipment. Regular 
season July and August. 64-page illustrated 
booklet. All councilor positions filled. 
MRS. E. GULICK, 
263 Addingten Road, Brookline, Mass. 


SEBAGO-WOHELO 
ON SEBAGO LAKE, SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 
(The Luther Gulick Camps) 

Three camps—- -Girls (12-18). (7-12); Boys (7-12). 187 acres 
of pine woods, 4 sand beaches, (more than a mile of shore 
front). 5 islands. Canoes, motor boats, sailboats and big house- 
boat. Trips by canoe, trail and automobile to ocean, with surf 
bathing. Horseback riding, crafts, official Red Cross Course and 
Diploma, pageants and camp plays. Each girl in the personal 
care of Dr. and Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick, founders of the 
Camp Fire Girls. Send for splet.did booklet. 

Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, Hotel Bellevue, Boston, to April {5th 


THE OUT-DOOR PLAYERS 


A Summer School Camp. Peterborough, N.H. 
-_ MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Director. 


Craft and Costume Design. 
ADDRESS—418 PIERCE-BLDG.., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pageantry, Russian Interpretative, Dancing, Stage’ 


SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
Illustrated Catalog Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


WYNONA 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


EVELOPS body and mind. Sit- 

uated in heart of beautiful pine 
grove. Overlooks scenic mountain 
lake. Healthful outdoor life. Nu- 
merous enjoyable camp activities— 
horseback riding, canoeing, swim- 
ming, tennis, golf. Ideal indoor liv- 
ing with all the comforts of home 
—electric light, running water, 
shower baths, rustic sleeping bunga- 
lows. References required. For de- 
.seriptive booklet write 


THE DIRECTOR 
279 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


July 3 
to Aug. 28 


Naval-Cavalry- Woodcraft 


HIS summer will see stirring days at 
Culver. Health building outdoor ba 
activities will share with earnest pre- 
paredness—the manly brand of mental 
and physical training which makes for 
leadership in military or business life. 


\ 


Write for whichever catalog interests you 
ne most. Naval school—minimum age 14; > 
tuition and board, $200. Cavalry—14, 


$225. Woodcraft-—12, $200. Uniforms 

4 and equipment $43 to $73.70. f 

Address Information Office, Culver, Indiana. 
i? (On Lake Maxinkukee) 


OOLS 


Miss Elizabeth B. Bass (Wilton, Me.) 
from IRVING: B. McCOLL, Hotei McAipin, 
New York City. 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 91£Lunenburg, Vermont. 
In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts. Screened bungalows. 
Spring water. Perfect ee ae of everything for the best 


girls. Booklet. Address KARL O. BALCH, Resident Manager, 


Dept. B, Lunenburg, Vt. 


CAMP FARWELL 
FOR GIRLS 


Situated in the midst of the pines, 8 miles from 
Wells River, Vermont. Well built and electri- 
cally lighted cottages. Domestic Science, 
Household Arts, Commerce subjects, Current 
events. Athletic sports specially supervised. 
Outdoor sleeping. 


Camp Farwell emphasizes secretarial training and in- 
struction in commercial subjects, preparing young 
women for Government positions. Special facilities for 
this work. Address 


MISS J. H. FARWELL 
“THE CASTLE” TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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“New, York Schools 


A City School with Country Advantages 


Ghe SEMPLE SCHOOL Gi; 


Opposite Central, Park. peerding and Day Pupils. 
C ee Preparatory. Specia] and Finishing courses. 
Social life. Outdoor recreation. Music and Art 


Lectures. 
MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE 
241 Central Park West New York City 


_ Scovitie School fo for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Resident and Day 
Regular 


Out-door sports. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, 


Miss Resa B. Chisman, 
Associate Princspal 


The School for Girls 


Formerly at, 607 Fifth Avenue, has removed to 11 East 5lst St. 
Large fireproof building. Every modern convenience. A thorough 
school training and delightful hones life. Exceptional advantages 
in music. Miss ELTINGE, 
Dramatic Art. Miss MASLAND, _} Principals. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside 


Drive, overlooking the Hudson 
For girls and mature young women. -Day and boarding. Myron T. 
Scudder, Pres. A modern school actively meeting problems of today. 
Preparatory, Dramatics, Home Economics, Secretarial, etc. 

Cross and other preparedness features included. Gymnasium, games, 
swimming teams. Address Registrar. a. _ Scudder. 


TRE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
+ @ French School for Girls 

57 East 74th Street, New York City. 

Removed during the war from 9 Rue de Chaillot, 

France (adjoining American Embassy.) 


Paris, 


NEW Yor«, New York City, 320 West 107th St. (Riverside Drive). 
Fok Girts. DISTINCTIVELY 
HOME SCHOOL FRENCH ENVIRONMENT 
Pianned exclusively for those wishing to pursue special studies in 
New York. Exceptional opportunity to acquire fluent French and 
every advantage of the city provided for. (Sth year.) Address 
Miss MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN. 


THE MOTHERS’ HELPER © 
and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
and girl are receiving full benefit 
studies? And (what is 
more wtant) are they enjoying 

the best advantages from a noah h standpoint? 

Here is a school under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physic -_ guards the health of ‘the pupils. A school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be rec aon for a day, a 
week, a month or a year. 

A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. 


MRS. GRACE T. LAPHAM, Director 
| 870 Riverside Drive (160th St.) New York City 
| Telephone—Audubon 435, 8971! 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


Advantage of location—28 minutes from Grand Central 
Station. Country air city privileges. Situated among 
the Westchester Hills, near Hotel Gramatan. Prepara- 
tion—general and special courses, college entrance cer- 
tificate. Music, art, science. All outdoor. sports. 
Buildings—two residences, school building. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Bronxville, N. Y. Tel. 116 or 981. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 10. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 
Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York City. 

Mrs. RUSSELL _Hovcuton, , Principal. 


“‘The Castle,’’ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including voca- 
tional. Certificate admits to leading colleges. For circular address 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 942 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. a 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma Wil- 


lard School. 4 School of Practical Arts. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and BS. Degrees. 
Address Secretary, RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


Western Schools 


A beautiful school home for girls from five to 
fifteen years of age. An estate of twelve acres. 


Emma Pease Howard, Principal 
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The Right School 
for Your Daughter 


RE you in doubt over the proper 
selection of a School for your 
daughter? If you are, why not 


let Harper’s Bazar help you? 


Perhaps you are thinking of a board- 
ing school where your daughter could 
be prepared for college, where she 
could get lots of outdoor recreation 
and where she could study Music and 
Art. On these pages every month you 
will find many schools of recognized 
standing which are prepared to give 
excellent instruction in these subjects. 


Or perhaps you are thinking of a 
vocational school where your daugh- 
ter could receive instrugtion in a pro- 
fession, such as Costutge Designing, 
Interior Decoration, Textile Design- 
ing, Secretarial Work, Wireless Teleg- 
raphy, Journalism and the like. Here 
you will find many of these schools 
also. 


HAVE made a careful study of 

schools all over the country and 
know what each can do. After looking 
over these announcements, if you still 
feel uncertain which school to choose, 
write me about your problem in detail. 
I will be extremely glad to help you 
solve it to the best of my ability. If , 
vou live in New York City, I can, per- 
haps, call on you personally. 


Kenneth N. Chambers 


Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Jersey Schools 


THE FERENS SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNGER GIRLS 
MISS FLORENCE FERENS, 


TENAFLY, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 
2 e preparatory and spe- 
Dwight School for Girls Domestic Arts 
and Science, Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 617 
MISS" CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 


New Jersey, Orange. 


Miss Beard's Schobl for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New York. 

special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and gente 

physical work in gymnasium and fleld. Catalog on 
Address Miss LUCIE ‘BEARD. 


KENT PLACE, Summit, New Jersey 


A country school 20 miles from New York. 


Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, A.B. 
Miss Anna S. WoopMan, A.B., Principals. 


College preparatory 


Professibrial 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Two year course leading to degrees. Students admitted in February. 
Address MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 


- Registered School of Nursing 


Educational requirements not less than one 


Course 2% years. 
For particulars 


year in an accredited High School or equivalent. 

address Superintendent. 

NEW YORK INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
321 East {5th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Miss Conklin’s Secretarial School 


Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET -t- -t- NEW YORK 
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Southern Schools 


James E. Ament, LL.D., Pres. | - Ly, 
Washington, D. Cc. (Suburbs). 
For the higher education of 
the best 


National Park Seminary’ 


Specialists in 
Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library methods, 
Business Law. Modern gym- 
nasium—-indoor and open-air 
sports. Bowling, Swimming, 
Riding. Democracy of life and 
consideration for the individ- J 
ual. The story of the school, 
its thorough equipment, its 
training in home-making, told J 
fully in our illustrated cata- 
og. For a ae address 

National Park Semina 
170, Forest Glen, THE WIND 

= 


PAUL INSTITUTE 


A boarding school for girls. mening — School and College 

Preparatory Courses. Special Courses: The Arts,. Journalism, Short 

Story Writing, Domestie Science, Business Norma}! 

Courses, Parliamentary RS. NANNETTE B. PAvL, 
, President, 2107 S Street, N. Ww... Washington. D. C 


BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY. Non-Sectarian. 
Highest altitude of any college for women east of the 
Mississippi. Standard B. course. Conservatory course 
in music. School of Oratory. Summer school. eautiful 
modern equipment. For catalog and illustrated book, 
address Brenavu, Box H, Gainesville, Ga. 


N New England Schools 


The Gateway 


A School for Girls. Three buildings. Athletic 
held. Horseback riding. Domestic Arts. College 
preparatory, general and special courses. 


._Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Guild Miss Evans’ School 200 


36th year. College Certificate Privilege. General Courses. Advanced 

work for High School graduates. Domestic Science. Native language 

teachers. Suburban Athletic Fleld. All Sports. Horseback —e 
Miss Jeannie Evans, Vrin. Miss Clara A. Bentley, Asst. Prin 


Lasell Seminary Auburndale, 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, household 
sciences. Secretarial Course. Basketball, = horseback riding 
and canoeing. Twenty acres, thirteen buildin 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. 137 “Woodland Road 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse and 
Residence, modern, separate buildings. General and i gi pre- 
paratory courses. Art. Gardening. Swimming. Athletics 
RUTH COIT, Head Mistress, 36-40 Concord Ave., 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Schools 


MONTESSORI 


FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 


children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- 
mer Camp. Booklet on request. 


Training Course for Teachers. 


Mrs. A.W. PAIST( Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


The Harcum School 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY, GENERAL ACADEMIC, 
SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC 

School situated in a beautiful college town, ten miles 

from Philadelphia. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HAR- 

CUM, Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. . 


Miss Marshall’s School for: Girls 


Charming location, 20 minutes from Phila. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Outdoor athletics. Campus, 4 acres. Catalog. 

Miss E. S. —— Oak Lane, Phila. 


“MISS MILLS SCHOOL at MOUNT AIRY 


The Original Out-of-door School for well children’ _.-: 


A boarding and day schoo! for little girls from 6 to 15 years old. S 
ialized individual care ane ses during the most formative period 
ofa child’ 8 3 life. MISS M ILLS, Box B, Mount Airy, Philadetphia, Pa. 


A Country School In a College 
The Mar y Ly on School Town. College Preparatory. Cer- 
tificate privileges. General and Opportunity for 
adv anced study. One teacher to every six girls. Open-air classrooms. 
BLES, our Junior School for 6 to 1 separate com- 
plete pment. H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. C .B., Prin. - 
— 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Ely School Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Boys’ Schools. 


Boys’ Schools. 


Boys’ Schools 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
(MILITARY) 

College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 

Upward. Boarding and Day School. Twelve Miles from 

New York City. Beautifully situated in_ the Hackensack 

Valley overlooking the river. Address HEADMASTER, 

Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New Jersey. 


Ghe Yeates School 


John H. Schwacke for Boys LANCASTER 
Head Master COLLEGE “PREPARATORY Pennsylvania 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 

College stablished and equipped to prepare 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life. work. 
Recreation balanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
separate Junior Department. Summer Session, Parents and boys 


i t ll. 
4 “Temilncon, Headmaster, Box 124, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mc BURNEY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college and life. Directed by the West 

Side Y. M. C. A. Catalogue on request. Tuition $150- 

Porter Damon, Headmaster, 318 West 57th 
C. 


- 


Distinctive Dressmaking 


What would it mean to you to be able to express 
your own individuality in dress—to know that 
every article of your attire was always becom- 
ing, an expression of yourself? You can know. 
There is a wonderful new-plan by which, no mat- 
ter where you may live, you can learn every step 
in fashionable dressmaking and millinery so that 
you can make for yourself dresses, waists, skirts, 
coats, suits, evening gowns, oy children’s 
clothes—in fact, garments of eve kin An 
you can interpret and apply in nabiun them the 

7 || secrets of distinctive dress. 
Thousands .of women and girls, by this very 
} method, have learned these secrets of dress and 
are now applying them at a great saving in mak- 
ing clothes for themselves or have opened shops of 


handsome booklet containing full information. Be 
sure to say whether you are most interested in home 
or professional dressmaking or millinery. 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, Inc. 


/ 
=e Dept. 36 C, Scranton, Penna. 


COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 


“The Smartest Courses in Town.” Design, 
Sketch and Execute Models, with ‘the “MADE 
IN FRANCE ONLY” way by mail and 
resident course via 
BROWN’S SALON STUDIO 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, - Branch de Luxe 
New York City San Francisco, Cal. 


PREPARE NOW FOR AFTER THE WAR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Summer Session July 6 
Special industrial art courses in Architecture, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertising, Tex- 
tile Design, Illustration, ete. Circulars March Ist. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 


@ Costume Design and Illustration 


Are you interested in a well-paying profession? 

unique method of instruction has developed 
some of “ome leading fashion illustrators and creators 
in New York; not an art course requiring years of 
study; our lessons are practical, interesting, and 
prepare you in short time; only school recommended 
by the trade; under direction Emil Alvin Hartmann, 
master of costume design ; morning, afternoon, evening 
classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of students’ 
work. or write for Booklet H. 


608 Park 
The Fashion Academy, 898, Avs: 


Dressmaking 
g Cutting and Millinery 
comprehensively and thoroughly taught by. the S. T. 
Taylor System (invented 1848). upils make their. 
own dresses in class. Schools throughout the country. 
For full, information address 


S. T. TAYLOR CO., Publishers of LE BON TON 
Dept. H, 13-15 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
designing and pattern wholesale, retail or home 
use. Day and Evening r write for particulars. 
DRESSMAKING AND. MILLINERY 


Chartered under Reg 
25 West st. ‘Rew York 209 So. State "St. Chicago 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART of the City of New York 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides 
a thorough and comprehensive musical education in all 
branches and equipped to give highest advantages to most 
exceptional talents. Address Secretary, 120 Claremont 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


* studies with others of their own age. 


BLAKE SCHOOL 


for Boys 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


To parents: 


degree of individual instruction 


rapidly prepared for college. 


This school is inter- 
ested in the education and development of 
your boy. Our facilities enable us to have 
small classes, averaging about three boys, 
in order that each boy may receive a large 
and con- 
sequently make rapid advancement. Boys 
who have failed to make progress in schools 
where there are larger classes and less in- 
dividual attention succeed here and are 
Our faculty 


is composed of men of wide experience in 
Upper school 


Lower 


preparing boys for college. 
for boys from 14 to 19 years. 
school for boys under 14. 


Constant thought and attention is ‘given 
to the moral and physical development of 
The climate is healthful and in- 
vigorating. Our saddle horses are for the 
A nearby lake affords 


the boy. 


use of the boys. 
skating in winter and boating in summer. 
Other sports provided. 


Address Registrar for Catalogue 


tion, write to Mr. 


_ Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, 


Training Your Boy 
for Success 


OW, more than ever before,.a man’s 
success depends upon his preparation 
for.a career. His boyhood training 

must give him a well balanced development. 


Private schools are as a rule better quali- 
fied to give such a development than are 
public schools. In a first-class private 
school, a boy comes in contact with masters 
of a high type, men who wield a great influ- 
ence in character building and who take a 
personal interest in every pupil under their 


care. 


Of course, you want to give your boy the 
best possible education. On this page are 
announcements of boys’ schools of recog- 
nized standing—schools that can give your 
boy the preparation essential to his suc- 
cess in life. 


When making your selection, if you find 
that you would like some help or informa- 
Kenneth N. Chambers, 
who conducts this department, and he will 
be pleased to give you advice or to aid you 
in any way. Address him at Harper’s 
New York. 


Special Schools 


BRYN MAWR SCHOOL £2: individual 
Corrective psychology’ for backwardness, speech defects and nervous 


irritability. In keeping with latest research in psychology and 
medicine. School subjects. Vocational guidance. Consultation. 


ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M.A., Director, Rosemont, Pa. 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and undeveloped 
mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s care 
and_ association with normal children. J. RocErs Se EY, M.D., 
Resident Physician. Mrs. J. Rogers HEepLEy (N. . Univ.), Prin. 


For Exceptional Child E 
Miss Woods’ School , Exception ron. 


in a suburban home, for 
the care and training of children who, through mental or physical 
disability, are unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles 
from Philadelphia. Booklet. MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. Box number 152. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 
Intimate home care. Special! 
department for young girls. Unusual advantages. 75 acres. 
Modern Manor House. Address 

Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Principal, 


HALIFAX, near Plymouth, Mass. 


A real Home for 
Music Students 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


EW YO RK SCHOOL M US | C A AN D ART 
Central Park West, Corner 95th Street, New York 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of Music 
and the Arts eouahe from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished faculty. 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 


Pupils 
May Enter Any Da 


School Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage 
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M. VERONINE 
VESTOFF 
Artist, Russian 
Imperial Ballet 


Solo Danseure 
Classique 


SEROVA 


ndon, 


Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 


Dancing. Chi 
WwW 


ork, Nature Dancing and Dramatic Denttessine. 


Personal Instruction of M. Veronine 
Vestoff and Mlle. Sonia Serova 


*‘Nature Dancing’’ and ‘‘The Russian Imperial Method 
of Training a Dancer’’ have been accepted by the danc- 
ing public of America as text-books. They are 
authoritative, comprehensive and concise in ex- 
pression. An invaluable aid to all 

desiring to gain proficiency in these arts. 

Price $5. oe per volume. 


Booklet «« HB,”’ descriptive of the 


awaits 
your 


MLLE. SONIA 


Graduate Russian 


+ { Wordsworth School 
Lo England 


VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL 


of Interpretative-Classic & Nature Dancing 
26 East 46th St., topposite the Ritz) New York 


Classes Private Lessons 
Ballet, Interpretative, Classic, National and Folk 
ren’s Courses a Specialty Baby 


THE SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 1918 
MAY 27th—AUGUST 3d INCLUSIVE 


y 


'!Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Empire Theatre and Companies. 
Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 


Room 175, Carnegie Hall, New York 


AL VIENE Authority on 


Each department a large school in it- 
self. Academic, Technical and Prac- 
tical Training. Students’ School The- 
atre and Stock Co. afford New York 
Appearances. For catalogue, write 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Study Desired 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadwa 


DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 
New York 


New York School of Expression 


(Chartered by the Regents of the State of N. Y.) 


25th year opens Oct. 8th. Voice training for Conversa- 
Voice defects 
Drama; Pantomime; Physical Culture; Social 
Saturday Classes for teachers. 


tion, Teaching and Public Speaking. 
cured. 
and Classic Dancing. 
Catalogue. 


318 West 57th Street | 2: 


New York City 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 908 Fiatiron 


ui 
present 
Classes. 
Sch in the > weet rite 
particulars and list 
Building, 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial 
Newspaper, Magazine illustrating. 
maven portraits and posters arn big 
By our simple our talen 
8 Mait r Loc 
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Gaze into the Globe of Fashion 
with Marjorie Rambeau 


IRST a mist, a confusion of hurrying forms, then 
clear and beautiful—that is the vision 
conflicting fancies 
in the Globe of Fashion before 


Roshanara_ Crepe, 
clusive 
its sheer 


a picture, 
of the crystal gazer. 
of the hour there rise 
Miss Rambeau three 


silk 


loveliness, 


for outdooring, 


Silks de Luxe 


Out of the 


creations. 


luxurious, 
and 
themselves 


splendidly 


fashion 


surpassing beauty. 


Wonderful fabrics carry style inspiration in every 
of weave 
fashion finds in them a spirit akin to his own 
changing in form, always beautiful in 


variant 


—ever 
concept. 


H. R. 


MALLINSON & COMPANY 


New Stlks First” 


The 


March, 


New York 


and color; the true genius ot 


Sox 


Khaki-Kool 
Will-o’-the-W isp, 


into gowns 


in all 


youth-giving, peasant style, 


the ex- 


of 


Shooting buds, flowers nodding 
their welcome, blue, blue skies, all 
nature in her happiest mood—and 
this outdoor dress of Hero colored 
Roshanara Crepe in the simple, 
har- 
monious even to the wooden beads 
—this 1s the picture the crystal 
reveals. 


Frocks, hais, parasols, jewels, a 
medley of the stuffs that make 
prima donnas. These Marjorie 
Rambeau sees in the crystal, but 
ene stands alone—pre-eminent—a 
frock of Khaki-Kool with bodice 
of printed Indestructible | oile. 


As every woman delights in pic- 
turing herself in a becoming evwve- 
ning gown,—soft, clinging, flatter- 
tig, imespirational, thus 
Rambeau sees herself in a filmy 
frock of flame tinted, shes a 
iridescent [Vill O’ the Wisp veiling 
golden hued Pussy Willow. 
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DeLuxe Rugs 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18.1916 


‘CO many guests have asked what makes my living room so 
cheerful-looking and so comfortable, and I tell them all 
that the secret lieson the floor. Since we bought the CREX 
DE LUXE Rug, the room seems so much brighter and freshened 
up that we spend all our spare time there.”’ 


ringbone weaves are 


equally durable, adapt- 
able and economical, but 
more simple in design 
and color effects. CREX 
Rugs in the home reflect. 
good taste and a sense 


CREX DE LUXE Rugs come in a wonderful range of beautiful patterns 

_and color ideas making it easy to select a rug to fit any decorative scheme. 
CREX lie flat—stay even—are reversible—soft to the tread—dirt, dust and 
damp proof—need no beating, simply shaking—and are economical enough 
to use in any room—the year ’round. 


of refinement. Booklet 
When buying—be sure you obtain the genuine. Make free. 
-R-E-X woven in the edge of the side binding. it | : kl 
isn't there, it isn't a CREX. 


tions of thirty-six patterns in nat- 
ural colors free on request. Write 
for them today. 


NEW YORK, N. 


a Practical War-time Economy to Buy CREX”’ 
CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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Their Genius 
made them 


The Victrola 
makes them immortal 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French Academy. 
Members of this brotherhood of the great are known as the French 
In the world of recorded music, there is a similar dis- 
tinction in becoming a famous Victor artist. None but the chosen few 
can win this laurel. 


The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the painter 
on his eloquent canvas. ‘The achievements of the statesman and the 
scientist remain as lasting monuments of their skill. 
famous singer, the actor who has endeared himself to thousands, the 
beloved artist whose magic bow, like the.lute of Orpheus, has swayed 
and charmed the multitude? Is their divine fire to be forever quenched ? 


Is their voice of gold to be forever silenced ? 


Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices need 
never die, great music need never perish. 


Mankind loves to crown.a Genius. 
appear on this page have won the applause and affection of the public 
for the beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, and the uplift of their 
matchless art, as expressed upon the stage and to that far vaster, world- 
wide audience who knows them by their Victor Records. As long as 
there are ears to hear, their Victor Records will preserve their living, 
breathing emotions, their infectious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous 
notes of their inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor 
Supremacy 
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The artists whose portraits 
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WISE BUYING WILL HELP 
WIN THE WAR 


omy. Many very wise people talk of little 

' else. Economy, they say, is essential to win- 

ning our war. But just what do these people 

mean by economy? That is a point—an important 

point—which ought to be explained. Just what 

constitutes economy ought to be made as clear as 
a window-pane. But it has not been, as yet. 

There is, however, one thought on economy 
which is really constructive—which means some- 
thing—and here it is: Eliminate waste. Buy 
what you want, but waste nothing you buy. 
Hoover started this maxim in circulation. But 
you can apply it as closely to your wardrobe as to 
your kitchen—by the use of Harper’s Bazar. 

There is, of course, a wide no-man’s-land of dif- 
ference between clever buying and wasteful buy- 
ing. If you go into a store knowing nothing about 
the trend of fashion, your money is quite likely 
to be spent for a model the store is anxious to sell, 
rather than for a model you ought to have. It is 
difficult to select things which are—and will con- 
tinue to be—really fashionable, unless you know, 
before entering the store, just where the trend of 
fashion is leading. 

During the coming season, for instance, styles 
will be very unsettled. Materials will be scarce. 
Women’s clothes will undergo sudden changes. 
To be well dressed and at the same time save 
money on your wardrobe, you must know what 
to buy. This means that you must know in ad- 
vance what is going to be worn. 

Harper’s Bazar is the only magazine that gives 
you real advance fashion information—because it 
is the only magazine that secures its fashions 
direct from the creators at home as well as abroad. 

Other magazines merely mirror the current of- 
ferings of the shops. They show what is being 
worn. Of course, Harper’s Bazar does that, too. 
But it also does far more. For the Bazar has on 
its staff as regular contributors the greatest origi- 
nators and designers of fashions both in Paris and 
New York. And these originators show you 
what to buy by telling you what is going to be 
worn before it is actually shown in the shops. 


Va hear a great deal, nowadays, about econ- 


Volume LITI 


Often this information appears in the Bazar 
months in advance—even before it is published 
by the fashion trade publications. For example 
in the January Bazar were some original designs 
by Miss Steinmetz suggesting the use of calico for, 
day-time frocks. This issue went to press in No- 
vember and reached subscribers December twenty- 
fifth. Before its publication no printed mention 
of calico had been seen anywhere. And not until 
January eleventh did the daily trade paper an- 
nounce that Dame Fashion might flirt with calico. 

And you will find, if you watch the fashions 
closely, that every new style tendency is described 
and pictured in Harper’s Bazar before you can 
see it anywhere else. 

This is because Erté, Soulié and Drian, the 
three greatest artists and designers of Paris, give 
all their material to the Bazar—and to the Bazar 
alone. No other magazine in America can have 
it. It is because Lady Duff Gordon, Henri Bendel, 
Hickson, Tappé and Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz are 
regular contributors to the Bazar. They know 
fashions—for they help to make the fashions. 

In addition to Erté, Soulié and Drian we have 
in Paris an expert news gathering organization. 
Under the direction of Mrs. van Campen Stewart 
—most experienced of all Paris correspondents— 
the Bazar has the entrée to the innermost recesses 
of the French fashion houses. Which means that 
it brings you the pick of the advance creations. 

Although, to the eye, it is the epitome of luxury, 
Harper’s Bazar is really a practical aid to economy. 
It tells you with authority how to spend your 
money wisely—and, conversely, how not to spend 
it wastefully. 


RS. Humphry Ward’s stirring war-novel, an- 
nounced -last month, will appear in April. 
Women in khaki, women on farms, women in 
shell-plants, women at the wheel—there you have 
the atmosphere of this inspiring story. Its name 
is ‘“Old Wine in New Bottles.” No other novel, 
since the war began, so closely touches your own 
life. For in America’s call for women to-day you 
can see the effect of women’s triumph in England. 


“Many miles to the south of Paris, in the ruggedly beautiful province of 
Auvergne, the centuries old Chateau Chavaniac Lafayette, the birthplace 
of the gallant young soldier who fought the great fight for us, is being 
transformed into a home for sons of French officers fallen in batile. Could 
anything be more symbolic of the future relations between two great peoples 
than this work of love undertaken by a group of Americans for the protec- 
tion of the flower and youth of the war-scarred France?” 

This is the beginning of a wonderful article written for the Bazar by Mrs. 
William Astor Chanler, who is President and Founder of the French Heroes 
Fund. You will find it on page 27. 

Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, literary editor of the Boston Transcript, pub- 
lishes every year a list of those short stories which are the year’s best. His 
new list is not yet out, but he has said that three stories by Miss I. A. R. 
Wylie were among the most memorable of the year. The second part of 
Miss W ylie’s notable story ‘‘Straws on the Flood”’ begins on page 38. 
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Copyright, 1918, by International Magazine Company (Harper’s Bazaz) 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine Company, George I. Willson, President; Joseph A. 


Moore, Vice-president; Julian M. Gerard, Treasurer: W. 


Single Copies, 25 cents. Yearly subscriptions in United States and dependencies, $3.00. In 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best t 


In foreign countries, extra postage, $2.00. 
renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. 


Harper’s Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 


Langdon, Secretary. 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
: In Canada, extra postage, $1.00. 
o 


In requesting change of address please give the address to which your 
pe Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail. 
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Copyright, 1ror8, Harper's Bazar for March: 


MRS.GWILLIAM, ASTOR CHANLER 
And her sons, William Astor Chanler, Jr.. and Ashley Chanler 


Mrs. Chanler, as the founder and president of the French Heroes Fund, is deeply concerned in many branches of war relief undertaken 
by the organization. The original purpose of the Fund was to help the réformés rebuild their lives and, when taught a trade compatible with 
their crippled condition, market their production. Many toys and dolls made by. these unfortunate mutilés have been sold in New York 
through the efforts of the Fund. In her work in France, Mrs. Chanler is assisted by a powerful committee headed by Mlle. Valentine Thom- 
son, editor of La Vie Feminine, and Mrs. Edward Tuck, who has lived in Paris for thirty years. Although responding eagerly to all proper 
demands on its energies and resources, the F. H. F. will in future concentrate on the Lafayette memorial. For its new and permanent endeavor 
the Fund, through the combined efforts of Mrs. Chanler and Mr. John Moffatt, has raised in America three hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand dollars during the past twelve months. The French Government, to show its interest in the success of the school, has granted priority 
in factories and on railroads for all equipment needed for the buildings and also released labor for the construction work, an unheard-of 
occurrence nowadays 
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CHATEAU CHAVANIAC LAFAYETIE 


Pach Bros. 


The birthplace of the Marquis de Lafayette, which is being transformed by A mer- 
_tcans into a home and school for the sons of French officers fallen in battle. 


OUR TRIBUTE TO THE FRIEND OF WASHINGTON 


By BEATRICE ASHLEY CHANLER 


ANY miles to the south of Paris, in the 
ruggedly . beautiful province of Au- 
vergne, the centuries old Chateau 
Chavaniac Lafayette, the birthplace 
of the gallant young soldier who fought 
the great fight for us,.is being trans- 

formed into a home for sons of French officers 


fallen in battle. Could anything be more symbolic 


of the future relations between two great peoples 
than this work of love undertaken by a group of 
Americans for the protection of the flower and 
youth of war-scarred France? | 

To many of us, it is eminently fitting that the 
descendants of those for whom Lafayette fought 
more than a century ago should repay in this man- 
ner some of the debt they long have owed to the 
high-hearted young general and, through him, to 
his country. But should we, after all, when per- 
forming a labor of love cloud it with the thought 
of debt and payment, even though it be a debt 
of honor? 

The Lafayette orphanage is primarily an ex- 
pression of a desire, on the part of Americans, to 
help France in her moment of blackest need. In 
these death-dealing years, when her army has per- 
formed miracles and her people have developed 
almost superhuman qualities, something to bring 
fear to the hearts of all thinking men has hovered 
ever in the background, threatening to kill the 
radiant flame that is the spirit of France. It is the 
cry of the children, those growing boys and girls, 
who in the nature of things are all France’s hope 
for years to come, her one sure bulwark against 
future aggression. The children must be saved, 
for only through them will the France we know and 
love live on. 

No nation engaged in such a life and death strug- 
gle, as now convulses France, can adequately care 
for all of her non-combatants. It became, therefore, 
not only the duty, but the privilege of the greatest 
of all neutrals to cooperate with the French Gov- 
ernment in feeding, clothing and housing its thou- 
sands of desolated women and children. En passant, 
now that we are at-last her ally, our duty to our 
sister republic is many times greater. From the 
first horror-stricken days of the war, much has been 
done by the American Red Cross and individually 
by American lovers of France for her helpless 
women and children, and the French Government. 
as well as the nation, has gladly accepted all offers 
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American thought has had a beautiful in- 
spiration in choosing the cradle of Lafayette, 
in which to preserve memoirs of American 
inde pendence and to establish an institution 
for the public good. In preserving in the 
Chateau de Chavaniac d’ Auvergne the testi- 
monies and relics of the war which united, 
under the banner of liberty, Washington 
and Rochambeau, and in founding the 
Lafayetle museum, ties which have bound 
the two great democracies to an eternal 
friendship have been commemorated. But 
this was not enough for the inexhaustible 
liberality of the Americans. It went further, 
and it was decided that upon this illustrious 
corner of France, the children of those who 
died in defence of liberty, should find a 
refuge and home, and that, deprived of their 
natural protection, some of these children 
should be adopted by the great American 
people, while others of delicate constitution 
should recover health and strength on this 
robust land. Tt is a large heart that these 
men reveal in preserving a grateful remem- 
brance of past services, and in coming to 
the assistance of the orphaned of a past 
generation, who fought for their cause a 
hundred and forty years ago. May I ven- 
ture, as an aged Frenchman and a lover of 
liberty, to proffer to America the tribute of 
my heartfelt homage? 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


of assistance. But always. no matter what was 
offered, we who worked among the people, we who 
knew much that transpired back of the lines, 
realized that as Americans we never could do 
enough for the nation that has made such supreme 
sacrifices for life, for honor, for democracy. 

Out of eager longings to answer the crv of the 


children, and help ever so little a brave and valiant 
friend, grew the French Heroes Fund, an organiza- 
tion founded by Americans. The original purpose 
of the Fund was to provide relief and work for muti- 
lated soldiers, as well as for the destitute and 
stricken non-combatants of both sexes, but it has 
always been more than ready to add to its labors. 
Such an opportunity came late in the year 1916 
when the Chateau or domaine de Lafayette in 
Haute-Loire, one hundred and fifty miles south of 
Paris, was put up for sale by the present Marquis, 
who inherited it in 1890 from his father. Incident- 
ally, the Marquis is a grandson of George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, General Lafayette’s only son. 
There seemed something providential in the offer- 
ing of this property at a moment when Americans 
so deeply yearned to show their gratitude to the 
I'rench people, and the Fund, as an organization, 
desired greatly to buy the Chateau. Patriotic 
Americans in Boston and New York were ap- 
proached, and almost immediately guarantors were 
found for the purchase of this historic property. 

Sentimentally, the purchase of Lafayette’s birth- 
place by .Americans possessed peculiar appeal. 
The Fund, in the first flush of its success, decided 
to make a French Mount Vernon of the Chateau, 
which is so interesting from architectural and his- 
toric view-points. The original residence, built in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire in 1701. Almost im- 
mediately, however, it was rebuilt from the original 
plans, keeping intact the one tower that had with- 
stood the flames. It was in one of the tower rooms 
on the second floor, overlooking the formal gardens, 
that Gilbert Motier de Lafayette was born on 
September sixth, seventeen hundred and fifty- 
seven. Could there possibly be any greater tribute 
to the memory of that infant, destined to become 
an important international figure, than the trans- 
formation of his birthplace into a second Mount 
Vernon? What a shrine it must become with its 
relics of the wars.in which France and America 
have taken part together! 

The acquisition of this property came at a mo- 
ment when hearts were wrung anew by the needs of 
the land that gave us not only Lafayette, but 
Rochambeau. The appalling problems facing 
France, problems in the solving of which the Fund 
was interested, led to a complete change of pur- 
pose. The Chateau should be more than a museum 
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are eligible for the Government pension, which heretofore 
has been given only to teachers in the Government schools. 
An underlying hope, entertained by the committee and 
the officers of the Fund, is that through the introduction of 
certain American methods of thought, a more complete un- 
derstanding will develop between the rising generations in 
both countries. . To further this end, the English language 
and American sports are included in the curriculum. We 
feel that a knowledge of our language will do much to pro- 
mote international understanding and friendship. And now 
that the United States has entered the war, our plan is to 
include later in the school the sons of American officers fallen 
in battle. Because of the exigencies of the war, we have been 
able to prepare for only a small group, and we opened in 
February with but fifty boys. This group, however, forms the 
nucleus for the greater work to be carried on after the war ends. 
The school also plans to enlist the interest and services of 
leading American manufacturers and business men in the 
training of its students in American industry. We hope that 
the great corporations, whose methods can be adapted to 
the needs of France, will receive these boys as apprentices, 
so that they may return to their native land with a working 
knowledge of America’s greatest industries. This part of 
their education would be practical rather than theoretical 
and would not begin until they are fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. Any boy sent to America must make a monthly report 
of his work, criticisms and observations. This report will 
count toward his degree. Every French boy entering the 
Washington-Lafayette school will be taught that his first 
duty is to France, and that the opportunities given him there 


E. 0. Hoppe’ 
LADY LAVERY 


Wife of Sir John Lavery, the celebrated Irish painter, as a Crivelli 
Madonna in the tableaux arranged by American ladies in London 


of events past and to come; it should be a home and school 
for as many children of France as could be provided for. The 
plan was discussed with various Government officials and 
received the warm endorsement of the Ministers of War, 
Labor, Public Instruction and. Fine Arts, as well as of M. 
Paul Painléve, M. Léon Bourgeois, and M. Brieux, member of 
the Academy; also Mile. Valentine Thomson, one of the fore- 
most women of France. In order to ensure the proper admin- 
istration of the work contemplated, a committee of French 
and American women was formed to represent the F. H. F. 
in France. This Committee de 1’Ecole Washington-Lafay- 
ette comprises Mrs. Edward Tuck, president, Mlle. Thomson, 
Marquise de Chambrun, Comtesse de Luart, Baronne de la 
Grange, Comtesse de Sayve, Mrs. Robert Bliss, Madame 
Charles Le Verrier, and MM. Lapie, Tirman, Philippe, 
Crozier and Bellan. In America, Professor Henry Fairfield 
Osborn is the chairman and moving spirit of the school com- 
mittee. 

Under the new development, the purposes of the Chateau 
fall naturally into four divisions: the school; the preventor- 
ium; a model farm; and the museum. I will take up each one 
separately. 

The school is to be a permanent home for a selected group 
of homeless boys, ranging in age from six to twelve at the 
time of their entrance. These students will receive the best 
possible care and an education based on that given in the 


Charlotte Fairchila 


finest French and American preparatory schools. The school 
is undenominational; each boy attends his own church, and MRS. HENRY CALHOUN TAYLOR 
those who are freethinkers are given moral and ethical train- .. bride of the winter, was Miss Jeannette Jennings, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jennings of New York 


ing. The institution is not strictly private, but cooperates 
with the Government so as to fit into the general school sys- 
tem. The instructors of the Washington-Lafayette schoo] 
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LADY NORTHCLIFFE 


Has received the Grand Cross of Great Britain for her war work 


E. O. Hoppé 


lra L. Hill’s Studio 
MRS. SAMUEL SLOAN COLT 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Grant Mason of Tuxedo Park, was a January bride 


and in the United States are given with the/understanding ‘following his appren- 
ticeship, he will return to his own country and‘devote himself/to upbuilding the new France. 

It is also planned to send ahother group @{_students tothe American universities. Al- 
though the age limit for admittance is set at twelve years, six boys of fifteen are to be 
selected in order that it may be possible to send them to America in the near future and 
thus establish the international scholarship without undue delay. 

When we first took possession of the domaine, more than a year ago, we expected to open 
our school in the spring, but alas, we encountered so many difficulties that weary months 
dragged on with our ardent hopes unrealized. The Chateau needed many repairs, and 
then the House of Administration and the school buildings had to be constructed. As 
happens in most enterprises of this description, the completed plans far and away out- 
stripped their original scope. In the beginning we intended using the upper floors of the 
Chateau for offices and dormitories, but gradually the committee doubted the wisdom of 
this and plans were drawn for the Maison d’Administration, the school and the preven- 
torium. These buildings are practically finished, and-one of the little ironies of life is that 
German prisoners of war were loaned us by the Government to help the French laborers. 
Our buildings are steam heated and electric lighted, and, of course, conform to all modern 
standards of sanitation. Incidentally, we mean to place several large lamps in the village 
which will naturally delight the inhabitants. 

‘ Though the acreage of the estate is already extensive, we are buying in several adjoining 
farms. In this connection it is necessary to have many excellent ‘roads, because we are 
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, a : building for the future when the domaine de Lafayette may be a Mecca for every American 
ee ee _— visitor to France. There are four long and interesting roads on the property which we have 
Débutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Reick of New York named Lafayette, Washington, Independence and Franklin. Then, too, being desirous of 


giving all help possible to the surrounding country, we are (Continued on page 100) 
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URING the past months we have seen 
hundreds of our nurses go out for foreign 
service, calm, clear-eyed, prepared like 
good soldiers for any hardship, any sacri- 
fice. We know too that whatever the 
length of the war, these nurses and 

thousands like them will steadfastly form that bat- 
talion of life to which the armies of the world pin 
their faith. With this in one’s mind, it is stimulat- 
ing to hear from an American woman, who has 
lived’many years in France, of the landing in her 
village of one of our Red Cross units. 

The group of nurses spent but one night in this 

quaint little seaport town, but the villagers still 
talk of that visit and the uniformed women whose 
coming foretold the actite help of America in the 
war. The strangers were domiciled in the convent 
of St. Vincent de Paul, part of which, appropriately 
enough, is a hospital under the Société de Secours 
aux Blessés Militaires. 
“Tt was still light when supper was over,” writes 
my correspondent; ‘‘some went out to stroll about 
picturesque streets, others were permitted glimpses 
of the hospital wards, and others talked with the 
calm-eyed. nuns, but every one went to bed early, 
tired with the excitement and strain of the vovage 
across. Then it was that scampering began in 
earnest. Towels, baths, hot water, cold water, open 
windows, healthy drafts—the nuns were at their 
wit’s end, but as happy as could be. Soon every 
girl was seated next to her own bed, busily rum- 
maging in suitcase and valise. 
“When I left them, the evening shadows were 
fast drawing round. Through the convent windows 
the light from the western sky, where the sun was 
going down in a blaze of copper and gold, lit up the 
dark oaken staircase, where girlish figures flitted 
up and down in pink kimonos or blue bathrobes. 
What a novel sight for that ancient convent! 
With their hair hanging in glorious masses on their 
shoulders, holding towels and soap with an ‘isn’t- 
it-too-strange-to-be-true’ look on their faces, the 
young Americans hastened to wash-stands, where 
only a few weeks before I used to scrub my hands 
before undoing the bandages from some badly 
wounded poili. 

“The next day our nurses rose early and soon 

spread over the town, where their blue suits and 

capes with red lining flung cver their left shoulder 
attracted great attention All too soon they 
gathered at the station, the vig engine puffed and 
started, a whistle sounded, and, watched by gravelv 
smiling villagers, the train bearing the first Eu- 
ropean contingent of Americans, entitled to wear 
the bronze letters U. S., sped away toward Paris.” 
How well-nigh incredible this sounds to one who 
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went through the Red Cross campaign during the 
Spanish War! The quick dispatch of thousands of 
women nurses to foreign war hospitals and their 
eager reception by the greatest military leaders is 
one of the compelling marvels of this war of the 
nations. The present perfection of organization, 
which makes all this possible. is just another modern 
miracle added to those which have been performed 
since August Ist, 1914. 

Twenty years ago, when the United States chal- 
lenged Spain, the services of women nurses were 
looked at askance by the War Department. The 
nursing of sick and wounded soldiers was left en- 
tirely to stewards, men whose training had con- 
sisted of three months’ hospital service. The Army 
was officially and emphatically insistent that, so 
far as war was concerned, woman’s place was in 
the home. But the trained nurses, not to be denied, 
besieged Congress, the War Department and the 
President for recognition. ‘The disease-stricken con- 
dition of our army camps was already a matter of 
record, and it was, perhaps, in a state of desperation, 
that on July rst, 1898, permission to send one unit 
of twenty-four nurses to Cuba was granted the Red 
Cross. This was the reward of arduous campaigning 
on the part of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and other mem- 
bers of the Red Cross. It is also a matter of record 
that when the unit reached Havana harbor, General 
Miles, finding yellow fever had broken out in the 
town. announced that he could not take the re- 
sponsibility of allowing the nurses to land. Follow- 
ing a conference with the army authorities, General 
Miles suggested that we go on to Porto Rico where 
our services were needed and where we would be 
cordially welcomed. 


HIS incident is indicative of the change in of- 

ficial opinion regarding women nurses in the Army 
—to-day the fact that yellow fever had broken out 
would make our services not only welcome. but 
imperative. And just another evidence of the 
change of opinion: our pioneer unit was given pas- 
sage to Cuba on an army transport under great 
protest from officers high in authority; to-day, 
transportation for Red Cross nurses, doctors and 
supplies is second in importance only to that of the 
army’s fighting forces and needs. 

This great change in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, as to woman’s place in the world, has been 
more or less a matter of education, not only of the 
Government, but of the public at large. And 
neither the former conservatism nor present liberal- 
ism has been peculiar to the Government and people 
of the United States. All of the countries now at 
war have traveled the same road as our own. It is 
not necessary, however, in this article to comment 
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Mrs. Richard Aldrich, who is work- 
ing for the Red Cross in Washing- 
ton, is a daughter of the Jate John 
Winthrop Chanler of New York. 
In 1898 Mrs. Aldrich went as a 
volunteer aid to Cuba with the first 
Red Cross nursing unit recognized 
by the United States Government. 
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on the stupendous right-about-face movement ex- 
ecuted by our Allies. That is merely one phase of 
the war. 

Every branch of the work undertaken by the 
American Red Cross—the formation of base hospi- 
tals and ambulance companies, sanitary service, 
preventative work at home and abroad, reconstruc- 
tion work, disaster relief and untold others—is 
founded on and developed by the labor of women. 
I’rom the Casualty Clearing Houses on the firing- 
lines of France and Italy to the canteens at the 
inland railway stations of our own country, women 
form an unbroken line of relief. It is, however, in 
the huge department devoted to nursing and care 
of sick and wounded soldiers that woman’s: work . 
reaches its highest opportunity. And it is the desire 
of the national organization that the great army 
of women back of our fighting men realize that the 
first efforts of the Red Cross are devoted to succor- 
ing those wounded on the field of battle. 

With the beginning of the year 1918, ten months 
after our entry into the war, we had equipped and 
sent seventeen hundred and ninety nurses to Eu- 
rope and had another two thousand ready for 
mobilization—these figures are constantly increas- 
ing. Two years before the United States entered 
the war, the Department of Military Relief had 
begun to recruit groups of doctors and nurses who 
could be called into service at short notice. This 
work of preparedness was pushed so energetically 
that six complete units were ready for active service 
when President Wilson issued his ultimatum to 
Germany. Fach unit contained twenty-two sur- 
geons and physicians, sixty-five Red Cross nurses, 
two dentists and one hundred and fifty-two men of 
the enlisted Reserve Corps. Seven weeks after the 
declaration of war, one of these units passed through 
England on its way to France. Thus the first 
detachment of the American Army to reach the 
war zone wore the flaming badge of the Red Cross. 

Since the night spent by that first American unit 
in the ivy-walled convent in France, approximately 
fifty base hospital units have been equipped, a 
large number of which are already in active service 
in foreign countries. Several of these units, al- 
though prepared to handle hospitals of five hundred 
beds, have been called upon to care for much larger 
numbers and are.now able to treat from one thou- 
sand to two thousand cases. 

Late in January the Red Cross Nursing Service, 
at the request of the British Government, recruited 
and equipped a group of one hundred nurses for 
service with the British Expeditionary Forces. This 
call for help on the part-of the British Government 
forces home anew the realization that the allied 

(Continued on page 98) 
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NLY the salty wind from the East River 
is sure of finding Hague Street, and 
that only because it has the aid of such 
guiding funnels in the great wall of 
Manhattan known as Peck Slip, Old 
Slip, James Slip and Market Slip. If it 
were not for these, any wind—frosty winter’s wind, 
the passionate summer wind, or the mellow spring 
and autumn winds—would miss it entirely. 

One might think it hazardous for a blind man to 
set out for other parts of the city every day and 


come back safely to such an obscure corner of the - 
town, but there was such a blind man—a peram-. 


bulating merchant, offering shoe-strings, pencils 
and note-books; but he never got lost, or had to ask 
his way. He led himself by the nose, as it were; a 
large nose overhanging a drooping white moustache 
which flowed in two curving streams into a sea of 
snow-white beard, which jutted from beneath an 
old felt hat acrass the front of which was a tin sign 
bearing the one word announcing his affliction. 

He was known as Mr. Winkle to the score of 
families in Hague Street occupying the dilapidated 
residences, squatting, as if frightened, amid the 
great warehouses; and some people called him Old 
Rip, because he had once owned a little dog which a 


writer for a Sunday paper had immortalized as the 
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BOY WANTED 


By JOHN A: MOROSO 


“dog Schneider”. Mr. Winkle sighed with relief, 
as he tapped his way under one of the arches 
of Brooklyn Bridge and beyond into Hague Street. 
The echoes bestirred |themselves and made a 
great ado over. his safe return, as he pursued 
his resounding way to the third house on the 
right. Tapping up the worn brownstone stoop, 
he let himself in with a latch-key and tapped 
on up and up, clear to the attic and into a 
very comfortable room. 

Glowing coals from an open fireplace suffused the 
room with a soft, warm light and showed a center 
table, one end of which was piled with pencils and 
other articles used in the lucrative business of 
mendicancy. At the other end of the table were 
books with pages of raised letters. The bed was 
roomy, with clean sheets and immaculate pillow- 
shams. In the window swung a wicker bird-cage, 
and from it came a_-glorious greeting. 

‘“‘Good evening, Mr. Tweetums,” cried the blind 
man, putting his cane in the corner and tossing his 
hat and sign upon the table. ‘‘And how are you 
this evening, Mr. Tweetums, and how would you 
like an apple, Mr. Tweetums?” 

The canary’s joy at being thus addressed became 
frantic, and he began to sing with all sorts of flour- 
ishes, crescendos and decrescendos until with a 
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final deroulade he paused exhausted, but completely 
happy. 

“Very good, Mr. Tweetums; very good,”” said the 
blind man. He pulled an apple and a knife from his 
pockets and, getting ready a fat plug of the fruit, 
opened the door of the cage. Mr. Tweetums flew 
to his hand with many brisk chirps and permitted 
himself to be stroked, as he pecked at the morsel. 

‘A very elegant young gentleman is what I say,” 
the old man went on, holding his pet to his lips. 
“Beats anything in the bird line, does Mr. Tweet- 
ums.” At the repetition of his name the canary 
again burst into song and flew to his owner’s 
shoulder. 

“The idea!”’ protested Mr. Winkle, as he fished 
in a drawer and produced a piece of soft cardboard 
and a pencil. ‘‘It’s too late for young canaries to 
be up and about. To bed with you, quick; shut your 
eyes tight and go to sleep!”’ Off the bird flew to his 
cage, and with a comfortable little twitter snuggled 
his head down and obeyed orders. 

‘“‘Now, if poor Schneider were only on the job, 
what a happy family we would be!” sighed Mr. 
Winkle. ‘‘What we need is another voice in the 
family, and while business is good we’re going to 
get one.” He pulled a chair to the table and feeling 
for what he called “the northwest” corner of the 
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sheet of cardboard drew with a great deal of care 
in large letters the two words: ‘‘Boy Wanted.” 
Running his fingers over the indentations, he sighed 
with regret that he had started so close to the left 
hand edge that he could not prefix a word, but 
finally determined to add it, thus making the sign 
read: “‘Boy Wanted—Small.”’ 

“A large boy wouldn’t do,” he soliloquized aloud. 
“All animals should be trained when they’re 
young.” And satisfied with this reflection he put 
down underneath: “Apply evenings, Mr. Winkle, 
top floor.” 

His artistic endeavors ended happily, for he had 
no sooner put away the pencil than his long nose 
rose with a slow and grateful elevation. 

“It’s Mrs. Popoff,” he declared to himself. 
“It’s supper time. Come in, Mrs. Pop! Come 
right in. And how are things this evening in the 
goulash works below?”’ 

The door opened and in popped Mrs. Pop, whose 
broad and rosy face above a tray of steaming 
dishes bore smiles enough to banish half the cares 
of the world. 

“Lentil soup, stewed tomatoes, potted beef, a 
baked murphy, bread and butter and tea,” sang out 
Mr. Winkle, as if there could be no mistake about it. 

“Have you got on your slippers, Mr. Winkle?”’ 
she demanded with mock severity, as she placed the 
tray on the table. yp. - them in front of the fire 
early this afternoon.”’ 

“Not yet, Mrs. Pop.” 

““Y’ oughter had ’em on a half hour ago,” she 
protested, and dropping to her knees began pomne 
off his heavy shoes. 

“Mrs. Pop,” sighed the old man. 

“Yes, Mr. Winkle.” 

“T want a boy.” 

Mrs. Pop~ gst her balance and fell backward 
from her crouching position, making the furniture 
rattle. 

“T do,” Mr. Winkle repeated. “Hang this sign 
on the door-bell when you return to the works be- 
low and attend to any answers for me. Will you? 
I want a small one; smaller the better.” 

Mrs. Pop spelled out the sign, glanced about the 
room to see that everything was shipshape for the 
night and retired, blushes still mantling her round 
cheeks. 


ANY youngsters came in answer to the flapping 
appeal on the door-bell. There were boys with 
cigarette stumps smelling in their pockets, boys 
freckled and unfreckled, profane ‘boys and pious 
boys, and those who pretended to be good but who 
were far from it. Some of them brought dogs and 
others brought smail brothers; one brought a bottle 
filled with snails; one brought a dried balloon-fish 
and one brought a young feneaae that he proudly 
introduced as his “goil”’. 

Mrs. Pop was kept popping in and out of the 
basement for some days, but.one glance at an ap- 
plicant was suflicient. “They were all young savages, 
and when she turned them away they made faces 
at her as she slaved in the “‘ works” cooking meals 
for her table-boarders. Several times she noticed 
a swarthy woman of thirty or so pause to read the 
sign and pass on, and so Mrs. Pop was not sur- 
prised when she answered the bell one evening to 
find the woman with a tiny lad at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Pop cheerfully. And taking 
up a lamp from the table near the door she started 
up the stairs, followed by the child and his mother. 
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Mr. Tweetums had not yet been sent to bed and 
greeted the company with a rippling welcome, as 
Mrs. Pop put the lamp on the table and turned up 
the wick. 

“‘Here’s a boy,” she announced, and as she pulled 
off his cap a mass of dark brown curls tumbled about 
a well+shaped forehead. 

‘Bring him here,”’ ordered: Mr. Winkle from the 
easy chair before the fire, and tilting his nose re- 
marked: ‘“‘ New duds—just out of the sho 

The mother signed to the child to go to the blind 
man. ‘His name Tommy—Tommy Salvatore,’ 
she said. ‘‘He Piemonte li'l boy. No Sicilian. He 

ood—a boy.” 

Mr. Winkle’s fingers swept the clustered curls, 
the arched brow, the sloping cheeks. He touched 
the slender throat and the little shoulders and, as he 
perched him on his knee, he put an arm tenderly 
about the little chap’s waist. 

“Beautiful,” was his one word. 

“Not much maccaron’ he get,’’ explained the 
mother. ‘Me work in shop all day.” And Mrs. 
Pop, her big brown eyes shadowing with sympathy, 
added for Mr. Winkle’s benefit: ‘‘The little boy’s 
father is dead.” 

Mr. Winkle stroked the applicant’s thin cheeks 
again. The thin little arms, too, he thought, might 
be accounted for by that one sentence. ‘‘‘ Not 
much maccaron.’”’ 

“T’ll take good care of him, ” said the old man 
after thinking a long time, “and he’ll take good 
care of me. Bring him here every morning on your 
way to work and stop for him every night. I'll 
pay three dollars a week and buy his dinner.”’ 


OWN-STAIRS Mrs. Pop made it all clear to 
Mrs. Salvatore. Mr. Winkle ought not to 
trust himself alone on the streets now that Schneider 
was dead, especially i in winter when he caught colds 
and couldn’t smell his way home. To Rosina Sal- 
vatore the arrangement was as if planned by the 
archangels themselves to relieve her poverty. 

Up-stairs, as Mr. Winkle prepared to retire to his 
comfortable bed, he discoursed to the sleeping Mr. 
Tweetums at considerable length, the burden of 
his remarks being that it was best to take ’em 
young, feed ’em good and wrap ’em up warm and 
be kind to ’em and love ’em, reminding Mr. Tweet- 
ums that in his Testament it was put down that of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Rosina Salvatore had suffered a little too long 
from “not much maccaron’’, and the hours in the 
shop—she packed dates over on West Broadway— 
had not help ed her lungs any. So, when the bitter 
months of the winter came, pneumonia developed 
and she died, despite the fact that Mrs. Popovitch 
kept a fire in her room over on Cherry Hill all the 
time she was sick and Mr. Winkle paid the doctor’s - 
bills. 

Before Rosina passed away she confided to the 
Russian woman of Hague Street a secret which, 
strange to relate, was not in turn confided to Mr. 
Winkle. Mrs. Pop accepted this burden, as she ac- 
cepted everything, with the fatalism of her race. 
The dying Italian woman was assured that Tommy 
would have every care that a father and mother 
could give him, and that he would grow up to know 
that his own real mother had loved him and that 
when the time came her spirit would be waiting for 
him at the gates beyond. 

Tommy was too young to be frightened by the 
shadow of the sable wings, and turned to Mrs. Pop 


quite naturally and gave her all the love he could 
spare from the kindly Mr. Winkle, whom he wor- 
shipped from the very first. 

Outside, the snow was packed in the corners of 
the little glass panes of the attic window and piled 
high on the sill. The voices of a stormy night could 
be heard in the myriad struts and cables of the 
great bridge, which swung above the chimney-tops 
of Hague Street. But within the coals glowed 
beneath the mantel, and the soft light of a shaded 
lamp on Mr. Winkle’s table illuminated as snug a 
retreat as any one could desire. 

“And now,” said Mr. Winkle as he leaned over 
and felt the little cot put beside his bed for Tommy, 
to be sure that it was soft enough, “‘we will discuss 
the future of the boy.” 

‘First comes the education. It is best to start 
early. I found it so with Schneider, and also with 
Tweetums. I can’t very well. train him in my 
trade, being as he has eyes, Mrs. Pop.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Mrs. Pop. 

‘Although it is a pretty good business, especially 
in winter when the snow is on the ground,” he con- 
tinued. 

‘“‘And one is led ciate the streets by a little 
angel,” added Mrs. Pop, shrewdly. 

“Ah, that is just it!’’ exclaimed Mr. Winkle. 
“There is a school just around the corner from 
Trinity Church, a school for boys who may be 
choir singers, if their voices develop. My idea is 
to take him there. Once the boy gets me clear of 
the traffic on William Street and Park Row, we 
follow the sound of the bells and finally get to the 
school, where I leave him and attend to business. 
After school I call for him, and home we come to- 
gether.”’ 


OMMY SALVATORE was nine years old when 

his mother died. Mrs. Popovitch, long a widow 
and childless, accepted his coming as the hungriest 
of the lost children of her tribe must have accepted 
the manna in the desert, for her soul had been long 
starved for the love of a little one. Mr. Winkle had 
gotten along very well with a dog and then with his 
bird friend, but as much as he loved Schneider and 
Mr. Tweetums the affection for his little lad now 
far transcended anything that he had ever exper- 
ienced. 

“Mrs. Pop,” declared the old man one evening 
in early summer, between crashes of sound from 
the bridge above; “Mrs. Pop, the Lord has been 
mighty good to me, I’m a-thinking. 

to me, Mr. Winkle,” 
promptly. | 

“Is the lad asleep?” 

“Tucked into bed down-stairs,” she replied. 

“And his little cot up here has been empty nearly 
four years now,” mildly protested Mr. Winkle, but 
with a smile. 

“I was that lonesome,” she sighed. 

Mr. Winkle grunted. 

“He’s thirteen years old,” he mused aloud. 

“And so obedient,” went on Mrs. Pop, her plump 
hands clasped in her lap as she rocked in a chair 
close to Mr. Winkle. “I have taught him to de- 
pend on me entirely, and not to let the teachers at 
the school fuss with his clothes or touch him at all; 
and as for little boys, he keeps away from them.” 

‘But how about the little girls, eh, Mrs. Pop?” 
asked Mr. Winkle slyly. ‘How will we keep the 
little girls from falling in love with him? In the 

(Continued ou page 94) 
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PARISIENNES | By DriANn 


Hotel Ritz in Paris is still the rendezvous for lunch and tea. The pretty Parisiennes and the smartly gowned American women, who are conspicuous in Red Cross 
work and other war activities in the French capital, are the attractions which bring together in these suave, convivial gatherings an ever-increasing number of American 
officers, with their French, Belgian, English and Portuguese comrades. The service in this exclusive restaurant is nowadays somewhat slow, the decorations rather 
shabby, and the little receptacles which the waiters guard so jealously hold a sticky brown mixture, which passes for sugar and tempts only the few who are not 
equipped with their individual sugar boxes. Drian, who skilfully interpretates les Parisiennes in all their moods, has admirably rendered the atmosphere 
of this animated scene. This ts the fourth subject in the series of pen and ink drawings by Drian, which is being published exclusively in Harper's Bazar. 
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A stained glass window, designed by the celebrated Valentin Bouch, is from the Abbey 
Church of Flavigny, Lorraine, XVIth century. The initials F I L on the lowest 
panel represent the first letters of the motto of Warry de Lucy, 21st prior of Flavigny. 


The F.iRyan 
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This graceful relief of Madonna and Child, by Dona- 
tello (1386-1466) was formerly in the Aynard Collec- 
tion and is described by Dr. Bode as undoubtedly a 
work of the master’s own hand. He extols the nobility 
of style and dignity of this fine work. which is suggest- 
ive of Greek art in the simplification of form. 
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Religious 


N the collection of Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan’s examples of early Italian 
art is seen one of the most im- 
portant groups in private owner- 
ship in America. Comprehensive 
as is the scope of the collection, 
the greater part consists of objects 
replete with religious feeling and in- 
cludes many beautiful and masterly 
examples of this character. These are 
shown in bronzes, sculpture, marble 
and high-glazed terra-cotta reliefs; in 
tapestries and enamels; and represent 
the highest expression of Italian art 
of the XIVth and XVth centuries. 

In the gallery in which they are 
shown—a long paneled room broken 
by fluted columns and with a vaulted, 
frescoed ceiling—each object is ap- 
propriately placed and given the dis- 
tinction that it merits without the ef- 
fect of being overcrowded. For ex- 
ample, on the dark-toned side-walls 
are shown—each within a single panel 
of the recessed gallery—a marble re- 
lief of-a Madonna and Child by Mino 
da Fiesole (1431-1484) from the chapel 
of the Villa Gonfienti near the Prato, 
and two marble reliefs by Antonio 
Rossellino, a Florentine, who execut- 
ed his works with the utmost delicacy 
of touch and technical skill: one a 
Madonna and Child, from the chapel 
of Bussy d’Amboise Castle, and the 
other a fine relief formerly in the col- 
lection of Madame Louchet, in Lyons. 

Set in a gold mosaic background is 
another marble relief of Madonna and 
Child, ascribed to Giovanni Daimata, 
who lived in Rome about 1475 and 
worked with Mino da Fiesole. There 
is also a relief of Madonna and Child 
in cire perdue (wax) of the Renaissance 
period by an unknown artist. Still 
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The entrance to the art gallery is through a recess in the center of the east side of 


the room. 
frescoed ceiling and the balcony, which serves as an overdoor, are also. shown. 


On the panel at the left is seen a marble relief by Mino da liesole. The 


Collection 


Art 


Escutcheon of the Ginori family in glazed terra-cotta 
relief by Luca della Robbia, showing three raised eight- 
pointed stars in blue on a gold band held by a cherub. 
The head is particularly delicate and graceful and the 
hands exquisitely modeled. Formerly in the Kann Col- 
lection in Paris, and later in the Bardac Collection. 
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In a corner of the art gallery is a terra-cotta high relief by Andrea della Ruobbia, a 
XVIth century cassone, and one of four French X VIth century carved church stalls. 


another Madonna and Child 
in relief is by Donatello. 
This was formerly in the 
Aynard Collection, and is de- 
scribed by Dr. Bode as un- 
doubtedly a production of the 
master’s own hand. He ex- 
tols the nobility of style and 
dignity of this fine work. 

Aside from these reliefs, 
which decorate the side-walls 


in their original old frames, is- 


the stained glass window, 
which forms a distinct feature 


of the east wall, set within a> 


recess. This is from the Ab- 
bey Church of Flavigny, Lor- 
raine, XVIth century,. and 
has the initials FIL on the 
lowest panel—the first letters 
of the motto of Warry de 
Lucy (21st prior of Flavigny, 
1510-1557) ‘‘Fraus. inimica 
luci’”’ (Fraud is the enemy of 
light). The designer of -this 
stained glass, Valentin Bouch, 
is celebrated, and it is impos- 
sible to find a piece better 
authenticated, as the church 
in the diocese of Toul Moselle 
and the treasures it enclosed 
during four centuries are well 
known. 

In the early X VIth century 
Flemish tapestry, represent- 
ing pield, which hangs 
above the mantel and is made 
after a cartoon by Maitre 
Philippe, is seen a beautiful 
high loom (haute-lisse), wo- 
ven in colored worsteds, gold, 
silver and silk threads on flax 
warp. This superb tapestry 
must be classed among the 
finest productions of that 
eminently successful period in 
>the history of textile art in 
Brussels, which covers the 
latter part of the XVth cen- 
tury and the first of the 
XVIth. The composition is 
charming in the simplicity of 
its arrangement, and the de- 
sign is executed with great 
accuracy and distinction. The 
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On the mantel in the gallery are grouped a X VIth century Caffaggiolo vase,.a Castel 
Durante faience plate, a lustered Gubbio faience cup and a Faenza faience vase. | 
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Photos by Mattie Edwards Hewut 
The winding white marble staircase, leading from the foyer, is a striking architectural feature. 


magnilcence of the draperies 
on the figures and the splen- 
dor of the well-preserved col- 
oring make it a work of ex- 
ceptional beauty. 

In Mr. Ryan’s collection of 
Limoges enamels is found a 
bewildering display of the 
rarest and. most exquisite ex- 
amples. These fill the cabi- 
nets about the gallery and 
include the finest of XIIIth 
century champlevé enamels, 
such as the eucharistic dove 
or colombe, which is one of the 
rarest pieces in the world. 
The dove is one of the most 
ancient eucharistic vessels 
and was usually suspended 
over the altar in the churches 
by chains. This example is 
from the Collection of Count 
Chandon de Brialles. 

Then there are other re- 
markable pieces comprising 
reliquaries, cups and plaques, 
such as that by Nardon 
Penicaud—one of the finest 
early Limoges enamels ex- 
tant. This is well known, and 
came from the Bardac sale in 
Paris. Another early XVIth 
century Limoges enamel, also 
by Penicaud, is a triptych of 
great beauty—and there are 
many other enamels of equal 
interest and value. 

The collection is also rich in 
early Italian faience, which 
includes a large Caffaggiolo 
vase of the X VIth century— 
an important piece; also one 
of Faenza faience of about 
15360; an Urbino plate; a 
lustred Gubbio faience cup by 
Master Giorgio, signed and 
dated 1530, from the Wencke 
Collection; and a Castel 
Durante faience plate, bear- 
ing the coat of arms of Gon- 
zague and Este, XVIth cen- 
tury, formerly in the Spitzer 
and Wencke Collections. 

Among the sculpture, the 
XVth century marble bust by 
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In the foyer hall of Mr. Ryan’s residence, beside two beautiful large-sized figure subjects in terra-cotta by Bouchardon, placed within the window recesses, there are several fine 


cloisonné vases, part of a collection of rare examples, which may be seen in the drawing-room leading from the foyer. 


Marble relief by Antonio Rossellino (1427-1470) of a 
Madonna and Child, in its original frame. Formerly 
in the collection of Madame Louchet, Lyons. This 
is one of four similar subjects in Mr. Ryan's collection 
of unusual interest. 
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A terra-cotta statuette of the Infant Christ by 
Desidero da Settignano (1428-1464) which 
was formerly in the Laffan Collection. 
Heads of children by Settignano are often 
attributed to Donatello. 
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A marble relief of Madonna and Child by Antonio 
Rossellino is from the chapel of Bussy d Amboise castle, 
belonging to the Bussy Rabutins. This beautiful work 
is characteristic of the many Madonna and Child sub- 
jects which Mr. Ryan’s collection includes. 
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Photos by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


The north end of the art gallery contains a mantel, over which is hung a rarely beautiful XVIth century Flemish tapestry and before which stands a fire-screen made from a 
chasuble, Italian Renaissance. Also an Italian XVIth century carved walnut table and one of a pair of old Venetian torchéres. 


Francesco Laurana, which is_ be- 
lieved to represent Beatrice of Ar- 
agon, daughter of King Ferdinand 
of Naples, is considered one of the 
most important portrait sculptures 
of the century and is regarded as one 
of Laurana’s masterpieces. Another 
Neapolitan marble is the bust of a 
man, which shares the interest of 
Laurana’s work and is attributed to 
him, but is probably by one of his 
contemporaries. A marble of great 
delicacy and finish is by Amadeo, 
and shows two angels in attitudes 
of homage and prayer. 

In the glazed terra-cotta reliefs, 
there are rare examples by Andrea 
and Luca della Robbia, and in col- 
ored terra-cotta an Infant Christ by 
Civitali. In a niche in one corner of 
the gallery stands a statuette of the 
Infant Christ by Settignano, from 
the Laffan Collection, and on a wall 
near-by hangs a XVIth century 
French tapestry panel—one of a 
series of eight known as the Gom- 
bault-Macée tapestries. 

Two XVIth century Spanish altar 
bronzes by Alonzo Cano should be 
mentioned as examples of great rar- 
ity; likewise the Castellani Collection 
of Greek and Etruscan bronzes, 
which Mr. Ryan has acquired, and a 
Chinese temple wine cistern of the 
Chou dynasty, B. C. 1122-255. 


en An exceptionally fine specimen in 
a XVIth century Italian bronze is the 
Child’s head in marble by Houdon, one of the most in- crucifix of the School of Giovanni de Marble bust by Francesco Laurana, XVth century, be- 


Bologna, which, when exhibited in 


1908 in Venice at the Expozione lieved to represent Beatrice of Aragon (daughter of King 


teresting pieces of sculpture in Mr. Ryan’s collection. 


This work by the great French sculptor is on the mantel - dq Arte Sacra, was the object of Ferdinand of Naples) and acknowledged to be one of 
of the north drawing-room, where it has a more ap- universal admiration. Laurana’s. masterpieces. This is recognized as one of 
propriate setting than it would have in the gallery. Elizabeth Lounsbery the most important portrait sculptures of the century. 
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STRAWS ON THE FLOOD 


ANE MACAFFEE went back to the little 
town in the Midlands and to the red brick 
villa and the Universal Provider. She was 
gentler and much kinder to every one—es- 
pecially to the clumsy young men who still 
came persistently to the green plush draw- 

ing-room. It was as though she understood them 
better. One day, perhaps, she will tell her grand- 
children the great romance of her life. And per- 
haps, by that time—for memory Is a strange thing 
—Jean-Paul will have become a real marquis. 

And perhaps Jean-Paul himself, far away in 
peaceful France, will tell Ais grandchildren—when 
his wife is dozing on the other side of the hearth— 
how the daughter of an English lord loved him. 

Vho knows? 


NE must begin at once,” said Old Martin. 
“Paris is a big place, and ten days is not a 
life-time, diable’”’ 

So he hitched his knapsack higher up on his bent 
shoulders, set his képi at an angle of determined 
jauntiness and stepped out firmly like an old cam- 
paigner who knows his job 

People looked at him as he passed, wonderingly, 
and with the vague disquiet we feel in the face of 
some wrong which we are sure it Is not our business 
to put right: They saw that he was not really a 
soldier at all. The dirty war-stained uniform dis- 
guised a middle-aged peasant, patient as the cattle 
which he had tended in olden times, and grave and 
peaceful as the wide, sweet fields which had been his 
home. Under his immense burden he looked older 
than he really was—gray and fragile—and the 
bayonet at his side and the big rifle in his bony 
hand seemed as innocent as a child’s make-believe. 

And there was a look on Old Martin’s face which 
made people think about him long after he had 
passed out of sight. He did not smile, but he had 
a certain radiance about him—the shining serenity 
of a man who has a big task before him and who is 
cure of victory. 

Old Martin was quite sure. Somehow or other 
it would happen. Perhaps it would come to him 
after much toil and weariness. A little clue would 
be given him, and he would be led on link by link 
to the end. Or, it would come suddenly. He 
would turn a corner, and there she would be with 
Marie and Pauline on either side of her, waiting 
for a tram perhaps, not thinking of him at all. He 
would touch her on the shoulder—as coolly as you 
please— 

“Eh, bien, ma vieille, comment ¢a va?” 

He saw the scene quite clearly. 

“Of course Paris is a big place,” he muttered. 
“But it can be as big as it likes. An old soldier like 
me will get to the end of it—you see.” 


F you think it’s too much, you don’t need to 
pay, said Mére Copain coldly; “and you 
don’t need to show your nose in here again either.” 

It was one of her favorite remarks—it might be 
said her only remark—and it always had the same 
effect. The customer paid up like a lamb, and 
from thence onwards showed his nose repeatedly in 
the funny little café. There were two reasons for 
this—one was the undeniable fascination of Mére 
Copain’s ferocity. She bit your head 
off as soon as she looked at you, 
and she obviously did not care two 
sous whether you came again or whether 
you didn’t. The second reason was 
Mére Copain’s pot-au-feu—a thing to 
be dreamed about—to remember in 
one’s declining vears—to boast about 
at the other end of the world. You 
paid for it all right, but if it was 
with your last franc you rose to face the 
world like a lion refreshed. 

Mére Copain’s clientéle declared re- 
peatedly that she was a hard woman, 
but they were as proud of her as if she 
belonged to them. 

Mére Copain stood behind her coun- 
ter and surveyed her territory like a 
general. U nder her grim eye, the little 
army flew frenziedly among the white 
tables with such effect that even at the 
most heated, crowded moment of the 
evening, there wasn’t a customer who 
had the right to say: 

“Look here, how much longer have 
I got to wait?” 

At last it was over. The last diner 
had paid his reckoning and vanished 
under his umbrella into the rain-soaked 
night. The tables were scoured and 
laid afresh for the next day’s déjeuner. 
The staff drew its first easy breath. It 
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The two children watched 


By 1. WYLIE 


THE STORY—When Jean-Paul and Old 
Martin, two potlus, obtain permission to go to 
Paris on leave for the first lime in three years, 
each cherishes a different plan for his furlough. 
Both had lived in Northern France before the 
war, and neither one had been able to learn the 
fate of his family after the German invasion. 
Jean-Paul, who had been called to the colors on 
the eve of his marriage, has already abandoned 
hope of ever finding his fiancée and intends to 
forget his sorrow in drink; but Old Martin, 
who knows that many of the refugee women and 
children have come to Paris, sets out to search 
for his wife and two children. Jean-Paul 
wanders into a canteen, and there makes the 
acquaintance of Jane MacAffee, a middle-class 
English girl who happens to be in charge. He 
tells her of his intended debauch, and she begs 
him to abandon the idea and help her in the 
canteen instead. Touched by her solicitude, he 
fina'ly consents, and knowing that many of the 
workers in the canteens are titled I-nglishwomen, 
he assumes that her father is a lord. Not to be 
outdone, Jean-Paul cal!s himself the Marquis 
de Beaurivage. Uniti! his fiancée, a fuzzy-headed 
I'rench peasant girl, comes to the canteen to in- 
quire for him and shows his picture, Jane does 
not know of the deception. Though she has 
fallen in love with the soldier and they have 
become engaged, she repudiates him for the im- 
position and hustles him off to meet his fiancée. 


was then that the old soldier came in out of the 
darkness. They looked at him with unveiled dis- 
gust. It was obvious that he had no idea where he 
was. He stood there, looking about him, blinking 
his deep-set wrinkled eyes, and smiling deprecat- 
ingly. The rain dripped off his kép7 and off the hem 
of his coat, and off the hundred and one oddments 
on his back, and even off his straggling moustache 
and made a pool on the newly-swept floor. He 
wasn't a model soldier in any sort of way—neither 
martial nor even respectable—he was more a scare- 
crow than anything else—and as though he realized 
his own deplorableness he began to stammer: 

‘“*Pardon, Mesdames—I hope—if perhaps I could 
have—a little somethin ; 

The staff held its breath. Mére Copain came 
out from behind her counter. It was a thing she 
only did when she was really angry. She came to 
the old soldier and stood over him. 

“Are you drunk, perhaps?” 

““Ah, no—Madame—I assure you—I have not 
touched food or drink—not for twenty-four hours— 
and that perhaps makes me—a little queer 

“You have just come from the front—’’ 

‘““Yes—Madame—at least—that is to say—last 

“Have you ‘been tramping about with all that 
rubbish on your shoulders?”’ 
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him with unrecognizing eyes 


Old Martin looked dazed as though some one had 
boxed him on both ears. 

“You see—Madame 
put it—”’ 

‘*You have no people here—in Paris?” 

Madame.” He smiled wistfully. “At 
least—I have not found them.. It is not surprising, 
is it? Paris is a big place. There are so many 
people—”’ 

“Sit down!” 

Old Martin obeyed, as he had never obeyed any 
one in his life. ; | 

“If I could have—a little something? Not too 
expensive—a soldier’s pay you know—and_ then 
quite soon I shall have my people to provide for— 
one must be careful.” 

“You will take what’s given you,” said Mére 
Copain. 

He slipped the leather straps painpully from his 
shoulders. 

“*Thank you, Madame.” 

She watched him eat. Her brows were knitted 
and her expression was such that the staff waited 
on Old Martin as though their lives depende« on it. 
But they were indignant. Madame must be in her 
dotage. A frowsy old man! And after closing time! 
Defying the police! And when Old Martin put his 
ten sous on the table in payment for a three franc 
dinner—vin compris—their emotion almost found 
expression. 

‘“‘Tiens! Things are cheaper than they were be- 


I had nowhere else to 


fore the war!” said Old Martin. He got up and— 


swung his pack back onto his shoulders. When the 
straps fitted into the old bruised places, he winced. 
““Well—one must move on. One mustn’t waste 
time—”’ 

‘*Have you anywhere to go?”’ Mére Copain-asked. 

““No, Madame—not to-night at least—you see 
to-morrow it will be different—or the day after. 
One must have patience.”’ 

Mére Copain shrugged her shoulders. 

“There is a garret you can have,” she announced. 
“Two sous a-night. You won’t do better than 
that.”’ 

He thought hard. His knees were shaking under 
him. 

“Tt’s late, isn’t it? I shouldn’t find them now. 
They’d be in bed. And even an old soldier must 
rest—”’ 

‘Follow!’ commanded Mére Copain. She lit a 
candle on the dresser and pulled open a side door. 
‘And go quietly if youcan. There’s some one ill—”’ 

Old Martin made round eyes and put his fingers 
to his pursed lips. 

Bien str!” he whispered. -‘‘ Bien siir, Madame!” 


N his dreams that night Old Martin heard a 

woman crying. He slept like a tired dog, but the 
dream pursued him till at last he had to wake up 
and. listen. Then he knew that it wasn’t a dream 
at all. The sound came from the other side of the 
wooden wall, where there was some one ill. Old 
Martin sighed, and turned over and slept again. 

But in the early morning when he set out full 
of hope and courage and late at night when he 
came back, he took off his heavy boots and crawled 
down or up the stairs on tiptoe. In his garret the 
clumsy old soldier moved about like 
a mouse. 

‘Supposing my old Jeanne were ill,” 
he explained to himself, ‘“‘shouldn’t I 
be angry if some great lout of a fellow 
kept her awake!”’ 

The thought of Jeanne and little 
Marie and Pauline, whom he was going 
to find to-morrow—bien stir—made him 
tender and pitying to the whcle world. 


‘THE Société pour les Refugées, and in- 
deed half the charitable institutions 
in Paris, got to know Old Martin well. 
Every morning early he came to them, 
friendly, apologetic and expectant, his 
faded blue eyes twinkling and smiling 
amidst their creases. 
‘*Pardon, Madame — you haven’t 
‘heard by any chance—my wife, you 
know,- and the two little ones—they 
come from St. Jean-des-Fleurs—close 
to Souchez—you see, now that we’ve 
pushed the Boche out they will be com- 
ing to look for me. You haven’t heard? 
Ah, well, one must have patience. Bon- 
jour, Madame.” 
Late at night he came back to the 


under the ragged gray moustache, and 
he rubbed his hands over the amazing 
ten-sous dinner which waited for him. 


café. There was a fixed little smile — 
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There was a look on Old Martin’s face which made people think about 


[t was as though he said, “‘See how jolly I am! 
To-morrow it will come true.”’ 

But every night he ate less.. Sometimes he would 
sit for minutes together staring at his full plate and 


when he thought he was unobserved his face took - 


on a hunted, frightened look. As to Mére Copain, 
she scarcely spoke to him. But she watched him, 
and once she waited on him herself. 

“Well, your people don’t seem to turn up,” she 


said in her rough, unfriendly way. 


Old Martin shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“What will you? Paris is an awful place. It’s 
absurd, isn’t it—here I am looking for them and 
they'll be looking for me—and—and we can’t find 
each gther. And then one day we'll run into each 
other—bump—4just like that—’’ 

“Why don’t they write?” 
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His hand shook as he lifted his glass to the light. 

‘““Why, you see, Madame, it’s like this—it’s three 
years ago—they’ll have forgotten my regiment— 
or letters go astray. These post-fellows are the 
very deuce. If I could have got leave before, it 
would have been easier—I was always trying—but 
I thought too much about it—I couldn’t think about 
anything else, you see—and then I’d miss an order— 
or forget to do something—or overlook an officer. 
Once I was just on the point of starting—and then 
they found my rifle fouled—and my leave was 
stopped. It was always like that. That makes it 
difficult. But to-morrow I shall get on the track, 
you see—”’ 

‘“‘Hm. Aren’t you going to eat your stew?”’ 

“Ah, no—thank you, Madame—you see, I am 
not so hungry after all—” 
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Drawings by Walter H. Everctt 


him long after he had passed 


It was the tenth day. The ‘rain des permission- 
naires started for the front at midnight. At eight 
o’clock something in Old Martin’s brain snapped 
like an over-strained wire. He knew now that 7 
would never happen. He had a little money left, 
and he went into the first gin shop and tossed down 
one glass of raw spirit after another. When the 
money was gone he staggered back to the little 
café—very drunk indeed. 

“After all, Jean-Paul was right,’ he muttered. 
“One must forget —”’ 

This time he did not take off his big boots, and he 
went up the stairs laughing and singing and bang- 
ing against the banisters. The door next his garret 
opened. A woman stood on the threshold. She 
was slatternly and weary-looking. The black 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE GHOST GARDEN 


HE sun that had risen in such effulgence 

even exceeded his promise of bringing with 

him a perfect day; he had with his dazzling 

magic turned May into June, and as the 

hours wore on the dry, intense heat grew 

almost oppressive. The sky was without 
a cloud, so blue that at the zenith it looked purple. 
The bourdonnement of wild honey bees about the 
great hedges, now covered with tiny rosettes of 
yellowish bloom, added queerly to the effect of being 
in the breath of a great furnace, as if their con- 
tinual, droning hum might be the throb of the 
engine that controlled it. 

Steven, looking huger than ever in his shirt 
sleeves, paraded restlessly seeking a cool spot. He 
announced that the thermometer in the hall stood 
at eighty-eight, that it was the most dashed un- 
reasonable weather he had ever known, and that if 
it were really June, or July as it seemed to be, he 
would certainly predict a thunder-storm. 

Radford, who enjoyed great heat like any lizard, 
smiled drowsily from a long wicker-chair, on which 
he was stretched out, and said that for his part he 
found the weather perfection. 

Steven with a grunt retorted that he wouldn’t 
find it perfection in a stuffy railway car to-morrow, 
or at least, that if he would, he was sure that “poor 
little Melany”’ wouldn't. 

““Ah, yes,” Radford mused, his face changing, 
“by this time to-morrow we'll be married and off, 
won't we? Somehow I can’t take it in.” 

“Tt’ll take you in all right . I mean this 
deuced hot wave will,” Steven retorted, “when you 
find yourself in a Pullman with a hundred and 
ten degrees of it submerging you. Ouf! I’m 
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By AMELIE RIVES 


THE STORY—While visiting the Warrengers in Vir- 
ginia, Evan Radford becomes interested in “Her Wish”, 
an old house which is supposed to be haunted by the 
spirit of Melany Horsemanden, for whom it had been 
built over a century before. To his amazement he learns 
that Melany Warrenger, 1o whom he is engaged, believes 
her ancestress malevolently pursues her for bearing the 
same Christian name, and attributes the loss of her beau- 
liful singing voice to this dark power. Radford, in 
order to disprove her theory, spends a night in ‘“‘Iler 
Wish’, and as a result decides to purchase the house and 
go there to live. Soon after he enters upon his occupancy, 
he discovers a glove and a lock of hair in an old desk 
that had once been the property of Melany Horsemanden. 
He- places these on a table near his bed, and during the 
night sees a hand reach toward the glove. Next day Rad- 
ford sends for a doctor, who diagnoses the case as one of 

verwork and prescribes a course of treatment. On his 
recovery, Radford visits the grave of Melany Horse- 
manden and suddenly comes face to face with her. He 
asks her what she wants, but she disappears without 
replying. When Melany Warrenger, who has been in 
the North preparing for her wedding, returns a few days 
later and questions him in regard to his experiences in 
“Her Wish’, he denies any ghostly visitation. Scarcely 
has he uttered the denial, when Melany Horsemanden, 
unobserved by her namesake, appears before him. Rad- 
ford is now firmly convinced that the apparition 1s try- 
ing to convey some sort of message, but further inves- 
tigation is interrupted by the arrival of Steven Campbell 
who is to act as best man for him at the wedding. 
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melting. Isn’t there a cooler place in this house?”’ 

Radford didn’t answer at once, then‘he said: . 

‘““The rooms in the east wing are always cool.” 

“You mean the haunted wing?” asked Steven. 

“Yes. Why?” Radford asked in his turn, star- 
ing a little at Steven’s use of the word haunted. 
“You haven’t any objection to them on that ac- 
count I suppose?” 

Now it was Steven who didn’t answer at once. 

“*T’ll tell you a rather rum thing,” he said at last, 
speaking slowly and not looking, at Radford. 
“You know what poppycock I consider ghost 
stories and all that sort of twaddle, but upon my 
soul there’s something about those rooms—the 
one with the portrait, you know, and the one they 
call the spinning-room, that, well, the fact is they 
depress me.”’ 

“Depress you? How?” said Radford, whose 
languor, if Steven had been looking at him he 
would have seen, was completely gone. 

“TI don’t know how,” he replied bluntly, “‘I only 
know it’s a fact. I may go in there as gay as a 
bushel of larks, and before I’ve stayed there ten 
minutes I’m as blue as indigo.- Not exactly blue 
either, but all fussed up with a horrid sort of feeling 
as if things were going to happen . . . un- 
pleasant things, you know. Now please don’t 
think,” he exclaimed, holding up a big hand in pro- 
test, as Radford gave .a suppressed exclamation, 
“that I’m for one second even inferring that it has 
anything to do with such rubbish as those old ghost 
tales about her . what I’ve made it out 
to be is the force of association. There’s not a 
native about here, white or black, high or low. 
who hasn’t for a hundred years at least handed 
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about those legends, and the thought sticks—do 
you see what I mean? It’s the sort of feeling I 
suppose one would have if one’s house was built 
over a place of execution. There is a house in Lon- 
don built where Tyburn gallows used to stand. 
Well, though I don’t believe in ghosts, I wouldn’t 
like to live in that house, d’you see?”’ 

Radford had sunk back and resumed the lazy 
smile that was now a matter of artifice. 

“The proud lady of ‘Her Wish’ weuld be greatly 
flattered by your comparison,” he said. 7 

“Stuff!” said Steven. ‘“‘You don’t catch my 
meaning, that’s all. I’ll even grant that some of 
her thoughts have stuck, but it’s all a matter of 
thought—mine as well as hers and the others. Per- 
haps that portrait has something to-do with it. 
Whenever I take a look at that infernal face of 

“*Tnfernal’?” interrupted Radford, sitting up 
again. Steven was frowning as if at the puzzle 
of his own disjointed thoughts which he was trying 
to fit into some sort of coherence. ~ 

“Well, infernally beautiful if you like,” he said, 
“but to me it’s got a look on it that simply shrivels 


-me,.... . shrivels up any admiration I might 


feel . . . the look that Lucifer’s twin sister 


might have had. Br-r-r!”’ and he shook his great- 


shoulders boyishly. ‘“‘To me it’s a horrible face, 
like what I imagine the face of those medieval 
what-you-may-call ’ems. . . Vampires! That’s 
it. . . She’s the spit image to me of a vampire.” 

There was a pause in which Radford stared at 
him curiously. 


‘“‘At least she seems in her portrait to have made 


a deep impression on you,” he said dryly. 

““Oh, I don’t mean a great human bat that sucks 
one’s blood,” Steven returned, still very much in 
earnest. “I only mean the sort of will that would 
suck out a man’s soul . . . his own will asa 
man, you know. Why, my dear chap, think of 
her real story! Could you beat it for vampireish- 
ness?” 

Radford laughed. 

‘“‘She’s even set you to coining words for her,” 
he said. 

“But could you?” Steven persisted. 

“Could I what? Think of anything more like 
the behavior of a vampire—if vampires have be- 
havior!—than hers toward Geoffrey Branton?” 

“Just that.” 

Radford pondered it. 

“Branton seems to have got away from her 
pretty successfully,” he then remarked. 

“Got away, yes, but how?” retorted Steven. 
“With his heart sucked dry of everything that 
made life worth living. <A fine ‘getting away’ 
that was! Besides,” he growled as if really angry 


Something 
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at a dead man’s cruel treatment by a dead woman, 
‘“‘look at that last letter she sent him—a regular 
vampire scream of menace from the other side of 
the grave! Ugh!” 

He rose with a wriggle that was half a genuine 
shudder, half the effort to shake off the unpleasant 
sensation that merely talking of her caused him. 
“T’ve always thought her the most odious, loath- 
some creature possible to imagine! Her beauty’s 
no beauty to me, I can tell you—whatever you as 
a painter may find in it.” 

He took a turn away. then came back. 

“The whole honest truth is—”’ he began stand- 
ing over his friend and rattling some loose objects 
in his pocket, decidedly embarrassed at the prospect 
of telling the whole honest truth. ‘‘ Well,” at last 
he blurted, hunching his shoulders as if for a plunge 
into cold water, “‘the fact is that I wouldn’t have 
talked in this strain except for Melany. . . . 
My dear, old man—”’ he sank down suddenly oppo- 
site Radford and laid his hand on his knee, “ what J 
feel is just nothing to what she feels!” 


~ RADFORD looked back at him with all the 


amazement that this declaration caused him. 
If Melany’s dread was such as to have led her into 
confiding in Steven about it, then all that he had 
endured was quite in vain. Steven’s next words 
though somewhat softened his former statement. 
“Not,” he pursued, “that she has any more 
feeling about ghosts than I have. . . It’sonlya 
shrinking from the whole place that she can’t con- 
trol. . . It’s all the queerer because she’s fond 
of itina way. . . Thinks it quite beautiful and 
all that, but it seems that she would rather leave 
Virginia for good than live in it. It’s a sort of. 
.” he paused, searching for the right expression. 
‘“‘A sort of obsession?” supplied Radford quietly. 
“Yes, exactly . . . an obsession. She told 
me she’d.fought it desperately, with might and 
main—the poor child cried at last—she feels so 
ashamed, so ungrateful she said, but. . . Well, I 


. promised I’d talk to you, so I’m doing it. It does 


seem an awful pity—it’s a stunning place and 
you’ve rigged it out stunningly, but what’s there 
to do, with Melany feeling like this about it? You 
see, she’d never have told me, I suppose, except 
that I happened to mention how those rooms affec- 
ted me. She felt that I’d understand then, and 
. . . well, she even said as much—make you 
understand?” 

Radford looked down at a leaf that he had pulled 
from a vine near the door and was fitting between 
his hands as boys do to make a whistle. 

“You mean you think I ought to sell it?”’ he said. 

“Tt seems a rotten shame,” Steven replied, “but 
can you suggest anything else?” 
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Lal! 


After some moments Radford, still busy with the 
leaf said: 

“Very well, I'll tell her to-night that I'll sell it.” 

“Blessed old boy!’ was Steven’s response to 
this. ‘‘I told her that’s what you’d say the minute 
you knew how she felt about it!” And, as a great 
tobacco merchant he was nothing if not practical, 
he added by way of consolation: ““A whacking 
price you ought to get for it too, the way you’ve 
fixed it up!” 

No stranger feeling had come to Radford during 
the past six weeks than that which crept over him, 
in spite of all his efforts to resist it, when he saw 
the suppressed, but exultant delight with which 
Melany received his announcement about ‘“ Her 
Wish”’.- He had come to love the place with an in- 
tensity foreshadowed by his first impression of 
having always known and loved it. That she 
could take delight, even this veiled, remorseful de- 
light, in something which, if she knew him at all, 
she must know was a bitter disappointment to 
him, seemed to spread like a thin, transparent 
hardness between them, so that he felt rather as if 
he were trying to reach a lover-like closeness 
through a sheet of glass. To him she had never 
seemed less near than when in her triumphant 
gratitude, she felt herself, because of his great sacri- 
fice for her, quite in his heart of hearts. 

There was no resentment in this feeling of his, 
only a flatness, something like what he had ex- 
perienced when she first returned after her stay in 
the North—an unreality in their relations, as if, 
had their love been what they thought it, she 
would have insisted on braving it out at “Her 
Wish” with him, no matter what her shrinking. 
He wouldn’t have allowed her to do so of course, 
only some obstinate conviction deep within him 
made him sure that it should have been her desire. 

It was odd, he reflected, walking home after 
having spent the early hours of their wedding eve 
with her, how one woman of that race had made 
the keeping of “Her Wish” a condition of her 
marriage with the man she loved, and another, to 
all practical intents, the giving up of it. 

Those who have no love of places, of portions of 
the earth for the earth’s own sake as it were, can- 
not conceive of the strength with which such a 
passion may root itself in natures that have this 
capacity. As he approached the old place this 
evening, walking slowly up the avenue of firs that 
he might catch the view he best loved, of its old 
iron gates and box-hedges, Radford had the sad, 
oppressed feeling of one who has just realized that 
a dear friend has developed some serious malady 
which sooner or later will bring death. 

The evening was as sultry as the day had been. 

(Continued on page 86) — 


more awful than death had overcome him 
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In the World 
of Make-Believe 
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JULIA SANDERSON 


Co-starring with Joseph Caw- 
thorn, continues to captivate 
her Western audiences with 
her portrayal of ‘Rambler 
Rose’. The success of this 


fairly conventional type of 


musical comedy on tour em- 
phasizes the fact that not all 
our theatre-goers come to New 
Fork to *‘do” the theatres. 
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OLIVE FELL 


The world is topsyturvy in- 
deed, when a well-brought up 
English girl finds herself in 
love with a tailor named Smith 
and succeeds in marrying him 
despite the commands of her 
choleric father. As Betty in 
“General Post”, Miss Tell 
overrides the smug compla- 
cency of her family, who are 
frightfully upset by her “‘low- 
brow” taste in husbands. 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 
“Why marry?—marriage 1s so 
immoral,” says the fascinat- 
ing heroine of Jesse Lynch 
Williams’s play, which sud- 
denly became one of the dozen 
real successes of the winter. 
Miss Winwood, as Helen, 
announces that she is sailing 
for Paris with her lover, 
sans any sort of marriage 
ceremony, but its circum- 
vented by Nat Goodwin. 
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DORIS KEANE 


Celebrated the beginning of her fourth year in London 

by marrying her leading man, Basil Sydney. Six 

months ago, Mr. Sydney, invalided home from France, 

joined the *“‘Romance” company, capturing both the 
London public and a bride. 


Cone 


FLORENCE REED 


: As the slave girl, moves through the brilliant tableaux of “Chu Chin Chow” 
with all the languor and sensuousness of the Oriental beauty she impersonates. 

Not to have seen this glorified version of the Forty Thieves, sent to us from London, 

rather argues one beyond the pale, dramatically. Words are weak when called 

. upon to describe this phantasmagoria of color, which reaches its height in the fash- 

ion show where Oriental models parade their wares in manner amusingly modern, 


FRANCES. WHITE 


Dances most of the time, as all lovers of the lighter side of life know full well. But 
she also impersonates, and dull indeed is the intellect that fails to respond to her 
character sketches. It is not often that the feminine partner of the firm of White 
and Rock may be caught in so stately a pose as this lady with the fan. Incident- 
ally, Miss White carries: off most of the honors eof the *‘ Midnight Frolic’’. 
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T had been a thing of fire and flame while it 
lasted—a world-filling, white-hot passion, en- 
during briefly, and in the end consuming even 
its own smoldering ashes. So that when Pen- 
nington came back to his bachelor quarters in 
New York after it was all over, he had drunk 

so deep of love that he felt surfeited for the rest 
of his days. 

He was through with emotion—in other words. 
through with the finer shades of loving; through 
with romance; through with women. That is, no 
woman, he believed, could ever again creep beneath 
his defenses and make him feel any personal need 
of her in his life. | 

And yet at this moment, as he closed the door 
upon himself, before he had switched on the lights, 
his hands grew cold, the old familiar signal that the 
heart had gathered itself for the leap which would 
deluge his senses with the surging, throbbing flood 
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THE [FETISH 


DUCEY 


By 


of desire. He had locked this door a year ago, and 
with the key had given the janitor instructions to 
leave everything undisturbed until his return. 

Out of the darkness a clock ticked. It began to 
strike the hour. ‘‘One—two—three—four—five— 
six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven!’’ Cautious- 
ly he slid his valise to the floor. 

Pennington’s pulse beat in his ears like a muffled 
drum. It must be true then: his rooms were occupied. 

But now he switched on the lights. And there 
flung across a chair lay a woman’s scarf. 

It was uncanny. Suppose 7 

Listening eagerly, he stood stock-still. About 
him that elusive something breathed of allurement. 
But what right had a woman here in these rooms? 

He took a few steps forward. The light pene- 
trated into the bedroom—his bedroom. But the 
owner of the silk and lacy garments on the bed 
was absent. 
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Drawing by Florence Gardiner 


A grim look gathered on Pennington’s face. 
Dangerous traps were set this way: baited with 
feminine flummery, smooth-skinned loveliness, per- 
fume and mystery. He knew. The shadow of a 
former day was still upon him. And he thought of 
that night—a night of incredible beauty when the 
stars hung low above the Pacific, and the ship 
slipped on in a path of gold, as he looked and lost 
himself in a woman’s eyes. 

A year ago. The trip was to have been around 
the world. Instead he lingered in Hawaii in a 
little green bungalow—her home. 

At first it had been heaven; then heli. And only 
ten months of it in all. But in that time he had 
fallen out with every man about. One he 
had shot— 

Ashes and dead sea fruit! She was the one to 
blame. Subtly she invited the siege of men. Where 
the roads of faith and unfaith cross, she had tossed 
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"into her eyes with engaging frankness. 


And before Pennington realized it she 


his honor, laughing. The woman had been married 
—divorced—married—and divorced again before he 
met her. And the sting lay in the memory that he 
had taken to his heart that which had dropped 
from the arms of other men. 

Pulling himself together, Pennington advanced 
into the bedroom. It was his; he was only taking 
possession of his own. For a moment he was 
tempted to sweep away all that paraphernalia on 
the dresser. 

Instead he threw up the window. Pennington 
felt distinctly ugly. He had a vague presentiment 
that the forces of life were conspiring against 


/him. 


Of course it could be explained. Simple enough: 
in°his absence his rooms had been sublet. Well, 
it would cost the superintendent his job. He, 
Pennington, would see to that. He’d get him on 
the phone at once and tell him a few things. And 


‘possession being nine points of the law— 


Articulate thought, however, ended here. A key 
turned in the lock. The door opened, closed. Some 
one shrieked. 

Pennington stepped into the passage between the 
library and the bedroom in time to see a young 
woman crumple against the wall. Another moment 
and she would have shrieked again, but Pennington 
speaking casually, bluntly, calmly stopped her. 

“These are my rooms. I’ve been away, just 
returned; who are you?” 

Gruff as was his manner, he had said the only thing 
that could have steadied her. She straightened 
herself. Color flowed back into her face, but she 
was still incapable of speech. 


Subconsciously Pennington realized her terror. 


His resentment, however, toward the whole world 


‘of women was so profound that it prevented the 


least recognition of her sensibilities. So he strode 
forward and leaned against the mantel—entirely at 
ease, entirely at home. And he looked at her, 
hatted for the street, as if he were waiting for her 
to take her leave. 

It was unchivalrous, and he knew it. It was 
rough stuff, but he did not care. He might just as 
well have said outright, ‘“‘It’s nothing to me where 
you lodge for the night, so that you get out of here.” 

The girl—she was hardly more than 
a girl, a girl of twenty perhaps—gath- 
ered herself together with a feeble air 
of dignity. She seemed to understand. 
She saw there was no cause for fear, 
and suddenly words pushed past her 
lips. 

“T’ve leased this apartment. And at 
this hour of the night to be—” A little 
helpless outflung gesture of the hands! 
A bit of woman humanness. 

“Tl call up the janitor,” muttered 
Pennington; ‘the rat took advantage 
of me.’”’ His hand on the telephone, he 
paused. ‘‘ May I ask how long you’ve 
been here?” 

*“Almost a year,” her answer was 
prompt, if a trifle tremulous. . And 
again that little helpless flutter of the 
hands, the quiver of white eyelids. She 
might have been a child in distress, or 
a siren of the streets. 

‘ But Pennington did not reason about 
er. . 

“A year—” he softened slightly. 
‘Well, I’m sorry.’ 

‘“T’m sorry—too,” quavered the girl, 
with a touch of hauteur that instantly 
melted in those quivering lids. 


ANP Pennington did not call up the 

superintendent. The hand that had 
lingered on the phone finally dropped 
to the table. 

‘““Seems to me I’m rather brutal!” 
he burst out. ‘‘I’m just waking up to 
the fact. I'll go.” 

He reached for his hat. At the door, 
almost at her feet, stood his valise. 
And as he passed her, he smiled down 


“That superintendent is a rascal, but 
to-morrow, if I may call, I’m sure we 
can come to some amicable agreement. 
In the meantime—”’ . 

‘In the meantime I’d be turning you 
out of your home,” she cut in, not to 
be disarmed by his change of manner, 
‘‘which is quite unnecessary. For I 
have friends right on the same floor 
who will gladly take me in for the night. 
In the morning I’ll remove my things.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!”’ the word escaped him. 
‘*Couldn’t think of it!” 

But she was already in full retreat. 


was gone. Like one in a dream he 
heard the sound of. the bell next door. 
And when he followed the girl into the 
hall it was to face—his old friend and 
neighbor. ‘Craig!” he cried. 
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Jim!—you devil!” And they laughed like two 
boys. In that instant everything was forgotten 
save the good fellowship of men. Then the one 
who had been away asked for the other’s family. 

“Fine!”? The pride of possession was In Craig 
Williamson’s manner. ‘‘We’ve another youngster 
since you left. Three boys now. Rose was dis- 
appointed. She did want a girl. Wait until you 
see them!” 


HEY moved forward into the Williamson’s 
apartment. On the table lay.a pair of gloves— 


woman’s gloves—that Pennington took up, it 


seemed, absent-mindedly. But almost at once 
he plunged into explanation. 

“Rather a curious thing—this. Imagine my 
amazement when a young woman came into my 
rooms a few minutes ago.” 

Pennington laughed, laid down the gloves, and 
continued rather diffidently: 

‘Please go back, Craig, and tell the little lady. 
whoever she is, that I will be honored if she will 
return to my apartment. I'll go to a hotel for the 
night 

But Williamson did not move. He grinned. 
‘She wouldn’t go back now. By this time my 
wife is tucking her into bed. They are great friends. 
Must tell you about her some time. Curious story. 
She’s been all over the world—traveling ever since 
she was three years old. Mother ran away with 
some man, and the father brought the daughter up 
himself. When he knew that he couldn’t live, they 
came to New York. He placed the child in charge 
of his sister here. But she died also. Now the 
girl, Molly, is alone, except for us.” 

Pennington listened to all that Williamson said. 
Yet he was conscious of other things too. What 
an admirable type of a family man Williamson 
was—so genial, so contented looking! 

“But, Craig, I can’t have it on my conscience— 
upsetting people this way,” he continued to ex- 
postulate. ‘“‘Go back and tell her the place is hers.”’ 

“No use,” Williamson laughed. “Sit down and 
make yourself comfortable—make yourself at home 
for the night. Anyhow, she wouldn’t go back there 
now. The whole thing is settled. Let her stop with 


us for the present—she’ll take her things out in 
the morning.” 

“But darn it, man!—” a large gesture included 
Pennington’s apartment beyond. ‘You don’t ex- 


‘pect me to sleep in there with all those—that— 


lingerie—do you?” 

Williamson’s eyes twinkled. “Ah—yes. I see. 
That never occurred to her, of course—or to me 
either. Well, Jim, the best way out of that is for 
you to stay in our place too. Sleep on the Daven- 
port here.” 

But in the end they talked so long it made very 
little difference where the rest of the night was 
passed. And finally Pennington stretched himself 
out in a Morris chair, and as the clock struck three 
Craig rose and yawned. 

Pennington slept, believing fully that he was 
master of himself and his destiny. 

And he was still sleeping when Williamson called 
him to breakfast. 

Pennington awoke with a start. And, as always, 
the first thing that leaped into his mind was the 
memory of his tragedy. He had tried hard to 
forget. But again he saw that ghastly sight— 
Celeste’s body under the hedge of night-blooming 
Cereus. She had shot herself, after first shattering 
with her little fist the glass over the pictures of 
her father and mother. The note she had left for 
him was fixed indelibly upon his mind: 


“I’m no good, Jim. My mother was an un- 
faithful wife. My father shot himself because 
of her. Such a heritage! I’m only fulfilling 
my destiny.”’ 


“you LL have to put up with pot-luck this 

morning,” the family man was saying. ‘The 
maid had to go home last night: her mother is ill. 
So Rose and Molly have gotten up some kind of a 
breakfast themselves. I’ve been trying to keep the 
cannibals in order, so come at once, old man, be- 
fore—”’ 

The rest drifted off into nothingness. Refusal 
was impossible. And Pennington, after a hasty 
toilet wherein he felt the anomaly of his presence 
to the reach of every nerve, followed. 

It was only breakfast. But when the forces of 
the universe are conspiring, anything 
almost may appear to be an extra- 
ordinary event. During the meal Pen- 
nington felt his resentment against 
women resolving itself into a most 
agreeable reaction. 

He said very little to Molly, but he 
furtively watched her every movement. 
Such hands, and when her eyes wan- 
dered in his direction—well the ex- 
perience was much like a kiss in the 
dark. 

However, he felt the obligation to pay 
some attention to his friends. Their 
offspring had to be admired. In fact 

_ the children furnished the chief topic of 
conversation. 

It was all very simple, very homelike. 
But beneath the placid surface of the 
moment Pennington felt the deep under- 
currents of emotion begin to surge. And 
when Molly rose and, taking the baby 


to the sweet slobber of his kisses, he 
experienced a fierce joy. 

How. she could love when her day 
came! There was the promise already 
in her eyes, her lips. And she had the 
mother heart. The face that bent to 
the baby was fairly radiant with love 
and yearning—a picture and a prophecy 
in one. 

‘None of that, Molly! You’re spoil- 
ing him!” It was the master of the 
house who spoke. ‘Put him back in 
his high chair this instant.” 

He added with cheerful common 
sense: ‘‘Anyway the hour has come to 
call a council of war. What do you say? 
Can you two people settle this between 
you? Or must I give you the benefit 
of my advice before I go to the office?” 

‘‘Why—is there anything to be set- 
tled?”’ Molly’s eyelids fluttered. ‘‘ Rose, 
you said I might move my things in 
here this morning.” 

“Of course, dear,” Rose spoke ten- 
derly. 

“Of course, Molly,” the husband 
echoed; and as if to strip the moment 
of its seriousness he went on, “but I 
know old Jim here. It’ll make him feel 
like the villain in a play if he boldly 
claims his own, without a bit of argu- 
ment. Speak up, man, you wouldn’t 
think of driving the lady out of house 
and home that way—would you?”’ 

‘“‘T should say not!” Pennington’s 
answer was prompt. He smiled into 
Molly’s eyes and responded in the 

(Continued on page 98) 


into her arms, gave her cheek over « 
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LEANCE OF THIEVES 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


By 


The Third Story in Mr. Oppenheim’s Series "*A MISFORTUNE IN DIAMONDS’? 


ARON RODD was walking along the [to 
him] unfamiliar thoroughfare of Bond 
Street, when he was suddenly confronted 
with a vision. A large hmousine motor- 
car was drawn up Just in front of him. 
An elderly lady with white hair, leaning 
upon the arm of a powdered footman, crossed the 
pavement, followed by a girl, who was smothered in 
sables, carried a small dog under her arm and wore a 
great bunch of violets partially concealed by her 
furs. Aaron Rodd’s abrupt pause was not one of 
politeness alone. With an eagerness which took no 
account of manners or discretion, he gazed at the 
girl, open-eyed, open-mouthed, blankly, unashamed. 
If anything were left to complete his bewilderment, 
it was the little smile upon her lips as she met his 
eyes. 
«Good afternoon, Mr. Aaron Rodd!” she mur- 
mured, as she passed. 

She disappeared through the swing doors of the 
shop. Aaron stared after her as though expecting a 
backward glance, stared at the very handsome 
motor-car, at what appeared to be a coronet upon 
the panel, at the imperturbable expression of the 

wdered footman, standing with a rug over his arm, 
ooking into vacancy. Then he limped on a few feet 
and devoted himself to an absorbed contemplation 
of some Japanese trifles in a curio shop. 

He lost count of time in his firm determination to 
await her return. Asa matter of fact, it was only a 
very few minutes before he was conscious of her re- 
appearance. She hesitated for a moment on the 
threshold of the shop, shook her head at the foot- 
man, who was already opening the door of the car, 
and approached Aaron Rodd. He turned abruptly 
from the window and greeted her with grave polite- 
ness. She glanced at his left arm, still in a sling, and 
at the heavy walking-stick by which he supported 
himself. 


“Good afternoon, Mr. Rodd,”’she said. ** You have 
met, perhaps, with a little accident? It is so?” 

‘Your friends were a little rough,” he replied. 

“‘T shall be annoyed with them,” she promised. 
‘You received my message?” 

“Certainly.” he replied. ‘‘On the whole I agree 
with vou.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘And what are you doing in Bond Street?” she 
asked him. 

“T am on my way to meet my friend Harvey 
Grimm.” 

She nodded. 4 

“That is your clever confederate, who stole our 
diamond?” she remarked suavely. 

““\ very fortunate circumstance for you.” he 
ventured to remind her. “If that stone—the real 
one, I mean—had been discovered in your possession 
at the police station, I fancy that your position in 
this country would have become a little difficult.” 

“Oh, la, la!” she laughed. ‘You should have 
seen the face of Mr. Brodie, though, when they ex- 
amined the imitation stone! I do not think that the 
English police are pleased with him. They were 
very kind to my grandfather and me.”’ 

“Nevertheless,” he advised, “if I were your 
brother, I think that I would keep away from 
London just now.” 

“And why?” 

Aaron Rodd glanced up and down the pavement 
to be sure that there were no listeners. 

‘“That fellow Brodie is not such a fool as he 
seems,” he declared. ‘‘He has made one mistake. 
I do not think that he is likely to make another.” 

She laughed. 

“Tf it is to be a duel of wits,” she murmured, 
*between Leopold and Mr. Brodie. do you know, I 
believe that Leopold will win.” 

“There is such a thing as overconfidence,” he 
reminded her. 

“T have so many ways,” she told him, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘of diverting these people from the 
scent. Do you recognize the old lady upon whom I 
am in attendance to-day. the old lady who went 
with me into that shop?” 

“T have not that pleasure,” he replied grimly. 
“Ts she one of the gang?” 

“She is a royal princess—the Princess Augusta 
If you do not believe me, look in this week’s Tatler 
and you will see her picture—perhaps mine. You 
are a very funny man, Mr. Aaron Rodd, and you 
have treated us very badly indeed, but I like you— 
ves, I like you quite well. How much money did 
you get for that stone you stole from us?” 

The color mounted mercilessly to his temples. 
He seemed suddenly bereft of words 
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“Do not be foolish,’ she continued quickly. 
“Really, as you know, I am an adventuress myself, 
and I rather admire you both. I think that we 
ought to make friends. You could be of great serv- 
ice tous. There is no need for us to quarrel because 
you have had the best of this first little exchange. 
What do you say to that, my friend?” 

Aaron Rodd found himself and became once more 
aman. He looked her squarely in the eyes. 

“T would rather be friends with you,” he said, 
“than any one in the world.” 

For a moment the triumph was his. It was she 
who was almost embarrassed by his directness. 
Then intervention came. 

Ah!” she exclaimed. “‘the Princess. Au revoir.” 

She stepped lightly away from him, with a little 
nod of farewell. The footman stood bare-headed as 
he opened the door of the car. One of the principals 
of the establishnient, which the gray-haired lady had 
just quitted, stood bowing upon the pavement. In 
the face of all this, the girl turned deliberately 
around and waved her hand as the car drove off. 
Aaron Rodd limped down Bond Street, called for a 
taxi and drove to the Milan Court. . . 


IS two auditors listened to Aaron Rodd’s story 
with varying expressions—the poet with pleased 
and affable sympathy; Harvey Grimm, on the 
other hand, with obvious irritation. They were 
seated in a corner of the smoking-room, and the 
latter at once despatched a waiter for a copy of the 
Tatler. When it arrived, they all three pored over 
one of the leading illustrations. There was no doubt 
whatever in the minds of any of the three men as to 
the identity of the girl who was depicted as being 
amongst the ladies in waiting of a royal personage. 
“That,” the poet declared, “is a young lady 
whose name is Henriette de Floge. She has an 
underhand service at Badminton and she wants to 
learn to be a futurist. She attended a class Jast year 
organized by an artist friend of mine in Chelsea. 
Ye gods!” 
‘That. without a single doubt,’”’? Aaron Rodd 


_assented. iaying his forefinger upon the illustration, 


“is the young lady who was in attendance this 
afternoon upon the Princess Augusta.” 

‘* And it is equally and absolutely and conclusively 
certain,” Harvey Grimm pronounced, ‘“‘that she 
came to Manchester Street, Adelphi, as the con- 
federate of Jeremiah Sands.” 

“Who,” the poet asked eagerly, “is Jeremiah 
Sands? I like the name.” 

‘Jeremiah Sands,” Harvey Grimm told him, “‘is 
the head and the brains of the smallest but most 
formidable band of criminals who have ever suc- 
ceeded in eluding justice for nearly ten years. There 
is a reward of twenty-five thousand dollars for his 
arrest in America, and he is wanted in most of the 
capitals of Iurope. He has a dozen aliases and a 
score of personalities. This much about him is 
certain. He is either of Belgian or French birth, he 
is a young man, and he has spent the greater part of 
the last seven years in America. The universal ex- 
cuse given by the police of every country for their 
failure to apprehend him is that for, at any rate, the 
last five years he has simply accumulated his booty 
and has made no effort to dispose of it. As you 
know, most of the thieves of the world are traced 
backwards through the receiver of stolen goods. His 
last exploit in New York was the theft of the Van 
Hutten jewels. It was, without a doubt, one of 
those diamonds which was—mislaid in Aaron Rodd’s 
office, and it was one of Jeremiah Sands’ agents who 
paid our friend here that last domiciliary visit in 
search of it.” 

‘““What, by the bye. became of that diamond?”’ 
the poet inquired. 

“We are living upon it.’”” Mr. Harvey Grimm con- 
tessed. 

The poet sighed enviously. 

_ “Tt isa beautiful existence,” he declared. When 
are we going to embark upon another adventure of 
the sort?”’ 

‘The aftermath of the last one is still enveloping 
us,” Mr. Harvey Grimm reminded him. “There 
is Scotland Yard, who have seen the imitation 
stone and who suspect us of changing it. There is 
Jeremiah Sands, who knows that we did and who is 
only just beginning to realize that we have been 
clever enough to dispose of it Finally, there is Mr. 
Brodie, the amateur detective, who has the same 
idea and who is furious with us for letting him down 
with the authorities. Between the three, you sce, 
our position is a little difficult. Personally, I am 


much interested in our friend Aaron’s account of his - 


conversation with the young lady. Her suggestion 
> 
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of some measure of alliance appeals to me.” 
““And me,” the poet agreed. ‘‘Let us approach 

them at once. I should like to come into contact 

with this Jeremiah Sands.” 


HERE was a brief interval whilst a waiter de- 
posited before them a tray of cocktails, subtly 
ordered by the poet by means of sundry evolutions 
with his forefinger. Afterwards, Mr. Harvey Grimm 
sat for a few moments in silence, smoothing out his 
immaculate doeskin gloves. 
“Listen,” he said presently, after a cautious 
glance around the room, “‘I will tell you my impres- 
sions. Jeremiah Sands has never been caught for 
two reasons—first, because he has stored up all his 
booty and has never been in the hands of the receiv- 
ers; secondly, because he has hiding-places in every 
capital of Europe, all of them safer than London or 
New York. At the present moment he is like a 
rabbit which has been ferreted out of its hole. 
Europe is suddenly closed to him. He has been 
driven to London. He is ill at ease here. He has 
lost many of his agents. To maintain his Belgian 
nationality he has been forced into the army. The 
perfect machinery of his wonderful system must be 
seriously dislocated. The time, too, has probably 
arrived when he finds it necessary to dispose of some 
of his plunder. Let us offer him a tentative amity.” 

Aaron Rodd frowned. 

“Do you think that he would trust us after that 
last little affair? I don’t mind being the thief or 
the thief-catcher,”’ he added bluntly, ‘‘but, I rather 
hate being the third party.” 

“The only party we have to consider is ourselves,” 
Harvey Grimm replied deliberately. ‘To tell you 
the truth, I fear that we have lost the confidence of 
Paul Brodie. I am not sure whether it would be 
worth our while to try and regain it. The sharing of 
rewards is a poor game. I would rather hear what 
Jeremiah Sands has to say.” 

He took up his pencil and scrawled a few lines 
across a half sheet of notepaper. They both looked 
over his shoulder. — - 


If the young lady with violets would like to 
resume her conversation with a certain person 
in Bond Street thts morning, please reply in 
Friday’s Telegraph. 


“T propose,” Mr. Harvey Grimm explained, “‘to 
insert this in to-morrow morning’s Telegraph, to 
send a copy here to Mr. Brinnen and await results.” 

“Brilliant!” the poet exclaimed. “It gives the 
proper flavor to the whole thing.” But why not 
write a note and send it up by the waiter?” 

Mr. Harvey Grimm smiled. 

‘““My young friend,” he said, “you are an ad- 
venturer of the bulldog type. Let me tell you this. 
I happen to know it to be a fact. From the moment 
when Mr. Paul Brodie communicated his suspicions 
as to our friends to Scotland Yard, their every move- 
ment and without doubt their correspondence has 
been closely watched. I will guarantee to you that 
not a letter is delivered either to Captain Leopold 
Brinnen, to Mr. Brinnen or to the young lady, which 
does not run considerable risk of being opened.”’ 

The poet listened with a pleased smile. 

“T like the flavor of this sort of thing,’ he ac- 
knowledged. ‘‘Let us insert the advertisement by 
all means. If the young lady suggests a meeting, I 
shall recommend myself as the most suitable person 
to keep the appointment.” 


SOON after midday, two mornings later, Mr. 

Stephen Cresswell entered the smoking-room at 
the Milan. He was carrying a Daily Telegraph 
under his arm, he wore a bunch of violets in his but- 
tonhole and he was dressed with great care. He 
approached the table where Harvey Grimm and 
Aaron Rodd were awaiting him. 

“You, too, have seen the answer to our advertise- 
ment?” he exclaimed. ‘Capital!’ 

““We were just now discussing it,’”” Harvey Grimm 
assented. 

The poet sat down, signed to the waiter, hitched 
up his trousers and made himself comfortable. 

have decided,” he announced, ‘‘that I am the 
proper person to entertain the young lady.” 

Harvey Grimm nodded thoughtfully. : 

“Tell us through what channel of thought, my 
young friend, you have arrived at the conclusion,” 
he begged. 

The poet straightened his tie. There was no 
doubt that he was a remarkably good-looking young ~ 


man. 
‘IT am a modest person,” he said, “but it is use- 
less to deny that nature has been kind to me. Then, 
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too, there is a peculiar and romantic importance at- 
tached to the successful poet whose reputation has 
been enhanced in so singular a fashion. The young 
lady will be interested in me from the start. She 
will be proud to remember that we are old acquaint- 
ances, and she will treat me with greater confidence 
than any ordinary person.” 

Harvey Grimm lit a cigarette deliberately. Aaron 
pee: heavy eyebrows seemed to have contracted 
a little. 

‘““Why are you so sure that it will be the young 
‘lady who will keep the appointment?” the former 
inquired. 

Stephen Cresswell placed his forefinger upon the 
advertisement in the paper which he had been 
carrying: 

Milan Café, luncheon, 1.15 Wednesday. 
Will discuss. Bond Street. 


“That tells us nothing,” Harvey Grimm pointed 
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seco: 


smile with which she welcomed Aaron Rodd was 


out. ‘‘So far as the probabilities are concerned, I 
should say that it is extremely unlikely that either 
the young lady or any of those associated with her 
wi!l keep the appointment. Any negotiations we 
may have will probably be conducted through a 
third party.” 

The poet’s face fell. He ordered another cocktail. 

shall we know whom to out for, 
then?” he demanded. 

“The onus of recognition will rest with the 
others,” Harvey Grimm replied. ‘I have engaged 
a table just inside the door. We shall take our 
places there before one-fifteen and await the arrival 
of whoever may come.” 

‘‘In case it should be the young lady,” the poet 
persisted, “‘you would find that my previous ac- 
quaintance with her would be of immense service to 
us. She would place confidence in me.” 

“You shall be of the party” Harvey Grimm 
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bewildering 


promised. ‘I have ordered the table for five, so as 
to be on the safe side. I do not understand our 
friends selecting so public a place for a meeting, but, 
on the other hand, there is a flavor of genius in such 
apparent recklessness. If you are ready, I think it is 
time that we made a start.” 

They strolled down to the café and took their 
places at a table just inside the door. At precisely 
a quarter past one a little tremor of excitement 
suddenly unloosed their tongues. 

‘““By Jove!’ Harvey Grimm muttered in an awe- 
stricken voice. 

‘“They must be mad!” Aaron Rodd whispered, 
in a hoarse undertone. 

“Tt is Henriette de Floge,” Stephen Cresswell 
murmured complacently. “‘You will perceive soon 
the advantage of my presence.” 

The girl approached them smilingly. She 

(Continued on page 82) 
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To offset the grimness of war, the girl of to-day must portray femininity in its dain- 
tiest form, so flowered chiffon will be her choice. In this frock she adds a guimpe 
of white mulle, inserted with old-fashioned plaitings, and wears a quaint poke hat. 
trimmed with a modernized nosegay of flowers. Original design by Miss Steinmetz. 
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“TIGHTER BODICE, SCANTER SKIRT’? 
SILK AND ILESS OF WOOL,’ SAYS WAR _ 


HORT dark days, rain and snow, sugar- 
less, cakeless tea. in dimly lighted tea- 
rooms, lack of coal and pétrole and in- 
creased activities in war work of all sorts 
—all these things render Paris dull. It is 
cold. We shiver, put on our thickest 

clothing and furtively study the time-tables of the 
P.L.M. We dream of blue seas and gray olives and 
almond flowers, of clambering geraniums and 
heliotrope and the white walls and rusty-red tiles 
and palm-trees of the cote d’Azur. 

But time-tables are not now to be relied upon. 
One may spend three days on a railway siding 
‘““somewhere in France’’ between Paris and Mar- 
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seilles. We start confidently for Biarritz for a 
week’s holiday and reach that town only in time 
to take the train back to Paris. Traveling is diffi- 
cult in war-time. Besides, go where we will, it is 
impossible to get away from the war. The doubt- 
ful pleasures of Switzerland attract few Parisians. 
The authorities have forbidden the opening oi the 
Casino at Nice for good and sufficient reasons. It 
is said that even the Casino at ‘‘Monte”’ will be 
closed. Many of the hotels on the Riviera, and 
even at Biarritz and Pau, have been turned into 
hospitals. And it is easier for the proverbial camel 


4s 


to romp through the eye of a needle than it is now 
for the most innocent and inoffending of travelers, 
be she never so well provided with passports, to 
enter into Spain! 

In Paris the war has put a stop to much pros- 
pective gaiety. War work absorbs our time, our 
thoughts and the contents of our purses. There 
are canteens to be supplied, bandages to be made, 
cots prepared and all sorts of comforts to be sup- 
plied to maimed and shattered men. American 
women in Paris are working hard, preparing for 
harder work to come. And after working seriously 
all day in the costume of the croix rouge they can- 
not at night don a frivolous frock, putting on at the 
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Miss Steinmets symbolizes her new 
silhouette for spring in this original 
design. Both girdle and skirt 
are drawn carelessly upwards in 
the front, while sash ends caught 
under the hem give a youthful grace. 


same time a frivolous mood. 
The war has_taken hold of 
American women as it has of 

English women during the last 

three years. Off with fripperies 

—on with the war! And the 
American women are working 

with the rest. 

The old house in the rue de Chevreuse, long known 
as the American girls club, which was made into a 
French hospital at the beginning of the war, has 
now become Hospital No. 3 of the American Red 
Cross; and the beds are already pathetically and 
immaculately ready for occupants. Hotel after 
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hotel is being taken over by the Americans. Homes 
for soldiers on leave in Paris, homes and clubs for 
nurses and other women workers, clubs for soldiers 
and sailors—every nook and corner of Paris has 
been sought out and turned into a resting-place of 
some sort-for Pershing’s men. English is spoken 
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everywhere in the streets, which are filled with men 
from overseas. Will Paris ever be the same again? 

Oddly enough the theatres are crowded. Play 
succeeds play. We have now even an American 
theatre, where a sort of music-hall entertainment, 
reminiscent.of Broadway, is provided for the Eng- 
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DOUCET 


Collar and cuffs of plain muslin lend severity to 
the blue voile guimpe of a marine blue voile frock, 
which Mile. Gabrielle Dorziat wears as a sort of 
glorified Red Cross costume in Lucien Guitry’s 
“Grand Pére” at the Thédtre Porte St. Martin. 


WORTH 


“ Detine the waist-line”’ is the latest cry of fashion, 
so this summer frock of foulard ceases to be ‘‘ prin- 
cess”’ because of a girdle cut in one with the front 
panel. Shiny, black straw makes an Odette hat that a 
is trimmed with cherries and old blue cotton ribbon. 


JENNY 


Marguerite Templey makes colorful the stage of the 
Palais Royal, as she steps upon it clad in a frock 
of rose satin that is worked in chain-stitch. The 
sketch shows a hat with poked brim of Italian straw 
and crown made entirely of small blue fowers. 


lish speaking crowds in Paris. At the Rejane 
they are playing “The Thirteenth Chair’, with 
Monna Delza as Helene. At the Porte St. Martin 
Lucien Guitry—clever man—is producing his own 
lay, “‘Grand-Pére,’’ with Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat, 
Mile. Marcelle Lender and several other well- 
known artists of the Paris stage assisting. Mlle. 
Lender wears a number of attractive frocks by 
Doucet, and Mile. Dorziat appears in a sort of 
wt glorified Red Cross costume—Doucet again—of 
i darkest blue voile with chaste white cuffs and col- 
\ lar, and the tiniest and smartest of varnished 
leather shoes. 
At the Michel we have a new version of an old 
tale in “Judith Courtisane”’, and at the Antoine \ 
‘“*Les Butors et la Finette’’, in which Mme. Simone 
wears a number of interesting frocks by Cheruit. 
Different in tissue, these frocks are similar in line. 
One of dark blue satin, very soft and fine, is topped 
with a little pointed basque—pointed in front and 
finished with little square “tails” in the back. 
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The skirt below this close-fitting basque is oddly 
full, deliberately widened at the hips, and extends 
well to the ankles. 

In the first act Mme. Simone appears in a fetch-, 
ing frock of rose faille, trimmed recklessly with 
frivolous loops of rose velvet ribbon. The corsage 
is simply belted across the back but is prettily 
pointed in front, being tightened in suddenly at the 
waist-line. The short sleeves and the yellow straw 
hat with its flowing blue ribbon complete what re- 
sembles in effect a robe de style but which for all that 
is distinctly and unmistakably Cheruit—long looped 
panels at the sides, wide hips and all. And the 
gorgeous frock of rose-lined silver tissue worn by 
Simone in the second act is only half concealed 
under a simple cape cloak of horizon. blue cloth. 

When pretty Mlle. Marken walked onto the 
stage at the Palais Royal a few nights ago clad in 
white satin and silver paillettes, with a tulle veil 
falling from a wreath of waxy-white tuberoses, the 
audience sat up, suddenly interested. Tulle—a 
bride; tuberoses—Lanvin; for all Lanvin’s brides 
wear tuberoses instead of the historic orange buds. 
So much was easy guessing, but when our eyes fell 
upon the sleeves of fhe wedding garment we gazed 
long and long. Was it indeed a sleeve—that odd 
arrangement of pailletted straps which revealed 
perfectly the arm underneath? And how did it 
happen that Lanvin devised such a thing of shreds 
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WORTH 


For summer is this coat-dress, smart in the becom- 
ingness of its slim silhouette and made in thin grav 
serge with facings of black satin. From Jeanne Duc 
is the roll-brimmed turban of coarse navy straw 
with gray soutache braid striping its shiny surface. 
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EVELYNE VARON- 


Polly says, ‘‘Want a hat’’ and you agree, of course, 
for he perches on a delightful turban of fine straw 
that is glazed over its dark blue surface in a var- 
nished way like so many of the hats of the season. 


ODETTE 


The scarf—that delightful accessory to femininily— 
may be of white satin with embroidery of shaggy 
wool in black and white. The turban is coarse 
white straw with navy cord put on in squares. 
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Charlotte Fairchild 


Florence Walton’s dancing gowns, designed for her by Callot Seurs, 
come by every French steamer. The Rochambeau recently brought this 
youthful frock of tulle, with its dra peries ranging from pink topale brown. 
Bands of brown fur, blending with the tulle and with the silky coats of 
the Pekingese dogs, Lady and Chin Chin, make a harmonious whole. 


LEWIS 


Typically ‘‘Lewis” is the turned-back brim of this 
exceedingly smart hat of fine black straw. Maline 
edges the brim, and tawny-colored flowers that know 
not botany are placed on a ribbon of Nattier blue. 
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PARIS SHOWS 
EVENING GOWNS 


WITH SLEEVES EMPHASIZED 
PREM ET 
The bodice that is close-fitting, though not tight, 
ae is the most important note of the spring mode. 
ih Of silver tissue is Premet’'s model with jets : 
finishing the maline sleeves and banding 
the velvet skirt that is puckered at the hem. ‘ 
LANVIN 
The ‘youthfulness’ of this house is expressed 
not only in the rose mousseline, but in every 
. silver paillette that shines upon the frock Mlle. ! 
a Marken is wearing at the Palais Royal. The 
mules are rose silk, cross-barred with paillettes. 
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REDFERN 

Sleeves have gained such importance in fash- 
-ton's whirl that many, in thetr haughtiness, have 
lengthened into scarflike drapery. Redfern de- 
signed this dress to become Catherine Fonrteney, 
so made it all of gray and with a panel back. 


JENNY 


That sleeves have become a recognized feature of 
to-day s évening gown ts verified by the import- 
ance and grace which they lend to Marguerite 
Tem pley’s stage frock of black satin. The over- 
drapery is black maline that scintillates with jet. 
CHANEL 

The evening gown of to-day is made on simple 
lines, and very frequently from a black fabric 
like this satin frock veiled with embroidered 
black tulle. The bodice is draped to become any 
figure, and lace panels follow to-day’s decree. 
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PREM ET 


As silk Jersey is a leading fabric for spring 
Premet selects it in brown for one of his newest 
daytime frocks. The tunic is shirred into a castor 
band, and brown silk braid binds the belt. 


CHANEL 


When beige ribbon would go adventuring, it 
jinds a daring thrill in looping a wire frame in 
so many loops that, before it has quite lost its 
breath Ahe brim of a beige straw hat is formed. 
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PREMET 


Unsophisticated in line, yet worldly-wise in its 
selection of covert cloth, is this tailleur for early 
spring. Simply made is the coal, and the skirt 
narrows to ‘‘step’”’ width to meet fashion’s whim. 


and patches? We had seen the straight under-arm 
panels before, but the sleeves were distinctly new. 
The play proceeded and presently Mile. Templey 
stepped out from the wings wearing a frock with 
sleeves which were quite as extraordinary as those 
of the bride’s gown. Of black satin was her frock— 
Jenny made it—with an overdress of black, jet-em- 
broidered tulle and long black tulle sleeves, straight 
and wide, with wide, scanty tulle frills fringing 
their entire length. Enermously wide, the trans- 
parency of these sleeves with the jet-edged frills 
rendered them at once more than usually pretty. 
No less interesting was the frock worn in the same 
play by Mlle. Catherine Fonteney. Made by Red- 
fern, who has made many very effective stage 
frocks of late, this slender robe of taupe satin was 
edged at the hem with a band of paillettes. The 
corsage and upper sleeves were veiled with an oddly 
pretty arrangement of delicate gray lace, which fell 
in the back to the skirt hem. The wide draped 
girdle and long tapering sleeves were of taupe satin; 


and dark taupe hose, black varnished leather shoes 


and a closely draped turban of silver tissue com- 
pleted the picture—really an exquisite costume. 
So pretty was it in fact that one could not help 
wondering naughtily what she wore that fateful 
day, nineteen years before, in the compartiment des 
dames seules. 

Martial et Armand have just completed a charm- 
ing little gray frock which Jane d’Anjou will wear 
a little later on the stage at the Athenée. Straight 
and slim, widely belted and buttoned with gray, 
this frock is trimmed on the sides of the skirt and 
on the sleeves and collar with narrow straps of yel- 
low, black and white mixed cheviot—the yellow 
note being the strongest. The loose blouse coat 
which is worn with this frock is also of gray Jersey. 
It is fitted with an odd collar, which may be but- 
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WORTH 


ODETTE 

She might be suspected of inclining to rustic 
habits when she peeps beneath the wide thatched 
brim of her big hat, but the crown of black crépe 
gaily embroidered in colored squares belies i. 


A summer coat to meet the need of every chilly 
hour may be found in this model of beige tussor. 
The lining is black and blue foulard, and a 
scarf drawn through eyelets finishes the neck. 
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LANVIN 


A sweater that preiends to be a blouse has bands of 
blue braid to make it *‘ different’’ and an embroidered 
basket gay with posies. When Mile. Marken wears 
it in *“‘Le Compartiment des Dames Seules’’, she 
selects a serce skirt bound with braid like the sweater — 


toned up to form a perfect cache-nez or allowed to 
fall in two square tabs in front and back. 


Cloth Is now a Luxury 


ERGES, -gabardines, covert cloth and a sort of 

“basket” cloth are very smart and very much of 

a luxury these days. All shades of beige and brown 
in all materials will be seen at the openings. 

Of beige mixed cheviot is a frock by Martial et 
Armand, who have given it one of the smartest 
waistcoats to be seen in a day’s journey about Paris. 
This waist is of natural yellow chamois and is fitted 
with smart pockets, long close sleeves and a high 
draped collar—a veritable choker, which is drawn 
in folds about the neck. The coat is plaited, and 
adorned with great buttons and huge button-holes. 

For spring Martial et Armand, like several other 
houses, are making frocks of foulard, combined 
often with Jersey, serge, plain satin or other tissues, 
and these combined materials result in remarkably 
pretty creations. Silk Jersey showing a “drop- 
stitch” stripe is one of the prettiest of the new 
fabrics; and there is a wool Jersey striped with silk 
which will be much used also. 
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MARTHE GAUTHIER 


It began by being a jacket of black satin, but ended 
as a thing of radiant attractiveness—futurist flow- 
ers of rose and red grow on golden stems in em- 
broidered splendor. The tracery is red and gold. 


BOURNICHE 


Ii is very simple to win at’ tennis—just wear this 
red Jersey sweater, embroidered in white wool, and 
your opponent in her admiration will forget to re- 
turn the ball. Add a white serge skirt with buttons — 
and facings of red, and victory is doubly assured. 
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DOUCET 
A blouse fulfilling every tradition of ancéstry, yet 


extreme in modernity, is this model of grége mous- 


seline. Coral beads, a fad of to-day, are found 


elaborating the coral embroidery of the overblouse. 


MARTHE GAUTHIER 


Puckered into the gray fur hem to emphasize straight- 


ness of line is this wool coat of reseda green, embroid- 
ered in squares of white and silver, and girdled with 
braided silver folds. One acknowledges the coat of 
sporty persuasion—tt was designed for Monte C arlo. 
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i GLORIFIED PAJAMAS 


FOR INTIMATE 

HOURS OF THE DAY 
; Models from Marthe Gauthier 
| _ Orientalism sheds its influence over a robe intime 

| for trousers tightened at the ankles show beneath this 


chemise. Though made of black crépe de Chine, 
gloom is dispelled by the vivid silk embroidery. 


That dull mauve voile could squarely hold its own 
against two shades of faded rose voile is proven by this 
picturesque tunic worn over a pajama slip of black 
satin.. Green and black beads outline every. square. 


Premet is showing a very smart new 

. ef tailored frock of covert cloth—a half-length 

coat rather close-fitting, the sleeves long and 

tight, and the collar rather narrower than 

collars have been for many moons. The skirt, 

of ‘‘step” width, is very straight, conforming 

to the new regulations which provide no more than 
four and a half metres of tissue for any frock. 


Cottons Boast Equality with Satins 


AILORED frocks of satin in black, brown and 

olive-green are pretty and have already appeared 
in Paris. With a new tailleur of olive-green satin 
is worn a quaint little olive-green satin hat—a 
cloche with the brim narrowed very much in the 
back. The under side of the brim is lined with 
black satin and the brim edge is bound with white 
grosgrain ribbon—a band of similar ribbon sur- 
rounding the base of the crown. 

Basques of taffeta over muslin skirts are pretty— 
one of green taffeta over a skirt of black tulle is 
especially good; and entire frocks of faille are being 
fashioned for afternoon and evening wear. All 
shades of brown are pretty in- taffeta, and also in 
satin and crépe de Chine, which are much worn. 
A straight one-piece frock of black satin is fitted 
with a quite superfluous but pretty waistcoat 
of figured yellow crépe—the lower edge finished 
with an odd fringe, which is twisted ‘with gold 
thread. The waistcoat is quite loose and is slightly 
wrinkled at the waist-line. 

Frocks of cotton will play an enormous part in 
the fashions of the coming summer. Some of the 
new models destined for Palm Beach are made of a 
sort of cotton canvas, or cotton serge, and em- 
broidered effectively with colored cord... Simple 
white muslins are embroidered with colored thread 
until they resemble toile de Jouy, when they are 
made into fascinating little frocks. Green muslin, 
thin and fine, is prettily trimmed with narrow 
fluted ruffles, and maize-colored muslin embroid- 


This formal coat of black satin lends Pajamas worn by Mlle. Misting- Worsted flowers give weight to lac- ered with a delicate tracery of white is decorated 
2 conventional chaperonage to the uette at Bat-a-Clan boast a white ings that fasten the tunic of blue vel- with loops of mauve ribbon, which also forms the 
white satin pantaloons. Petaled in satin coat, stitched with silver thread, vet stitched with white wool. Over girdle and collar. 
different colors are the flowers that trousers of black velvet and a belt black velvet pantaloons are draped After a season or two of frankly straight frocks 
6° are embroidered on gray stems. of turquoise blue velvet and beads. bloomers of sheer white silk muslin. (Continued on page 104) 
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SPRING IN A STERNER MOOD 
DEMANDS THE TAILORED 


FROCK 
«VJ 
By LADY DUFF GORDON 


(Lucile) 


AE, 


we 


of the oyster white silk and so harmonize with the turquoise 
tussor bands, The jacket surprises with its hooded beck. 
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She wears a frock of navy gabardine, and in idle mo- 
ments forecasts her future by playing with its silver 
buttons—-the last one deciding her fate. A tie of 
printed linen lends a ‘touch af gaiety to the costume. 


New York, February, 1918 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


HAVE just come back from Washington—what an en- 
chanting place! It seems to me that it is one of the most 
beautiful cities that I have ever been to. Its homes are 
very beautiful, and their individuality is emphasized by 
the spaciousness of their surroundings. It seems that the 
very people themselves reflect an atmosphere of cheer, 


while back here in New York they go about in disagreeable 
and complaining moods. I worder why?—perhaps the cold 
of their houses has chilled them even to their souls. 

While I was in the capital I had a most interesting con- 
versation with one of America’s highest dignitaries, and we 
agreed emphatically in reference to the criticism of apparently 
extravagant amusements. We agreed that it was necessary 
for the public to be cheered and entertained, for what would 
not happen if the gloom of to-day could not be dispelled oc- 
casionally? He told me of attending a suffrage meeting, 
where a woman stated in her address that the boys who go 
‘over there 
killed, or come back maimed. What an outrageous state- 
ment!—optimism must be encouraged. 

Because we must brighten the world, vivid shades will gaily 
color springtime fabrics. All manufacturers advocate them. 
And it is up to the people to approve these gladsome hues. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you ask me what spring suits will be like— 
oh, what an exacting question! Of course skirts are longer— 
they have to be because of their narrowness—while coats flare. 
Women have just begun to realize the becomingness of the 
Lucile epitomises the spring in an Eton frock of tussor silk. three-piece suit, and it is something to be thankful for. So to 
Motifs of gay colors are woven through the rough surface wear in town this spring, the frock with its coat to match will 
: be /e dernier cri. For traveling, however, a suit with a blouse 
is the thing to have, as it gives such a delightful opportunity 
to “‘freshen up’’. One of my religious principles is ‘“‘look your 
best when traveling’’, for one never knows whom one is going 
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to battle must be absolutely prepared to be 
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The temperament of the wearer may ever be ex- : 
pressed in the voluminous wrap, as individual- i 
ity hangs in every draped fold. Of brown ‘ 
duvetyn and gray caracul cloth is this model. 


to meet, or what is going to happen. One should be prepared always for any 
emergency. 

As I have told you many times, I am intensely interested in things Chinese, 
and I have just gotten the most wonderful Chinese robe—think of it, Mr. Editor, 
it is five hundred years old!!! And its colors express all the beauty of the 
Celestial Empire. Now I must whisper a secret to you: I have also been in- 
spired by the spell of Russia, so you may look for the Russian outline in my new 
fashions for spring—and such colorings! | 
7 Yours sincerely, 
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Everywhere one finds Jersey cloth casting its 
spell of softness over fashion—even Lucile is 
Jascinated and selects a shade of peacock blue 
for the bodice of this frock of black satin. 


For country wear nothing can be smarter than 
a Straight and simple suit of chestnut brown 
homespun. And Lucile indulges her love of color 
by introducing a lining of soft toned chints. 


Photos by Ira L. Hill’s Studio 
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THE PARISIENNE 
FINDS GRACE IN THE 
SOULIE SILHOUETTE 


Dignity is the key-note of this evening gown of: 
white satin with its clouds of beaded white tulle. 
The sheath skirt, always a favorite with Soulié, is 
not only soft and graceful, but extremely youthful. 


One may dine with supreme complacency in 
any restaurant in the world if permitted to 
wear a modish gown of rose satin combined 
with silver embroidery, designed by Soulté. 


At the end of a frantic day of war work, what 
could bring greater comfort than a clever book and 
a robe dinterieur of ciel blue satin with a 
stately Medici collar of mousseline and lace? 
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Is there any hat more be- 
witching than that which 
shades the lady's eyes? 
Soulié says not, and behold 
a most becoming affair of 
white crin and luxurious 
looking black paradise! As 
in everything that Soulié - 
creates, the lines are simple, 
but perfect in effect. 


Soulié decrees that there are occasions 
when a coat may resemble a dress and 
with characteristic skill designs one of 
blue brocaded crépe and white satin. 
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Undoubtedly Soulié has a 
penchant for the large 
crowned chapeau—he feat- 
ures it again in a charm- 
ing mushroom hat of green 
straw. Alt the back, a de- 
coration of “‘waved”’ feath- 
ers, chestnut brown in color, 
gives a certain jaunty little 
air to the whole costume. 


The draped skirt, drawn up in front as 
designed by Soulié and made of coral 
’ tussor and ficelle lace, is sure to please 
feminine fancy, as tt is a mode of to-day. 
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When the crocuses appear, milady would rival them in spring attire. She 
steps forth clad in a tan serge, which is long of waist and tightly belted, and 
» boasts gay stitchery—green, red and blue. Or perhaps the navy gabardine 
frock may meet her fancy, with its tan embroidery and oddly draped sleeve. 


CONTRASTING WITH WAR’S GRIMNESS 


ARE 


FEMININE 


CLOTHES FOR $PRING 


By HENRI BENDEL 


HEN lengthening days begin their 
heralding of spring, the eternal ques- 
tion is ever asked me, **What will be 
worn?” And this year, more than 
before, people interested in clothes are 
impatient to satisfy this curiosity. It 
has been whispered around somewhere that women 
are to wear uniforms. Indeed, this is not so! 
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Why should Americans adopt such a plan, when 
the women of France and England have passed 
through months of wartime under conditions worse 
than we even imagine; yet they have not found oc- 
casion to resort to any such measure? 

Put a man in uniform, and instantly he achieves 
a distinct personality; put a woman in uniform, 
and every vestige of her individuality is lost. Just 
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Wherever one finds frocks gathered together, one will 
find black satin in their midst, but rarely will one 
see anything so lovely as this Bendel dress quilted 
with bright green stitching in a conventional pattern. 
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The wearer may express her individuality by the 
way in which she wraps herself in this graceful cape 
af tan duvetyn. Bendel has added a collar of woolly 
brown moufflon as a spring substitute for fur. 


“23.7 


give a thought to the poor men—how irksome it 
would be to see all women dressed:alike! To re- 
turn on furlough would lose half its fascination; on 
leave a man wants to sink war and its grimness in 
oblivion and seek the normal things of life in fem- 
ininity and entertainment. Fortunately women 
seem to have realized this need, and bright and 
very feminine are the frocks they demand. The 
question of what will be the favorite material may 
be brought up, but can be quickly answered, for 
could there be a spring without serge? Serge is to 
dress what the Iliad is to literature. In no way 
supplanting serge, yet acting as a worthy substi- 
tute,i Jersey cloth. America is sending this fabric 
over tu France, where it has been taken up by all 
the big Parisian houses. And very beautiful are the clothes being made from 
it. For several seasons we have associated Jersey materials with sports at- 
tire, but no longer is this the case; to-day Jersey is made up into all types 
of frocks appropriate to all hours of the day. This is in no way an exag- 
geration. In the morning it embodies simplicity; in the afternoon it is 
elaborated with embroidery; and at night it appears as an evening dress, 
though it has changed its texture from wool to silk. 

The favoritism accorded this fabric is easily accounted for—it becomes 
every one! Lending itself admirably to the slimness of to-day’s silhouette, 
Jersey cloth also emphasizes the grace of its wearer in every soft and cling- 
ing fold. At times, embroideries raise a Jersey frock to wonderful heights 
and make it suitable for most formal wear. This embroidery is frequently 
worked in worsteds, but to be very smart chenille is introduced in combi- 
nation; and at times the yarn is omitted to allow the chenille to embroider 
the entire dress. One can readily visualize the extreme smartness of a navy 
blue Jersey frock that has been heavily worked in black worsted and che- 
nille, and cut on straight and simple lines. The waist-line is nearly always 
defined, the tighter bodice being an emphatic note of the spring. 

To wear over one-piece dresses, women seem to give preference to the 
cape. So again the desire to charm with individuality is presented in a 
mode of dress. The cape shows temperament! Excepting the scarf, it is 
the one article a woman wears that expresses her mood—she may tuck it 
up and pull it together in a most fascinating manner when coquettishly in- 
clined, or allow it to hang in severe, straight lines when in an austere humor 


A tight bodice, a tunic skirt and chenille embroidery 
are three dictates of fashion, and this blue serge 


One of the new capes is sketched on this page. It is made of tan duvetyn, the chenille. added 
and gains distinction by an interesting collar of woolly brown moufflon. | 
Probably you *!ready know that moufflon, while it boasts a glorified name, . a 


is nothing more or less than the furry stuff that lines soldiers’ coats. 
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SPRING HATS ARE 
MORE THAN CORONETS 


T is impossible in these topsyturvy days to 
drift very far from the war and its effect 
on our lives and industries, consequently, 
my hats for March are influenced by the 
present phase of the conflict. The butter- 
colored straw with its horn of abundance, 

overflowing with many colored fruits that sym- 

bolize the France of the future, is doubly sig- 
nificant to-day with our enforced Hooverizing: 

Just above, the hat of black gauze, wreathed 

with silver leaves and blue forget-me-nots, ex- 

presses my hope that in the days to come 

America’s part will not be forgotten. Italy, 

with its renewed courage, is represented by the 

sporting hat of Mediterranean blue straw with 

a blue and orange rosette, copied from the 

Lombardian soldier’s helmet. 

But what about Russia? Madame Pad- 
erewski, in bringing her dolls to America, has 
done much to keep alive our interest in that 
big Northern land. The native cap of a peasant 
doll from Northern Poland inspired the high- 
crowned turban of rough red straw with a 
plastron of variegated flowers. England sends 
us the garden-hat of glazed chintz in shades of 
rose and lavender, and for Canada is the military 
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Photos by Charlotte Fairchild 


hat of maple-leaf straw with standards of brown-eyed daisies. 
Also for the ‘‘Lady of Snows” is the motor coat of black and 
yellow plaid that boasts a hooded collar lined with black 
satin. Holland, although a neutral, slips into our story with 
a quaint Dutch cap of corn-husk straw, having exaggerated 
acorns over the ears. These amusing ear-drops take the 
place of the tabs with which every one who knows their Hol- 
land is very familiar. .\lthough Dutch in extraction this hat 
is subtly suggestive of the French boulevards, perhaps be- 
cause there is more than a hint of the militaire in its shape. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR SPRING 
BY ERTE. 


xd 


~ 


~ 


A sports suil stxgestive in novelty is made of 
beize cloth. Enrtés originality ts seen in the 
collar and cuffs af knitted design, and the pocket 
that slips through an evelet makesa fastening. 


OW wonderful to combine with marvel- 
ous imagination the practical in the mak- 
ing of a costume! Yet that is really 
what Erté does in every design that he 
creates. While not always appropriate 
to all environments in its entirety, each 

sketch has a suggestion of interest that may be 
copied by the home dressmaker, as well as by the 
modiste. Take, for instance, the suit sketched 
above. It is not every one who is empowered with 
the skill of knitting silk into a design for collar and 
cuffs—though every one knows hand-knitted trim- 
ming is a mode of to-day. It does not require 
unusual skill to hang pockets on a coat, yet by 
doing so a serge or linen suit will be lifted out of 
the ordinary—especially if one pocket, on its pere- 
grinations, should be so original as to fasten the coat. 

Another very diverting pocket idea may be noted 
on the next page. The pocket on the skirt is a very 
pretty shape, and would be an attraction on any 
kind of a frock, but the surprise comes when the 


Erté calls it ‘Chose Simple’’—it may be in line, 


One will charm tf she but copies this sheer linen 


: Two long strips form the front of the corsage and, very same pockets because large circles have been dress is satin faced with white cloth. At the neck 
after crossing in the back, they knot. in front. cut in the skirt of the coat. the material lurns over and so makes a bolero. 
Copyright, ro18, Harper's Bazar for March Gt 
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“La Surprise’ savs Erté, and he knows—for 
any fair wearer would experience one in this 
latlleur—for casually the hand may slip through 
an oval in the coat into a pocket in the. skirt. 


To select a contrasting color and fabric as a 
facing to a frock is a note of the season, though it 
has been a whim of Erté for many a long month. 
At the right of the preceding page he typifies such 
a frock, and in so doing gives a suggestion that may 
be followed by young or old. If you look closely 
at the sketch, you will notice that the reason the 
bolero is of contrasting material is because it is 
made of the wrong, or facing, side of the dress. 
Erté has used black satin faced with white cloth 
for this frock. It is the white cloth side that makes 
the jacket, for the material is turned over at the 
neck, the clever little tie drawing up the superfluous 
fulness into a becoming collar. The tunic blouse 
has become somewhat monotonous in its smocklike 
form, but Erté brings cheerful variety in a-mode 
appropriated for mulle or chiffon. The description 
beneath tells some secrets of its making, though it 
omits to speak of the fulled sleeve that shirrs over 
a cord at the wrist—such a demure finish for a young 
girl's sleeve in any kind of a simple blouse. 

It is ever so with Erté—the most insignificant 
details may give an inspiration that will be “the 
making” of an entire costume. A pocket, a belt 
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Very clever ts Erté's idea for a springtime hat 
that can be easily copied. Two rectangles of 
Straw are placed one over the other and, afi.r 
being cut, are interlaced to form a latliced crow. 


\ 


\ 


From two triangles of straw Erté evolves a be- 
coming hat. One triangle is white and the 
other embroidered taupe. Two angles of the 
white triangle run through slits in the taupe one. 
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A suit of black satin that ts easy of construction 
and very wearable is this Erté model. A cord, 
drawn through rings, makes a surplice closing 
and defines the watst-line of the straight coat. 


or an odd tie does more to make a frock distinctive 
than even the fabric. For instance, look at the 
black satin tailleur above. It is straight in line, 
and generally follows fashion’s dictates, but the 
closing of the front makes it unusual—yet how 
simple to copy! Rings—jade,/ivory, or what you 
will—are attached at the lower edge of the surplice 
closing, and a cord drawn through them holds the 
waist together—in a most nonchalant manner and 
surrounds the waist with metallic lustre and ends 
in a tassel of Oriental grandeur. But if you have 
simple taste, it may be a cord and tassel of silk the 
color of your suit. 

Adapt the inspirations of Erté to your own 
personality if you will, but turn to him ever if 
novelty is to your liking, 
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Even Erté falls victim to the fascination of height 
in the evening coiffure and creates a head-dress 
of atgrettes that stand in stiff array upon a cap of 


jade beads. He rightly calls it L’ Inspiration. 
h The genius of Erté shines forth in the golden bird 
f that he embroiders upon dull gold net to make the 
t di train of a satin frock. To emphasize originality 
mi he hangs it from the arm caught onto bracelets. 


ERTE CHEERS 


i WITH HIS LURING 


h | RITHYIA longed for a new evening 
f i gown!—even a goddess in the Ozonic 
ian regions becomes tired of her winter 


things by March. She had spent an 
: awful winter—Boreas had been in a 
continual grouch. 

Orithyia would sit in the light of the North Star 
in the evenings, while her husband was out shaking 
up things on the earth, and look back upon the 
happiness of her nymph days. She smiled when 
she remembered Boreas a-wooing in his camoutlage 
of gentleness, and then shuddered when she recalled 
how he picked her up and carried her away to be 
his goddess. At the time it had thrilled—little did 
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A WINTER. GODDESS 


ROBES SPRING 


she then dream of the aggressiveness of his nature! 
He had been aggressing now for so many ages that 
she had -become more or less used to it; but, like 
every other woman, could never be cuntent with a 
passé wardrobe. 

Just before the Neptunes left for the Southern 
season, Boreas had swooped her down to call and 
say good-bye, and it was then that the originality of 
Amphitrite’s new Southern wardrobe had kindled 
the fires of jealousy in Orithyia’s soul. She im- 
plored Boreas to let her have Erté design her 
clothes, but he was too busy to heed; he had had 
to work overtime this winter. So many, many 
snowflakes had to be fluttered into drifts, and from 
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Rose satin, as a lining, lends a sheen of loveli- 
ness to Erté’s white satin frock, ‘‘La Deébutante.’’ 
It will delight its marraine with its sophisticated 
outline and its rosy flowers on silver vines. 
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“La Danse de l’Or”’ is Erté’s name for a frock 
that is sumptuous in every flounce of black and 
gold fringe, and also in the embroidery of black 
and gold that is worked on the long-sleeved bodice. 


general atmospheric conditions it was doubtful if 
he would ever find time for a holiday. 

Now Zephyrus, who was her husband’s partner 
for the spring solstice, was as gentle as Boreas was 
rough, yet he knew little of femininity! His family 
tree proves this statement, for no mention can be 
found in the goddess’ ‘“‘Who’s. Who” of a wife or 
sister or even of a mother. It was he, however, who 
understood and brought joy to Orithyia. He wafted 
himself over to Monte Carlo and hunted up Erté, 
and after much persuasion was able to procure 
duplicates of the very sketches. Erté made for the 
mondaines of earth. Imagine Orithyia’s joy, when 
he brought them to her along with a box of Slip- 
pery’s ice-drops that he gathered up from Broadway. 

Which dress to select was now the problem. 
Some guides to fashion assert that sleeves are 
needed, while others say a mere shoulder band will 
do, so our goddess compromised and decided in 
favor of the satin frock with its gorgeous train of 
lace masquerading as a sleeve. Not to show parti- 
ality in the modes, she selected a sleeveless model 
with a quaintly laced bodice peeping through: the 
panel back, and in contrast a velvet gown, very 
long of sleeve, majestic in line, but Ertéan in the 
cut-out design of the bodice. To complete the hap- 
piness he had wrought, Zephyrus rushed forth in 
search of Boreas. He found him. They quarreled 
around many housetops, and because of the spring 
in the air Zephyrus won this argument. Boreas 
traveled back to Northern climes in a chastened 
mood—his encounter had thawed his icy heart. 


Orithyia, realizing that calmness was but a passing ~ 


mood, immediately laid her designs before him— 
and, behold, he was pleased! R. GC. Ms 
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La Majesté”’ is the name Erté gives his gown‘of 
soft black velvet. And a royal decree to fashion 
ts the stately lines of the skirt, the cut-out motifs - 
of the bodice and the draped cuffs of the sleeves. 


#7 


by 


Erté was inspired when he threaded gray jade 
beads upon old rose silk fringe to form a belt and 
molifs. To indulge his fancy further, he made 
a gray velvet skirt of exceeding narrowness. 
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BROADCLOTH 
IN NEUTRAL ‘TONES 
REVIVED FOR SPRING 


By HICKSON 


broadcloth has returned to take its place amons the 
smartest fabrics of the spring. In this one-piece 
frock of slate and beige, with cape to match, there ts 
a nonchalance and charm that ts most distinguished, 


N days of war, as well as in days of peace, each new season 
ushers in new modes. And radical changes will always 
take place, so long as they can be made consistent with 
the conditions of the day. For instance, the skirts of 
this spring must lengthen, not to be contrary, but to 
meet the shoe-tops; for boots have become much lower 

in order to conserve needed leather, while coats have grown 
shorter in an effort to save wool. And because it is wartime, 
the plain tailored suit is much in demand—simplicity is the 
key-note of the times. For the tailored coat consistency 
demands the straight and narrow skirt, while for the bolero 
a tunic should be selected. 

Very important is the new spirit that prevails in Paris— 
it has not been so gay since the war began—and this cheer 
finds a reflection in the costumes for the spring. But some- 
times a “low visibility”’ is as desirable in clothes as it is in 
the war zone, and we find soft tones of beige and slate in 

e. combination, as in the dress and cape shown on this page. 
It is made of broadcloth, which, by the way, is a fabric that 
will be revived on many a new frock of the spring season. 
Other shades favored for the tailored things of spring, es- 
pecially those made of broadcloth, are the blues—ciel and 
French—with putty and khaki as close rivals. Fascinating 
in the newness of its tone is a shade that is neither copper 
nor terra-cotta, though for general information goes by the 
.former name. And of course navy blue serge ever stands at 


the front in tailored things. The all-concealing straight line is gone, and to-day When the sun declares it’s summer, but the calendar 

Embroideries are much used, and particularly interesting there is a well-detined waist-line, as this Hickson says spring, the cape pictured in the photograph is 
is Indian beadwork. We are using the same splendor of color- suit of mavy gabardine bears witness. Youth must discarded to show the frock of broadcloth. A sash 
ing and symbolic designs that the American Indian employs be served, so the collar and cuffs flare widely. and two looped-up panels lend grace to the back. 
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Of navy sricot is an afternoon frock that Hickson 
makes with a panel back and an apron gay with 
fully artistic Indian beads. 
copper taffeta was imported from Marthe Yerlés 


A skirt with a tunic is ever an accompaniment 
to the Eton jacket, and youthfulness is further 
emphasised in this navy suit of Roshanara crépe 
by a frilled blouse of dark écru Georgette crépe. 


— 


~ 


on his trappings and moccasins. The navy blue tricot frock 
on this page shows an apron of oyster-white tussor that is 
Indian in its beadwork even to the fringe of varicolored 
beads. 

We have made some very “different”? costumes for Emily 
Stevens to wear both on and off the stage this season. You 
may see her in them if you attend Alan Dale’s new play, 
“The Madonna of the Future,’’ which has recently come to 
Broadway. If you go, prepare to be shocked, not by the 
clothes, but by the play—it is very naughty. One of the 
gowns we made Miss Stevens is statuesque and of Egyptian 
influence, and, combines peacock-blue satin with satin of 
peacock-green. A Cleopatra-like plastron of jade and many 
other stones ornaments the front. To carry out still further 
the Eastern feeling, she wears a black tulle veil that covers 
the eves. 

Very ‘“‘Stevenesque”’ is a violet tea-gown. Its long lines 
and graceful folds are particularly well suited to Emily 
Sterens’s type. It is made of violet velvet with a very, very 
long and pointed train, which fascinates as it swirls along 
behind her. Gold lace adds a regal air,’ while a touch of 
youthfulness creeps in with draperies of hydrangea chiffon— 
that lovely shade that is pale blue, though tinged with gray. 
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The 


hat of 


The freshness of spring is in a Hickson frock of 
navy serge with inserted bands of finely platted 
Georgette and sheer organdie frills. | Flat blue velvet 
poppies encircle the black Milan brim of the hat. 
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RADEL & HERBERT 


Mrs. Herbert C. Pell, Jr. 


ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 


Wirth the GADABOUT 


From Lanvin Miss Cerroll has imported a three- 


ficed much in pride when it signed the coal con- 
piece suit of beige gabardine. The lattice design 


Thurn will introduce simplicity in her mode for 
servation card. 


spring, so advocates a tailored suit severe in 

line, but suggests however a hat extreme in the But if the Avenue shows no other signs of war is beige worsted and so are the fluffy rosettes. 

smartness of its shape and feathered trimming. excepting flags, service flags and W. S. S. banners, From Frangois is the turban of cater pillar straw. 
the people stepping along its pavements lend a dif- 7 


ferent atmosphere. Hurrying here, hurrying there, 
at early morning hours, are the volunteer workers 
of the Red Cross: to-day they are fearful of being 
late at their post; yesterday they had no cares, in- Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s house to make surgical 
daily life topsyturvy, but it has hardly left stead they were sleeping off the fatigue of the night- dressings. He has not only loaned his basement 
an imprint upon the Avenue—it continues before party. Some turn in at Sherry’s to attend and dining-room for the use of the Auxiliary, but 


on its gay and straight career. Yet you) Mrs. Lambert’s_Junior War Relief, others go to has also installed a special lighting system and 
given to the workers the privilege of getting lunch- 


know it is not callous, but quite as patri- ; ; 
otic in its efforts at cheer by day as in the eon in the kitchen if they wish to do so. 
dimness of its lights by night. The Avenue sacri- Mr. and Mrs. Charles M- Schwab have turned 


HE war may have turned the scheme of 


hed 


roy 


On the individuality of the collar depends the success of the blouse. From Hollander are the first two blouses—one box plaited linen, the other dotted Swiss. Boué 
claims the next one with its rose and filet lace; while to Louise ts credited the last model—Georgette with filet inserts. At each end 1s a chemisette designed by Tim- 
High of neck is the piqué one, while of sheer net is the one at the rights His collar, embroidered in colored dots, is for gingham frocks of summer. 


othy Crowley. 
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KAOEL & MEHBERT 


Mrs. Samuel Neilson Hinckley 


over part of their house to the Red 
Cross; and the West Side Branch 
finds its headquarters in the gym- 
nasium and _ billiard-room. Each 
day Mrs. Schwab sees to the per- 
sonal comfort of the two or three 
hundred women who attend. But 
many are the Red Cross branches 
scattered about the city, while the 
main workroom on ‘Thirty-eighth 
Street ever draws a goodly crowd. 
War work stands paramount! 

Even the dogs are subdued, for 
regardless of how debonair they may 
be in appearance, you see an anxious look in their 
eyes—some evidently fear refusal of enlistment, 
and others fear the draft. Seriously, war dogs are 
needed in the service, not only in the Red Cross 
where they do marvelous work in searching out 


The sash has become of such importance that the 
frock is but an accessory. An explanation is not 
~ meeded when one finds silver figures embroidered 
in sprightly array upon a Loutse girdle of satin, 
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Mrs. John C. King 


the wounded, but also in the Army itself, where as 
sentinels they can give silent warnings of the ap- 
proach of the enemy. In time of battle, because of 
their size and swiftness of foot, they are able to 


‘ deliver dispatches which would mean certain death 


if men undertook to carry them. 

The time to replenish one’s spring wardrobe is 
here, and the question is ‘‘to buy, or not to buy?” 
We are told that for Government necessities thrift 
is essential. Of course, everybody puts the war 
first, and if it will do any good, even in the smallest 
way, to refrain from shopping, the public will 
acquiesce with gladness. Personally, I think that 
there is a limit to conservation, and that its con- 
sequences should be considered from every angle 
before a decision either way is made. On the other 


Who can resist the gaiety of spring that finds reflec- 
tion in this scarf and hat of plaided silk? Worsted 


—buttonholes the scarf and tassels the hat, and straw 


crowns it a springtime success of Rose Hagan’s. 


Mollie O’Hara has imported a Chéruit dress of 
white chiffon that is graceful in line and artistic 
in the lightness of the black embroidery. The 
Odette hat, with diverting brim, is from Frangois. 


& HERGERT 


Because the girl of to-day would revel in her fem- 
ininity she goes to McNally for a frock of crépe de 
Chine, youthful in plaits and quaint in its old- 
time embroidery worked upon sheer batiste. 
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They were the corner of attraction at the Ritz, every one was discussing their frocks and hats! 


Who could sip mere tea 


when there was a Redfern frock of black lace to admire, or a Francois hat on which the roses were planted in Paris? 

There were whispers about the dress of beige Georgette with beaded roses in color and crystals, and also about the Chanel 

coat tossed over the chair; gossip said they were both bought at Gidding’s, while the printed chiffon frock was much 
envied —it is a Bonwit Teller model —also the quaint hat. 


a ie The summer fur plays such an important part in 
sere every wardrobe that interest ts easily aroused over 
Pere the newest model. Balch Price combines moleskin 
ee and ermine into a cape that pretends to be a coat. 
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hand, ‘** Business as usual” is a slogan that must 
be carried out with common sense, for heedless 
extravagance is as wicked as needless economy. 
We all know the necessity for the conservation 
of wool, and we certainly have felt the chill of 
the lack of conservation of coal. Any one with 
a spark of patriotism cannot fail to do all in his 
power to heed Mr. Hoover’s food warnings, but 
except on these points we have been warned of 
no shortage in the general commodities of life. 

I consider that until the Government requires 
and uses the services of the great mass of wage 
earners, it is up to people to shop as usual; for 
only in this way can they provide a living for 
the workers, and give them an opportunity to 
save money to invest in thrift stamps and in 
Liberty Bonds. If these wage earners are 
thrown out of employment our relief work 
abroad must necessarily be complicated—and 
perhaps even curtailed—by our relief work at 
home; and the problem of financing the war 
would be rendered increasingly difficult. Be- 
fore we deliberately deprive people of work on 
the theory that by so doing they will seek em- 
ployment in war industries, it would be well to 
find out whether or not there is war work ready 
for them todo. Bear in mind that thousands of 
low-salaried wage-earners cannot be idle even 
for a week without feeling some deprivation, 
while the loss of a month’s work entails real suf- 
fering. It follows then that the transition from 
civilian to war work must be a systematic and 
orderly movement, directed by the best brains 
in the country, and not by mere “theory”. So, 
conscious of our importance as vicarious relief 
committees, let’s go on buying everything we 


actually need for our comfort and happiness 


Her straw hat turns up in the back most coyuet- 
tishly, while her sable caps is wrapped abaut her Z 
so as to fascinate and also resist spring’s breezes. 
Balch Price originated both the hat and the cape. 
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HEARBER) 


Mrs. James Lenox Banks, Jr. 


Below are sketched a Mércédes hat of black satin 
bound with dull silver, a mushroom model «crowned 
in red silk and brimmed in navy straw from Burby, 
and two hat and bag sets from Rose I/agan--one 


fine cerise straw and plaited gray silk, and the 


ther furry green caterpilar straw and taupe silk. 


At the Vogue Hlat Company, she selects an Odette 
hat of navy chiffon with straw facing and feather in 
cherry color, a Maria Guy model with feathers be- 
low and above the brim, and a Georgette hat, frivo- 
lous in pompons. At Louise’s, she again favors 
Georgette in an all rose hat of organdie and poppies. 
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RADEL & AT 


Mrs. S. Stanwood Menkeu 


that the Government has not told us to abjure. 

The shopping of the younger set depends very 
largely these days on the part of the country in 
which they live. Socially, New York is deadly, 
except perhaps on Saturday night when a few 
young things collect for the play or some such di- 
version, while out Boston way gaiety reigns su- 
preme. Every one is vying with every one else in 
giving parties to the men from Camp Ayer, and in 
so doing the girls also come in for the enjoyment of 
life. 

Theatregoers certainly met with thrills—many, 
many of them—when they went to see *‘ The Heri- 
tage’’, Eugene Walter’s new play. Blackhandism, 
murder and sudden death express but mildly the 
things that happened! The last act was surprising 
in the extreme. The leading man—you couldn't 
call him a hero—gave a flip to his faithful valet 
who tumbled upon the floor—I guess he died, as he 
stayed tumbled; the heroine died quietly upon a 
sofa, going mad the while;. and the leading man— 
none other than Cyril Keightley, whose acting is 
very worth while—became a raving maniac, tossing 
the furniture through the window-glass and such 
things. The amazing thing is that every one left ina 
pleasant mood—caused, perhaps, by the band play- 
ing funereal music. The hero had been murdered in 
the previous scene, and as the curtain descended his 
funeral was passing by. He had a band, because he 
was being buried with police honors! 

Of vast contrast is “Oh, Lady! Lady!!’—it de- 
lights with mirth, charm and daintiness. It is one 
of those rare musical productions where you find 
more or less of a plot and also very tuneful songs. 
It will not be many days.before everywhere “* Lady, 
Lady’? music will have become as familiar as the 
strains from “Oh, Boy!” Everything about the 
play is natural. The first act shows a room of most 
decided livableness and the second a roof garden 
that would magnetize even the faintest breeze of a 
summer night. The girls look like really, truly 
human beings, and you wonder at the realness of it 
all until you are.told that Miss Elisabeth Marbury 
has shed her influence over the production—then 
you know. 


Gidding brought a touch of cheer to America when 
he imported this Lanvin suit in copper velours 
banded in black velvet. A frock appropriate for the 
Easter wedding ts a charming model of navy silk 
‘and beige Georgeite with embroidery in triangular 
design in both tones and gold, From Kurzman. 
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SPRING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN 
THE NEW? YORK SHOPS 


| 4' 
y 
am at This charming collar and cuff set, made espe- 4 we » The Buster Brown collar, used on so many 
cially for Harper's Bazar, may be purchased at J \ fashionable serge frocks and also on blouses, 
os cents for the set during the current month \ may be purchased separately and worn with 


only. Of white organdie with pink, rose, blue 


\ any gown or blouse. In white, French blue, 
or lavender organdie over collar and cuffs. 


maize or pink satin with a black tte it costs $1.15. 


Of sheer white batiste, it is quite the prettiest 
blouse, as well as the most wonderful value, 
Harper's Bazar has ever offered at $2.90. A 
little ribbon cravat adds to its charm. Chartreuse 
straw and navy blue satin sports hat, $21.50. 


ARPER’S BAZAR will do all of your 
shopping without charge for the ser- 
vice. The articles illustrated on these 

two pages are special values; therefore 
we suggest that you send your order early 
if you wish us to secure them for you. 
They will be sent postpaid to your address 
upon receipt of cheque or money order. 
Address Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City. 


Below are some of the newest and smartest s pring 
shoes. From left to right: patent leather Oxfords 
with French heels, $7.50; high-laced boots of 
brown calfskin, milttary heel, $0, and brown calf- 
skin Oxtords with wing tip. military heel, $7.50. 


Tt has all the lines of youth and slenderness, and 
at is a frock that every woman will find becom- 
ing. The material is fine serge with collar and 
trim little cuffs of white satin. Navy blue 
or black, $22. Straw hat, in any color, $12.75. 


This military top-coat is quite as practical for 
motoring as it is for women war-workers. Of 
khaki-colored polo cloth, satin lined. or of whiteif 
you wish, it is $49.50. Navy blue straw and 
Georgette crépe hat- with ribbon cockade, $10. 
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Vhis little frock is ait cdvance guard of summer, 
but will be pretty for afternoon wear now. It ts 
of heavy crépe de Chine, exquisitely hand em- 
broidered. May be had in beige or navy blue 
for $42. Organdie hat with straw facing, $25. 


Just the sort of fresh, lovely blouse we look for 
when we think of new spring clothes. It is of 
sheer white batiste with collar and cuffs of leaf 
green, rose or Chinese blue linen, or in all white, 
$2. Georgette crépe hat in any color $14.50. 
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Nothing could be more effective than the sleeve- 
less sports coat of black velvet lined with satin, 
. $25. Made of Baronet satin in purple, navy or 
black it is $27.50, of tricot silk in gold, purple or 
gray, $25.50. Of wool Jersey, all colors, $12.75. 


This new spring suit is a real economy because 
with all its smartness it is quite inexpensive. 
Of fine Poiret twill with a pretty sleeve buttoning 
to the elbow. Colors, navy or rookie, $36. The 
becoming little straw hat in all colors is $6.95. 
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Very youthful and charming is this Georgette 
crépe frock made over silk. In French blue or 
navy, pink, white, bisque, rose or black, it 1s a 
bargain not often found at $25. The Chinese 
blue straw and vray faille ribbon hat costs $18. 


Not often does one find anything so pretty and 
becoming as this blouse of striped tissue voile 
even at a much higher price. In white with blue, 
pink, green; lavender, black or tan stripes, and 
white organdie collar and cuffs, it costs only $2. 
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LEWIS 


This turban tells the influence of Paris in every 
soft fold of dark brown straw. Wings, tinted all 
red where not combining feathers of yellow-brown 
and red, lend height and brilliancy to the crown. 


LEWIS 


Turning back across the front after the inspiration 
of this house, yet extending over the eves to meet 
the demand of the mode, is this hat of glased black 
straw with white crown and gardenia trimming. 


FROM PARIS COME 


A POSTSCRIPT 


AND A WITH NEW 


O-DAY has been full of surprises! The mail brought some croguis of the 

very newest Parisian things and delightful fashion notes that one pignt 

term as a postscript to the Paris letter. Then, Just a little while ago, 

cable came. It told that Deoeuillet advocates short sleeves and Skirts 

slightly draped, that straight and fitted frocks will be his mode, while 

waist-lines will vary and jackets be half-length. The cable also told of 
the favoritism accorded crépe de Chine, and reiterated that some bodices would 
be fitted to just below the waist-line—like the sketch on this page. 

So, as the Bazar goes to press, this last minute information finds itself isolated 
on the last fashion page—many pages away from the Paris section where it right- 
fully belongs—vet exclusive in the knowledge of being ‘‘the last word’’. The 
following are notes from the postscript that accompanied the sketches: 

The newest buttons are nothing more or less than tiny mirrors set in narrow 
‘“frames’’ of embroidery, and are the creation of Marthe Gauthier. For boudoir 
gowns or evening cloaks they are very etlective—and very, very new. In fact 
the first of these buttons have just been set into their embroidered frames. 

A new watch from the rue de la Paix resembles a little bit of chintz. Of enamel 
is this watch, in ivory, red, black and gold, and the design is very modern in 
character. The idea that the watch must be round, oval or square is effaced by 
the appearance of watches of several different decorative shapes, attached to 
smart “fob” ribbons of moire. There is an odd triangular watch of plain gold, 
surrounded by tiny diamonds, and one of black enamel also set with gems; another 
of gold, with an encircling row of good-sized diamonds, is attached to a ribbon 
ornament with a slide of similar stones. All are extremely pretty and smart. 

For cold days Parisians have donned chemises of tricot-knitted trifles of rose 
and mauve and yellow, with ribbon straps across the shoulders. For early 
spring, knitted waistcoats, scarfs, jackets and even entire frocks are being fash- 
ioned by the French specialty houses—those little shops tucked away in odd 
corners and up dark staircases, where one so often finds such interesting little 
articles in the way of dress. Some of these sports coats and frocks are exceed- 
ingly pretty. One frock of gray tricot is trimmed with bands of white tricot, 
which are knitted into the frock itself, and the collar is white also. 

A new matinée turban is made of light brown tulle, shaped and draped to fit 
the head closely. From the brim—if brim it can be called—of twisted tulle falls 
a short brown tulle veil, slightly longer in the back than in the front, and edged 
with a single row of tubular gold beads. Varon made it. 

Although low-crowned hats are appearing in Paris on all sides, Maria Guy is 
showing many tall-crowned hats for spring. Of curiously fine straw in all shades 
of brown, these shapes are trimmed with narrow picturesque plumes of uncurled 
ostrich. A broad-brimmed hat, which is very pretty and which is to be found with 
variations in many of the shops of Paris, has a crown of satin and a brim of straw 
that is more or less sharply rolled back upon itself in front and decorated with 
a rose of odd color, or a fantastic cocarde of ostrich. 

For the South, Odette is making a turban and scarf of knitted Shetland wool 
in alternating squares of black and white. For another scarf, Odette employs 
white satin embroidered with black and white wool and edged with black ball fringe. 
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CHERUIT 


Because it is her very newest frock, it has a tunte 
and snugly fitied bodice. She wears the Colors of 
France, for the dress is dark blue satin, the collar 
fine white muslin and the tie rose-red ribbon. 
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This represents a reproduction of a Chinese Rug of simple effect, having a tawny gold ground, ee 
with porcelain blues and fruit reds in the detail of the design and border. Size 12 feet x 9 feet. FASS a 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF Hel 
ANTIQUE RUGS | 


| Rugs of simple design, as illustrated above, have sufficient ornament to | 
ao preclude the possibility of an uninteresting and monotonous effect, and Bis ai i 
a answer all the requirements of those who favor a plain color treatment TSe<k 
aug of the floor. 


The Rug illustrated is but one of many designs made upon our own 
looms in the East and carried in our stock in a great variety of sizes and jovi 
a We also specialize in faithfully reproducing Antique Rugs of the 
early Chinese and Persian periods. 
| We shall be pleased to write you in detail concerning your special itve é 
requirements. 


SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs ce 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers ||, 
| Floor Coverings and Fabrics | 2 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK Bic 


San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. \ 
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TAILORED COAT. 


| O women who ap- 
preciate the subtle 
refinements of a 
faultlessly tailored 


arment the appeal 
| of a SCHWARCZ 


yy SUIT or DRESS is 
irresistible - 


MAX M.SCHWARCZ & CO 
137-141 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 


March, 


Harter’s Bazar, 1918 


Straws on 


the Flood 


(Continued from page 39) 


straight hair hung in wisps over her coarse 
face. 

‘*Be quiet, can’t you? Some one is dead.”’ 

Behind her a gutting candle threw her 
figure into a grotesque relief. It showed the 
quiet bed under the shelving roof and its un- 
earthly quiet burden. There was the sound of 
a baby’s whimpering— 

Old Martin pushed the woman on one side. 
He was making queer little noises in his throat 
like an animal that has been hurt to death. 
The woman followed, garrulous and uneasy. 

“It’s a bad business, Monsieur. She and I 
were released together. So I’ve come along 
and helped when I could. But I’m a poor 
woman— it’s not much one can do. I don’t 
even know who she is. She had changed her 
name: She was ashamed you see—out there 
—terrible things happened. She wanted to 
kill herself—so she told me—but then there 
were the little ones—she couldn’t leave them 
—but when the child came— -she hadn't the 
strength—it. finished her—”’ 

Old Martin crouched down on the edge of 


the bed and took the worn, lifeless hand in his 


own. He stroked it, muttering drunken in- 
coherent phrases. 

“Jeanne—tt i is I—my old Jeanne—my old 

The two children cowering by the empty 
grate watched him with doubtful, unrecog- 
nizing eyes. The wailing of the new-born 
baby grew more poignant. The garret seemed 
full of stifled, inarticulate crying. 

The woman brushed the black hair out of 


her eyes. 
““Well—it’s a lucky chance brought you, 
Monsieur. I was at my wit’s end. I was 


going for the police—now you can take things 
into your own hands—”’ 

Old Martin stared at her stupidly. 

“You see—I’m a bit drunk. I can’t under- 
stand—I can’t think—I’ve been looking for 
her—these ten davs—and at night I could 
hear her crying—things don’t happen like 
that—name of Heaven!—they can’t—it 
wouldn't be right, Madame. No—not right. 
My leave’s up at midnight—it isn’t pos- 
sible—’”’ 

The woman frowned, half-pitying, half- 
cautious. 

““Well—if you can let me have money, 
Monsieur, I’ll take the brats for you for a 
bit— 

“TIT had two hundred sous—it’ S gone—I 
haven’t anything. I—I—drank it—” 

She drew back, her eyes hard with the 
hardness of self-preservation. 

“IT can’t help that. One must find for 
oneself. I’ve done my best. I’m a poor 
woman. I’ve my own brats—”’ 


GHE was gone. The door closed behind her 
and the heavy steps retreated into the 
night. As though some last hope had gone 
from them the children began to cry, hud- 
dling together like frightened birds. Old 
Martin got up. He lurched over to the wood- 
en cradle. He stared down into its shadow, 
and something horrible leapt into his face. 
It passed. His savagely clenched hands re- 
laxed. He shook his head. From his twitch- 
ing lips fell stammering broken words. 
‘Ah—no—a little thing—God forgive me— 
a little thing like that—no—no—cne must be 
patient—one must be brave. In the end— 
God judges. Children—don’t you know me— 


> won’t you come here a little? 


The eldest turned a pinched white face 


towards him. 
“Mother said we were always to be care- 


ful—there are cruel, bad people about— 

cruel, bad men—’ 
true. It’s no world 

for children. We oughtn’t to have children. 


‘It isn’t fair to bring you into all this—it’s 
a dirty trick—a dirty trick— 

He came back to the truckle-bed and knelt 
down. ‘“‘And you too—my Jeanne—so 
pretty, so good—three years ago! What 
have we done to you?) Whyg§hould you have 
been ashamed? You whod never done. a 
cruel thing in all your life. And now you're 
Ah, if only 


gone. What is to happen to us? 
I wasn’t so drunk-—so that I could think a 
bit. Jeanne, what would you do? You were 


always such a one for knowing the right 
thing—oh, my old woman—my old woman—” 

He dropped his gray face between his with- 
ered brown hands. The two children crept 
nearer and nearer to him, like timid mice. 
They did not know who this man was, but they 
saw he was not bad or cruel. They leant 
agdinst him for warmth and human comfort. 
He put his arms about them, and they cried 
together, helplessly. 

The candle wavered feebly in its last 
flicker of life. A church-bell counted ten 
o’clock softly from some distant steeple. 
Old Martin lifted his head. The tears had 
painted his sunken cheeks with grimy shad- 
OWS. 

“Vou see, Jeanne—even if I didn’t go— 
they ‘d shoot me—I’m a bad soldier anyhow— 
there are things against me—and then they 
wouldn't have any one left—perhaps if I 
wasn’t drunk—if I had time—but one has 
to take things as they are. I never was much 
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good with my head—but, you’ll see—I’m 
trying to do what’s best—” 

The trembling light filled the dead face 
‘with a momentary life. Old Martin got up. 
He reeled a little but there was a certain quiet 
about him. He picked up the whimpering 
new-born child from its rough cradle and 
wrapped it carefully in a blanket. -He held 
it half-hidden in the shadow of his arms. 

‘My little ones, we mustn’t cry any more. 
Mother is very tired. She wants to sleep. 
We must go for a little walk together.’ When 
we come back perhaps she'll be awake—”’ 

‘The woman said Mama was dead.” 

Old Martin shook his head vigorously. 

“Oh, no—not really dead. She knows 
what we’re going to do, and she’s ever so 
glad. When we see her. again she’ll be her 
old self—laughing and jolly. It’ s just a spe- 
cial sort of sleep—you'll see—’ 

They looked at him with grave eyes. 

“Then let’s go now. Can we?” 

“Yes, now—at once. At once—’’ 

He looked back, but in the draught from the 
open doorway the light went out. In dark- 
ness they began to creep down the stairs— 
softly so that the sleeper should ‘not be 
troubled— 


TH EY began to cry. They were very 
tired. Their little hands clung to the 
skirts of his great coat. They broke into 
short pattering runs to keep pace with him. 

“Aren't we nearly there? Shan’t we be 
there soon—?”’ 

‘“‘We are there now, my children. 

tience—”’ 

The baby, lulled by the warmth and move- 
ment, slept quietly against his breast: He 
felt a strange tenderness towards it. It was 
a flower that had sprung up out of a foul and 
stony soil. It was a little bit of life and hope 
rising up out of despair and death. 

The wind blew off the river in a moist cold 
breath. On the opposite bank the houses were 
like mysterious mountain ranges lit with 
elfish, unholy fires. Old Martin came to a 
halt at last. : 

‘“‘We are there now, children.”” With his 
free hand he lifted them in turn on to the 
broad parapet. They were afraid and clung 
to him. ‘You little poltrons! I’m ashamed 
of you. . Look down—see how pretty it/is— 
all silver and shining. Ah, and if you, 
all the jolly things underneath—to and 
goodies, and kind people all dressed like prin- 
cesses—and Mama—she’s there too. “She got 
up when we left and hurried on ahead so that 
she could be there to welcome us—she knew 
the way better than we do—she’s so anxious 
we should come soon—you see, it’s lonely for 
her. Even amongst all these grand folk she 
wants her babies and her old Martin—” 

They were quiet for a moment, peering 
down curiously at the moving, shining dark- 
ness beneat 

‘Are we going soon—all together—?” 

““Yes—all together. It’s over such a short 
journey—two minutes—they say—and there 
you are!’’ He was trembling as if with ague, 
and his teeth chattered. “I’ll put my arm 
round you, Pauline, but Marie must hold 
on to me-—you see, she’s a big girl and must 
be brave—”’ 


Have 


OVED by that deep, unerring instinct of 
life, they began to cry again. He petted 
them tremulously. ‘‘We’ve got to be brave — 
all of us—you see, I can’t think of any other 
He gathered himself to- 
pe ly the sweat streaming off his icy face. 
‘““Why—why out there—at the front—we do 
this sort of thing every day of our lives—”’ 
He had his foot on the lower step of the par- 
apet. There was a singing in his ears and a 
mist before his eyes. His strength had turned 
to water. The force that held him back was 
like the paralyzing clutch of nightmare. He 
fought against it. It became a reality 
side himself. It was pitiless. It dragged at 
him—and suddenly he gave way with a 
tortured cry of anger and despair— 
‘‘Let me go—who are you:—” 
It was the Mére Copain. /At first he did 
not recognize her. A shawl covered her head. 
When the wind caught it and blew it back, 


he saw her face dimly. But it was so 
changed— 
““No—” she panted. ‘‘No—it’s only a 


poor little baby, Martin—you couldn ’t—”’ 

He did not answer immediately. He lifted 
the wondering silent children to the ground, 
and they stood close to one another, making 
one shadow. He spoke at last—dazedly, like 
a man waking from a narcotic. 

‘““‘No—it wasn’t that. You see—my leave 
We haven’t got anybody in the 


is up. 
world—”’ 
“I know. I didn’t know before. The 


woman told me, I ran after you—”’ 

“Thank you. But you see—there was noth- 
ing else to be done. It’s a bad place for chil- 
dren—this world—”’ 

. Her hand still rested on his arm. 

“You don’t- remember me—do_ you, 
Martin?” 

‘‘I—remember?” 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Técla Pearls 
for the [ngenue. 


It is as if their round and orient beauty were intensi- 
fied. by contact with her ardent flesh—as if the 
borrowed something of the beauty that they lend, 
crystallizing in their ambient orbs two charms that 
speak as one! 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 


with genuine diamond clasp 


to $350 
E 
398 Fifth 


10 Rue de la ru”, Paris 


A 


New York 


Harper’s Bazar, March, 1978 
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any delightful interiors owe their chief 
- charm to the unconventional character of 
their appointments. 


An exquisitely decorated console cabinet 

} surmounted by a delicately carved 
mirror, for example, cannot fail to infuse 
either a Living Room or Hall with a 
distinction which the conventional table 
could not possibly impart. By the same 
token, all the rooms are susceptible to 
unusual treatment, sustaining, withal, per- 
fect harmony. 


37) 
This suggestion may be carried to 
successful conclusion by recourse to 

the faithful Reproductions of early cabinet- nie 

making on view in these Galleries. Here 
are available, well within a moderate cost, 

a profusion of occasional pieces and groups 


of Furniture, as well as the Decorative 4b 
Objects and Oriental Rugs essential to the yj. 
‘ 
completion of any well-considered scheme. og 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints 
of interesting interiors, sent gratis upon request 


N ew Vfork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


54~36 West 32™ Street 
New York City 


1978 


Prem the Vanity Shops 


W: IMEN returning from Palm Beachare 
very enthusiastic over a new water- 
proof rouge. They say that it may be 
applied in the morning and does not require 
renewing for the entire day even surviving 
surf bathing, and nobody can deny that it is 
a real achievement to emerge from one’s swim 
looking as fresh and radiant as when entering 
the water. It is a pure natural-looking rouge 
that gives a glow of health to the skin. Being 
compounded of Oriental oils, it will not dry 
the skin and in fact it is really beneficial. 
It may be had in tube form which is remarka- 
bly convenient for carrying in the purse. 
Each tube comes in a dainty silk case lined 
with white rubber, and with it a little sanitary 
puff to use in applying it, and also some 
interesting instructions on make-up. The 
rouge may be removed with a good cleansing 
cream. To give a bit of color to the lips, it is 
unsurpassed because it is permanent. lasting 
and natural-looking. With all its —xcellent 
qualities this rouge costs but 75 cents a tube, 
including the vanity case, application pad 
and directions. 


About Face Creams 


LL cosmetics must be carefully removed 
from the face with a good cleansing cream. 
Indeed, the use of a cleansing cream is abso- 
lutely necessary whether one uses cosmetics 
or not. There is a wonderful almond cream 
for this purpose which, despite the fact that 
it is made from imported oils that are dif- 
ficult to obtain now, costs only 50 cents a jar. 
Unlike most cleansing cream it possesses 
nourishing and tonic qualities. It is excellent 
to use after a motor trip. For the dry or 
irritated skin, there is a good almond skin 
food to be applied at night. Its use is recom- 
mended in conjunction with the almond 
cleansing cream described above. A jar of 
this cream, with instructions for simple mas- 
sage, costs $1. < 
Very often the skin, especially around the 
eves, needs toning up more than anything 
else, and for this purpose there is a freshening 
and invigorating Parisian astringent which 
hardens the muscles and makes the skin firm. 
It is whitening, and because of its astringent 
qualities is said to be especially recommended 
for enlarged pores. The price is $1 a bottle. 
A very clever woman noted for her physical 
culture treatments, both here and in Eng- 
land, has prepared an attractive ‘‘Beauty 
Box’”’ containing the following toilet prepa- 
rations: an Eastern oil that is said to resemble 
the natural oils of the skin, a skin tonic for 
puffiness ‘under the eyes, and a preparation 
for the eyes and lashes. The box including 
a little illustrated book with instructions for 
the tapping eye massage which she advocates 
will be sent postpaid tor $5. 


You Sheuld Know about 


HE most convenient and modern, as well as 
the most popular, form of face powder is 
the compact powder. Powder in this form 


no doubt owes its great popularity to the fact 
that it is easily carried in the purse or vanity 
bag and equally easily applied. There is a 
powder made by a well-known and long es- 
tablished French firm that has withstood the 
test of time, and is doubtless more in use 
among women who know than any other 
compact powder. Its makers guarantee that 
it is positively non-injurious to the skin. 
The purse size, with a small powder puff, 
costs 50 cents and may be had in the follow- 
ing shades: white, rose, rachel, naturelle, and 
a new shade known as olivette, which is most 
effective tor brunettes. Compact rouge of the 
same make and very natural in coloring may 
be had in three shades, light, dark and me- 
dium. It, too, costs 50 cents for a box just 
the right size for carrying in one’s shopping 
bag. A war-time economy, which it would 
be selfish to keep to oneself and which probae 
bly few women know about, is that both the 
compact powder and rouge come in a large 
flat box known as the dressing-table size and, 
while costing only dollar, contains about 
five times as much of the rouge or powder as 
the 50 cent box which so many women buy. 
From the same French house comes a good 
lip salve in colors true to nature. This, in a 
pleasing little container, costs 35 cents. An 
indelible lip pencil in a metal case is 95 cents. 


The Care of the Hands 


LOTION for-the hands is not the least 

important article to be found on the well- 
equipped dressing-table. The hands require 
even more care than the face. There is a 
hand. lotion that is most gratifying in its 
results because it is not only soothing and 
softening to the hands but, being slightly 
astringent and bleaching, smoothes’ and 
whitens them as well. It may be used as a 
face cream if desired. It sells for 50 cents a 
bottle. For traveling there are some new and 
dainty cases that are very serviceable. A 
pretty blue-gray rubberized silk Pullman 
apron bound with Chinese blue, with pockets 
for all necessary toilet articles, may be had 
for $2. A Suite de Voyage, consisting of a 
set of cases for all the toilet articles one needs 
in traveling, comes in pink, blue and lavender 
lined with white rubberized nainsook. The 
price is $1.75 for the set. 


How to Order 


ANY of the toilet preparations described 
here may be purchased through Harper’s 
Bazar Shopping Service. Send your cheque 
or money order directly to Harper’s Bazar and 
Jane Jarvis will personally attend to this shop- 
ping for you, mailing the packages to your 
address. All of the articles described here 
were selected by Miss Jartis after she had 
visited the laboratories where they are pre- 
pared. 

If there is any question that you would like 
to ask about these articles, do not hesitate to 
write to Jane Jarvis, enclosing a self addressed 
stamped envelope for reply. 
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NEVER ¢ut the cuticle. Cuttina 
makes rough, ragged edges and 
causes hangynails 


Why cutting 
ruins the 
cuticle 


When the cuticle is trimmed 
or cut, the skin about the base 
of the nail becomes dry and 
ragged. It roughs up, forms 
hangnails and makes your 
whole hand unattractive. 


(Photo by Under- 
wood & Underwood) 


Janet Beecher, 
whose splendid in- 
terpretation of emo- 
tional roles makes 
her a universal fa- 
vorite says: ‘When 
I saw what a amooth 
edge Cuter gave my 
cuticle, how beauti- 
fully shaped it made 
the base of my nails. 


tom, "= Cutex was scientifically pre- 


pared to meet the need for a 

harmless cuticle remover. It 

makes it possible for you to have shapely, 

symmetrical nails without clipping or cut- 

ting. It is absolutely harmless, and the.mo- 

ment you use it you realize you have at 

last found the one simple, successful way to 
take care of the cuticle. 


All specialists agree that in 
caring for the nails, your effort 
should be to keep the cuticle 
unbroken. 


People who have been cutting the cuticle 
find that no matter how much they have 
abused it, Cutex soon smooths away the 
rough skin around the base of the nail, 
quickly makes it even and firm. 


Send for the trial manicure set offered 
below and see what an improvement the 
very first Cutex manicure makes. 


How to manicure the right way 


Wrap a little absorbent cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both cotton and 
orange stick come in the Cutex package) 
and dip it into the bottle. Carefully work 
the stick around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Almost at ‘once 
you can wipe off the dead surplus cuticle. 
Then rinse the fingers in clear water. 


Cuter Nail White removes all stains. 

Apply underneath nails directly from 

tube, then spread it under evenly and 

remove any surplus cream with an or- 


This complete 
manicure set 
sent for 


Notice what an improrement eren 
one Cuter manicure makes; see how 
quickly you can gire your nails the 
well-groomed shapeliness everybody 
admires 


The wines and the right way 
to manicure 


Until you have used Cutex, 
you cannot realize what a great 
improvement even one applica- 
tion makes; you cannot know 
how attractive your nails can 
be made to look. After a few 
applications no matter how 
ugly cuticle-cutting has made 
your nails Cutex will soon give 
them the shapeliness and sym- 
metry everyone admires. 


(Photo by White 
Studio) 


Mary Nash, consid- 
ered by many one 
Cc | of the best dressed 
> women on the stage 
utex, the cuticle remover, today. says: dont 


j 3 ee he I tol- 
comes in 30¢; 
$1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail cuticle cut: Cutes 
White is 30c. Cutex Nail 8 much better.” 


makes my nails look 


ange stic ‘ ‘ 
Polish in cake, paste, 


powder, liquid or stick 

form is also 30c. Cutex Cuticle 

Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is only 

30c. If your store has not yet secured its 

stock write direct. 

Send now for a complete Midget 
Manicure Set 


Cut out the coupon now before you turn the 
page. Send it today with 15c—10c for the 
set and 5c for packing and postage—and 
we will send you a Cutex Midget Manicure 
Set, complete with orange stick, emery 
boards and absorbent cotton, enough for six 
“manicures.” Send for it today: Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 403 9 West Broadway 
New York City 
If you live in Canada, send 15c¢ to Maclean, Benn & 


Nelson, Limited, Dept. 403, 489 St. Paul St. West, Mon- 
treal, for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


Rub Cuter Cake Polish on the palm 
of the hand and polish the as by 
— them quickly over the hand 

a few times. Gives - nails a bril- 
liant, waterproof finish 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15c TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 403 
9 West Broadway, N. ¥. City 
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was followed by the young officer in Belgian 
uniform. The three men rose to their feet. 
She smiled pleasantly at Aaron Rodd. . . 

‘“You have not yet met my brother, have 
you?” she asked. ‘‘Let me present Captain 
Leopold Brinnen—Mr. Aaron Rodd, Mr. 
Harvey Grimm, and—”’ 

She paused, with her eyes fixed question- 
ingly upon the poet. The young officer had 
brought his heels together and bowed cere- 
moniously to the two men. 

“IT am not, I hope, forgotten,”’ the poet 
observed. ‘“‘My name is Stephen Cresswell. 
I have had the pleasure of playing Badminton 
with you in Walter Donne’s studio.” 

She looked across at him with slightly up- 
raised eyebrows, the faint tracings of a some- 
what insolent smile at the corners of her lips. 

“Badminton? Is that an English game? 
I perceive that I have a double. I have not 
played it.”’ 

“You are Mademoiselle de Floge?”’ the 
poet persisted. 

She shook her head gently. 

“On the contrary,” she replied, “I am 
Henriette Brinnen. Leopold, this is Mr. 
Stephen Cresswell.” 

They all took their places, the poet a little 
heavily. His stupefaction, even though it 
proceeded from a different cause, was only a 
little less profound than that of the other two. 
Mr. Harvey Grimm took up the menu once 
more and gave a few murmured orders to the 
maitre d’hétel. Aaron Rodd, who was on her 
right-hand side, leaned towards the girl. His 
face was almost haggard with anxiety. 

‘“‘Forgive me,” he whispered, “‘but is this 
wise? Have you counted the cost of it?” 

“T do not understand,”’ she answered, a 
little vaguely. 

“You know that we are all watched,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘ We thought it best, even, not 
to communicate with you direct.” 

“Vou three are ‘such droll men,” she 
laughed. ‘‘There is your nice-looking friend, 
Mr. Stephen Cresswell, who sits there and 
will not take his eyes off me. He does not 
believe that he has never met me before. And 
Mr. Harvey Grimm—well, he does not seem a 
nervous person, does he, and just now he is 
almost pale. And you, too—you speak with 
bated breath of risks and being watched. 
How, then, do you carry through your great 
coups, my friend? Have you not learnt the 
first axiom of the adventurer—there is nothing 
which dispels suspicion so readily aS candor?”’ 


ARON RODD shrugged his shoulders and 
busied himself with the task of attending 

to his companion’s wants. Conversation 
around the little table became platitudinal. 
The three men, although they behaved in all 
respects reasonably, were unable to keep their 
thoughts and attention from wandering con- 
tinually towards their slim, grave-looking 
young guest in his somewhat battered uni- 
form, who seemed chiefly engrossed with his 
luncheon. It was hard to believe that he sat 
there in one of the best-known restaurants in 
the world with a great price upon his head. 
In some respects he was like his sister, Aaron 
Rodd decided, although there was a curious 
virility of expression, which flashed sometimes 
into his features, and a more calculating light 
in his hard, clear eyes. His mouth was un- 
usually long, straight and thin, his cheek- 
bones a little high. One could believe that, 
notwithstanding his inconsiderable stature, 
his frame was like steel. He spoke English 
very deliberately, with now and then the 
slightest American accent, but on the few oc- 
casions when he addressed his sister it seemed 
to be a relief for him to relapse into French. 
It was not until the coffee was served that he 
leaned a little towards Harvey Grimm and 
dispelled by a few words the atmosphere of 


unredlity which had somehow or other hovered _ 


over the little luncheon party. 

“Sir,” he proposed, ‘‘let us approach the 
object of this meeting.” 

“With pleasure,’”’ Harvey Grimm assented. 

“For some reason or other,” the young man 
continued, ‘‘my sister, although as we know 
to our cost, her acquaintance with you so far 
has not been altogether profitable, has con- 
fidence in you. Let us speak frankly. You 
gentlemen, I believe, are what is generally 
known as chevaliers d’industrie?”’ 

There was a sudden flush of color in Aaron 
Rodd’s cheeks. The poet, who was a little 
sullen, distinctly scowled. Only Harvey 
Grimm bowed placidly, seemingly unconscivus 
of the faint note of contempt in the other’s 
tone. 

‘“‘In the ordinary sense of the word, that is 
true,” he admitted. 

“Consider, then, our position,” the young 
man continued. ‘‘ My grandfather and sister, 
whom I meet again after an absence of some 
years, owing to the haste with which they 
were compelled to leave Belgium, are almost 
penniless. My own savings consist of per- 
haps half a million pounds’ worth of diamonds. 
These jewels,” he went on, knocking the ash 
from his cigarette, *‘ have all been stolen. They 
can only be disposed of in an irregular fashion. 
That is to say, the stones must be recut. In 
normal times, this problem would present no 
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difficulties to me. To-day, when London is the 
only capital of Europe open to us, I must 
admit that I tind myself in a difficult position. 
The few artificers in this country are, I under: 
stand, well known and watched. 1am bound, 
therefore, to employ an agent. Under the 
peculiar circumstances to which I have al- 
luded, I cannot seek for an honest man. I am 
prepared to make it worth the while of men, 
such as yourselves, to deal honestly with 
me. 

‘My brother has your English gift of plain 
speech, you see,” the girl whispered soothingly 
to Aaron Rodd. 


‘THE young officer lit a fresh cigarette and 
watched the smoke curl upward for a 
moment. 

‘*Surely it is best?’’ he said softly. ‘‘These 
gentlemen are at the present moment living, 
and living no doubt exceedingly well, upon the 
proceeds of one of my diamonds. They should 
not, therefore, be sensitive.” 

‘“‘I may be allowed to remind you, sir,” 
Harvey Grimm interrupted, “that incident- 
ally the little artifice by means of which we 
secured it is responsible for your—unhindered 
presence here to-day.”’ 

take that fact into consideration,” 
Leopold Brinnen assented, “‘in the toleration 
with which I view the circumstance. The 
point is, are you willing to deal with me?”’ 

“T am perfectly willing to do so, sir,” 
Harvey Grimm replied. ‘I am willing, too. 
and so, I am sure, are my friends, to take a 
certain amount of risk. I may add that I am 
probably the only man in England who can 
dispose of your jewels so that they cannot be 
traced. But before we proceed further, let 
me ask you a question. Are you aware, sir, of 
your position? 

‘There is an amateur detective here from 
New York, named Paul Brodie, who has no 
other object in life than to lay his hands upon 
a certain person. Scotland Yard, although 
just now they are a little fed up with Mr. 
Brodie, have very definite intentions with ~ 
regard to the same person. You are living 
here openly. You are even flaunting your 
well-known Belgian uniform. There are eyes 
upon us as we sit at thistable. There are eyes 
upon you and your sister and your grand- 
father, from the moment you rise in the morn- 
ing till the moment you retire at night. Your 
rooms are at all times subject or liable to be 
searched. Any place you might visit is liable 
to be searched. Let me ask you, then, a plain 
question. More than any other quality, I 
admire courage. Don’t you think, however, 
that you are playing a little too near to 
the fire?”’ 

The young officer stroked his thin black 
moustache. He had listened to Harvey 
Grimm’s words attentively. He even in- 
dicated, in the slow movement of his head, 
some measure of approbation. 

‘To all that you have said, Mr. Harvey 
Grimm, I can make you only one reply,” he 
said. ‘‘Every step which I have taken in life 
has been carefully thought out. The present 
position, although necessity has here inter- 
vened to some extent. has been subject to the 
same attentive consideration. I am safer than 
you think. Let that be enough... That I have 
friends is proved by the little visitation which 
was made upon Mr. Aaron Rodd the other 
day. I offer you no apologies, sir,’’ he con- 
tinued, bowing across the table. ‘‘It was part 
of the game. When we thrust the law outside 
our lives, as you have done and I, then we 
must take our knocks philosophically. For 
the future, however. even though we play the 
thieves’ game, there is no reason why we 
should not play it honestly.” 

very admirable sentiment.’ the poet 
murmured. 

‘““To put this matter upon a business basis, 
Mr. Grimm,” Captain Brinnen continued, 
“‘supposing I supply you with a certain quan- 
tity of diamonds, will you guarantee to have 
them cut so as to render them unrecognizable, 
dispose of them, hand me two-thirds of the 
proceeds and retain a third yourself?” 

have worked before upon those terms,” 
Harvey Grimm replied. ‘“‘I accept them. 
There is one little matter, though, to be 
cleared up.” 

Captain Brinnen smiled grimly. 

“‘T fancy that I follow you,” he observed. 
“You refer to the mysterious disappearance of 
a diamond from your friend’s office?”’ 

Harvey Grimm coughed. 

‘‘Bearing in mind, as I took the liberty of 
pointing out a few minutes ago, that its dis- 
appearance saved you from considerable in- 
convenience—”’ he began. 

“The affair is finished,” Brinnen inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Carry out faithfully the other 
transactions which we may arrange, and we 
will adopt—sha!! I say a resigned attitude?— 
with regard to that incident. When are you 
prepared to deal with the first parcel of 
stones?” 

“At any moment,’ Harvey Grimm prom- 
ised. ‘‘ You will bring them to me?” 

The girl, who had been listening eagerly to 
their conversation, leaned across the table. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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To look her best is part of woman’s patriotic duty. | La Dorine and Rouge Brunette may be bought 
The smartly groomed soldier dares and does. The — wherever fine imported toilet articles are sold. 
woman, careful of her appearance to the smallest de- La Dorine comes in four tints—Blanche, Naturelle, 
tail, is helping to preserve the morale of her country. Rosée and Rachel. Price, 50 cents a box. 

no : oe ; | War has not impaired the supply of Dorin products available for 
In thousands of America’s busiest knitting bags you will find the American users. These dainty preparations are made entirely by 
little box of La Dorine—the delightful compacte powder made the women of Paris, and the increasing use of Compactes in this* 
by The Maison Dorin of Paris. La Dorine cannot spill like loose country provides profitable employment for women workers who 
powder and a touch or two of the tiny pad in each box gives would otherwise have no means of livelihood. 


the skin the smooth velvety surface which makes it fresh and 
attractive. La Dorine blends so perfectly with the skin that it 
is imperceptible. You see not the powder but its charming 
effect. The perfume of La Dorine is as delightful as its texture. 
Everybody likes the delicate odor, so pleasing by itself, so har- 
monious in connection with other perfumes. 


Dorin toilet requisites are manufactured under the exacting re- 
quirements of the French authorities and contain nothing that 
can harm the skin or affect the héalth. Although of vegetable 
origin, they are highly adhesive, even more so than the danger- 
ous powders obtained from mineral sources. 


| Be sure that the words DORIN, Paris, are on the box.. There 


In many knitting bags you will find also a box of Dorin’s Rouge are many imitations of the compacte boxes, but the exquisite 
Brunette. This Exquisite Compacte Rouge gives the skin the soft quality of Dorin prep- 

natural tone of perfect health and enables its user to command arations defies imitation. 

in hours of fatigue and indisposition the appearance of brilliance Write to-day for samples 

and vitality which belong to her at her best. as offered below. 


Send a brief description of your complexion and hair, with six cents in stamps (to cover mailing cost) for 
two sample packets (powder and rouge) and Dorin’s booklet, ‘The Proper Application of Powder and Rouge” 


F.R.ARNOLD & CO. /mporters = TWEST 22nd St..NEw YORK 
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Exclusive Apparel 


for Women and Misses 


at MicCutcheon’s 


Representing correct fashions 
and the newest materials 


Suits, of Wool materials, $29.50 to 62.50 
Coats, for Utility and Sport wear, $25.00 to 57.50 


Suits, of Novelty Cotton Weaves and Linen, $16.75 to 
35.00 


Daytime Dresses, of TaffetaandF oulard, $23.75to39.50 


Afternoon Gowns, of Georgette Crepe in street shades, 
$39.50 


Country Frocks, of Voile, Gingham aed Linen, $8. 75 


to 23.50 


Separate Skirts, of Novelty Cottons and Linen, $5.75 
to 14.75 


Buster Brown Sport Blouses, of colored, Striped 
Voile, $2.95 


Blouses of Georgette Crepe, Crepe de Chine and Tub 
Silks, $5.75 


_Hand-made Blouses, intwo distinctive models, $8.75 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


wil um 


RAYNTITE—The Top That Stays New 


A grey, dingy, faded top will make any 
car look passe. Don’t sell your car be- 
cause the top looks shabby. Get a new 
top—a top that stays new. 


Ou PONT 


RAYNTIT E 


never fades. It is water, grease, stain and 
dust proof—and as cleanable as glass. When 
soiled by travel, plain water will restore its 
beauty. It is guaranteed not to leak, crack 
nor peel for one year but built to last the 
life of your car. 
Any 


ii 


| 


et top maker can re-top your 
car wit Rayntite. 

Send for samples, booklet—and _ list 
of cars on which Rayntite is furnished 
as regular equipment. 


hat 


How Many Hides 
Has A Cow? 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
World’s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
Wilmington Delaware 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y. and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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“‘T think,”’ she said, ‘“‘that this time you had 
better come and fetch them, Mr. Grimn, or, 
better still—send Mr. Aaron Rodd.” 

the poet suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“It is to be Mr. Aaron Rodd,” she decided. 
“You wil] not be afraid?’’ she added, turning 


towards him with a little smile at the corners. 


of her lips. 

‘*Where am I to come to, and when?”’ he 
inquired. 

She glanced at her brother, then back again 
towards her neighbor. 

shall tell you presently,’ she whispered. 

The little party broke up shortly after- 
wards. 
to make their adieux, was unusually crowded. 
Harvey Grimm felt a little touch upon his 
elbow. 

‘*A pleasant luncheon, I trust?”’ 

He frowned as he recognized Brodie, who 
was apparently waiting for a friend. iIt was 
exaclily the meeting which he had desired to 
avoid. He greeted him, however, with his 
customary geniality. 

‘“‘Lunching late, aren’t you?” he observed. 

Brodie seemed scarcely to hear - him. His 
eyes were fixed upon the young Belgian, who, 
with his arm in a sling, was being helped care- 
fully into his overcoat. Suddenly, however, 
he stretched out his arm, laid it upon Harvey 
Grimm’s shoulder and drew him to within 
whispering distance. 

**See here, Harvey,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I don’t 
know what game you're playing, but if any 
man tries to boost me, he’s going to have a 
rough journey.” 

Harvey Grimm was shocked. 

““My dear fellow!’ he began— 

‘Don’t waste your breath,” the other inter- 
rupted, as he turned away. ‘‘ Remember I’ve 
got my eye on you, as well as our friend there. 
It may be a waiting game, but. you'll find me 
there at the finish, sure as my name’s Paul 
Brodie.” 

He strode off towards the telephone booth. 
Harvey Grimm found his hand gripped by 
his guest. 

‘“My sfster and I thank you for a very ex- 
cellent luncheon, Mr. Grimm,” Captain Brin- 
nen said politely. ‘‘1 trust that you will soon 
give us an opportunity of repaying your 
hospitality.” 

“You will come to me,”’ the girl whispered in 
Aaron Rodd’s ear, *‘at number 13, Grosvenor 
Square, this afternoon at five o'clock.” . . . 


"THE poet was inclined to be peevish as the 
three men walked down the Strand. 

this adventure,” he declared, do 
not see where I come in. Aaron Rodd is to go 
and fetch the diamonds, and probably have 
tea with the beautiful young lady who has 
changed her name, and you,” he went on, 
addressing Harvey Grimm, thereupon vanish 
with the stones to your mysterious treasure 
house and return with the gold. I am simply 


not in it. I might as well not exist.” 
“Itis regrettable but true,’’ Harvey Grimm 
assented. ‘‘Remember, however, that you 


are a self-invited newcomer to our little circle. 
A place shall be found for you presently. I 
can promise that the cycle of our adventures 
will not be ended with the realization of 
Jeremiah Sands’ diamonds. This affair, un- 
fortunately, presents no opportunity for your 
activities. I do not propose even to offer you 
more than a trifling share in the financial 
results.” 
‘“*Financially,”’ the poet announced airily; 
“‘T am independent. The taste for my poetry 
has spread like a forest fire.. There will be a 
trifle of mine, by the bye, in the Pall Mall to- 
night. Don’t forget to look out for it.” 
Harvey Grimm for once was unsympathetic. 
‘*Look here,” he said, stopping suddenly, 
“I wish you'd forget your poetry for a few 
minutes. There is just one way you can make 
yourself useful. You saw a sleek, podgy, 
bulky, fat-faced looking man, with hair 


’ brushed back, who spoke to me in the hall at 


the Milan?” 

The poet nodded. 

remember,” he murmured, ‘“ wishing 
that you would allow me to edit your ac- 


quaintances.” 


“That man,” Harvey Grimm continued, 
“was Paul Brodie, an amateur detective. He 
has set himself the task of bringing about the 
arrest of Jeremiah Sands. He came to Europe 
with that idea. It was he who had the old 
gentleman and his daughter taken to the police 
station from my rooms. We have been work- 
ing together, but he’s out with us now, and he 
blames us for that fiasco. I should like to 
know why he is still hanging about the Milan 
Court.” 

“T will return there,” the poet promised. 
“T will endeavor to engage him in con- 
versation.”’ 

Harvey Grimm smiled pityingly. 

‘‘Oh, my ingenious youth!”’ he murmured. 
‘Your ideas of tackling a detective are bright 
and engaging, yet do your best. The very 
imbecility of your methods may lead to suc- 
cess. I should very much like to know where 
Paul Brodie i is proposing to spend this after- 

noon 


The hall outside, where they lingered- 


ts — ell nodded in mysterious fashion and 
left him. Harvey Grimm passed his arm 
through his friend’s, as they turned into the 
little street which led down to Aaron Rodd’s 
offices. 

‘‘Aaron,”’ he said earnestly, ‘‘if your little 
expedition this afternoon should by any 
chance involve you in any manner of trouble, 
remember that there’s one golden motto— 
silence. You make a cult of it in private life. 
If anything should happen to you—don’t de- 


part from it.” 
AY precisely the appointed hour, Aaron 
Rodd was shown by a footman in deep 
black livery. into a small but charmingly-fur- 
nished room in the largest house which he had 
ever entered. On his way thither he had 
caught the sound of many voices, laughing and 
talking, the tinkling of teacups, the scraping 
of a violin. Evidently some sort of a reception 
was in progress, for outside a canvas shelter 


’ was stretched to the curbstone, and a long row 


of automobiles and carriages was in evidence. 
It was almost ten minutes before the door was 
abruptly opened and Henriette Brinnen ap- 
peared. She had changed her clothes since 
luncheon, and was wearing a gown of some 
soft gray material and a large hat with black 
feathers. In her hand she was carrying a 
small brown paper package, sealed at both 
ends. The little smile with which she wel- 
comed him was bewildering. 

have kept you waiting,’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘and I must send you away again quickly! 
Believe me, I am not always so inhospitable. 
This afternoon, as it happens, Madame is re- 
ceiving and I must help her. I would ask you 
to come and be presented, but it is more 
important that you proceed swiftly with your 
mission.” 

course,”’ 
from her hand. 

“Tell me first,’ she begged, keeping her 
fingers upon the door, ‘“‘why were you so sad 
and silent all luncheon-time?”’ 

He laughed a little hardly, hesitated, and 
was suddenly frank. 

“Because,” he told hér, ‘‘I have not yet 
got used to my new rdle in life.” 

“But it is amusing, surely?” 

‘“‘Perhaps I am old-fashioned,”’ he sighed. 
"| rather resent being driven into the crooked 
ways.’ 

‘““You are thinking only of yourself, then?” . 

“To be perfectly truthful,” he assured her, 
“Il was thinking very little of myself. I am 
afraid for you.” 

‘“But why for me?” 

“Because you are reckless,’’ he answered. 
“Your brother may be the cleverest ad- 
venturer who ever kept the police at arm’s 
length, but there is always the risk. You can- 
not go on playing a part forever. You may 
hide at the Milan Court and call yourself what 
you will, and the chances are with you, but to 
borrow some one else’s identity, to advertise 
yourself as the companion of a reigning prin- 
cess, to occupy a position of trust and favor in 
her household and help to receive her guests, 
how long do you.think that will go on?” 

She laughed at him but her eyes were full 
of kindness. 

“You speak only of my brother’s clever- 
ness,’ she said. ‘“‘Is that because I am a 
woman? Let me assure you, my dear friend, 
jn many ways I am his equal. Your fears are 
exaggerated. I am right, am I not, when I as- 
sume that your present position is new to 
you?” 

“Tt is,’ Aaron Rodd confessed. ‘Until 
these last few weeks—until the day, in fact, 
when I saw you first in the Embankment 
Gardens and Harvey Grimm sauntered, an 
hour later, into my office—I have lived miser- 
ably, perhaps, but honestly.” 

She laughed once more in his face. 

““Oh, but you are so foolish!’”’ she mur- > 
mured. ‘‘Believe me, no person is really 
honest. We all live upon our neighbors. There 
is only one thing in life which is common to all 
religions—honor. By honor I mean fidelity to 
one’s friends. Take that into your heart, dear 
Mr. Aaron Rodd, and you can hold your head 
as high as any man’s on earth.” 

He stopped and kissed her fingers as she 
stood by the open door; an action, curiously 
enough, which he had never contemplated in 
his life before in connection with any woman, 
yet which seemed to him at that moment an 
entirely natural proceeding. 

“That, at least,’”’ he promised, 
thing which I can hold onto.” 

He descended the stairs, the clasp of her 
fingers still tingling on his, was handed from 
the grave major-domo, who guarded the 
hall, to another servant, and on to a footman, 
who summoned a taxicab for him. He gave 
the address of his office and was driven 
promptly off. A few yards from the corner of 
the Square, however, the taxicab slackened 
speed and stopped by the side of the pave- 
ment. Almost before he realized what was 
happening, the door was opened. An in- 
spector, in uniform and peaked cap, let down 
the vacant seat and sat opposite to him. Mr. 
Paul Brodie, smoking a large cigar, followed 

(Continued on page 92) 
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(Continued from page 41) 


The rising moon shone with an almost tropic 
splendor, and as Radford looked at the upper 
Heaven strewn magnificently with stars un- 
quenched as yet by moonlight, he saw beyond 
them the pale flicker of lightning. There was 
no distant thunder, only now and then that 
shaken flag of luminosity spangled with stars 
and covering the whole sky with breathless 
beauty. 

He came within sight of *‘Her Wish”’, and 
stood still to gaze at it brooding on top of its 
gradual, terraced hillside under that marvel- 
ous sky. The stillness was so intense that sud- 
denly it seemed to give forth sound as of dis- 
tant surf, and the moon creeping higher struck 
glints of light from the dark hedges, as it had 
done the first time he had looked on them. 
And just as then, there came over him that 
obscure, spellbound feeling, as though he had 
known and loved long ago in some wild dream; 
just as then, the dark hedges seemed like 
some boundary of fate. . . 

He passed through them, and turning to the 
left, went as he had done that first night, 
through the avenue of clipped Euonymus 
to the maze, and so down into the rose- 
garden. 

May in Virginia is what June is in colder 
climates. The garden might have been 
Armida’s for richness of blossom, for prodigal 
heaping of rose upon rose, in wreaths, in clus- 
ters, in heavy garlands, in veritable fountains 
of scented bloom. Only about the grave, 
where grew the more reserved beauty of the 
roses of Damascus, were the flowers set deli- 
cately apart, each in its frame of dark leaves, 
each breathing forth the honeyed fragrance 
which no other rose can equal. . . 


HE stood there, thinking of that first night, 
when in the November air that perfume 
had flowed about him real as now; of the other 
times, when no tree in this garden was in 
blossom, and yet a fragrance like theirs had 
filled the room. He thought of her, and of 
how in ‘a gown like a rose” she had suddenly 
sprung up behind the chair of her namesake 
whom she hated for bearing her name. He 
wondered why she should have come to him, 
and then—without anything revealed, any 
desire accomplished—have withdrawn at the 
first real effort of his will to repel her. After 
all, though, the life of every day as it was lived 
by human beings in the actual world was often 
futile and purposeless encugh, Heaven knew. 
Why shouJd he suppose that the mere shed& 
ding of a human body would produce logic and 
reasonableness in the actions of one who had 
been so extravagantly capricious when she 
wore it? Had he really seenjher for the last 
time? Was it all to end with this blank 
abruptness like some ether-bred extrava- 
ganza? 

He bent and put his face to one of the 
blossoms. It was cool and heavy with dew, 
no rosa mystica . . . a mere lovely prod- 
uct of the element called “earth’’. . . and 
vet after all just for that as mysterious as any 
phantom rose that ever bloomed. 

He felt the stillness swelling in a great 
chord, like a deaf man to whom sound is only 
a vibration. He was sure that if his ears 
were not sealed, there would be strange music 
in that silence. . . 

“Good night . . .” he said at — 
turning to go. ‘Good-bye. . .” 
broke off the rose that he had touched ial 
laid it on the grave. ‘‘Good-bye .. . 
elusive lady,’”’ he murmured again, and sud- 
denly the silence broke with the twang of a 
snapped harp-string. Towards the south of 
the garden, from a thicket of roses, came a 
light, sweet laugh, running up a little scale, 
then stopping short. . 

He wheeled, his heart galloping. The still- 
ess had closed down again, cloyingly scented 
nd sultry. There was no further sound. The 
clear notes remained on his ear as if some 
bird had sung suddenly out of sleep. A kind 
of recklessness took him: 

“Won't you come for good- 
bye?” he said aloud. “I'm waiting he 
I'm not afraid.”’ 

Here Steven’s voice dived through the 
heavy stillness like a huge fish: everything 
more delicate fled at the great splash of sound. 

“Hello! I say! Is that you, Evan?” he 
called. ‘“‘What the deuce are you mooning 
about down there?’’ He came to the head 
of the stone steps. “By George!” he said, as 

Radford mounted toward him, ‘‘do you know 
you gave me the devil of a turn? I was strol- 
ling by, thinking I’d meet you in the avenue 
and walk back, and I saw something white’ 
down there near that grave and. 

He hooked his arm firmly in Radford’ 's. “Do 
you know,” he continued, ‘‘that this is really 
a spooky place to be alone in after dark? 
Blanc went to the station about five, to look 
after some things he expected and hasn’t got 
back yet, so I’ve been quite by myself.”’ He 
paused to give his next words more weight— 
‘““My dear man,—there is something dashed 
queer about this whole place when you’re by 
yourself in it.’ 

Radford had all he could do to keep his 
voice from showing something of what he 
was feeling. 


-ford’s face more plainly. 


“What to make you feel it?” 
he managed to utter, with sufficient natural- 
ness. 

‘““Nothing’s happened. That’s the worst 
of it. It’s just the feeling that it’s going to 
happen . . any second that makes it 
so horrid. It’s as if everything were sort of 
holding its breath at you. . . furniture 
... Ghosts] My stars! A 
ghost would-be a relief!” 

‘*Perhaps it’s the night,’’ suggested Rad- 
ford, who had withdrawn his arm as soon as 
he could, because he was afraid that Steven 
would feel the heavy beating of his heart 
through it. ‘It’s a weird sort of night . 

. . Moon and stars and lightning all to- 
gether. 

“Don’t know what it is,” growled Steven, 
‘‘but whatever it is I’ve put in some beastly 
hours. I believe Melany’s got me hoodooed 
with her strange notion. I wouldn’t,” he 
wound up with conviction, “live in this 
place—in that house—beautiful as it is—if 
you gave it to me! It’s nothing but thoughts, 
as I said, but the thoughts are just about as 
disagreeable as a churchyard of ghosts!”’ 


S Radford made no immediate reply, he 

asked abruptly: 

‘Didn't it ever geton yournerves . . . 
being alone here?’ 

“Oh, I’ve felt nervous once or twice— 
yes,’ Radford admitted. 

“Well, what about to-night? You must 
have got bravely over it to go down into that 
rose graveyard? Do you feel anything queer 
about to-night?” 

‘‘Nothing queerer than I’ve felt before,” 
said Radford. ‘‘I don’t mind it, you know,’ 
he added. 

“Well, to-night. has put me plump on 
Melany’s side,’’ announced Steven. “I’m 
as jumpy as a cat, and I'll be dashed glad 
when. the wedding’ s over and we've both 
cleared out. 

They had come within the light of the hall . 
lamps and Radford, turning so that his back 
was towards them, faced Steven. 

“Steve,” he said, ‘‘what has happened?” 

Steven tried to meet his eyes and laugh, 
but the laugh broke short. 

“IT don’t know what possessed me,” he 
then said, rather shame-facedly, ‘‘but when 
I first began to feel creepy, I rather enjoyed it. 
You know how boys love to feel scared. 
Well, I was just in that idiotic state. I 
thought I’d go and have a turn in those 
rooms . . . have a look at that por- 
trait | “an ,, Just to see how much I could 
‘cree 

” Radford, keeping his eyes on 


im. 

“Tt’s all the rankest nonsense, of course,” 
he fumbled, trying to tell his vague adventure 
as triflingly as possible. ‘‘I went there with 
a candle—of all the fool things—and as I was 
looking up at that devilish picture . . 
the candle went out—some draught you 
know . . .. just flared, and left me there 
in. the pitch dark.” 

““Well?”’ said Radford again. 

“*Well!’ It wasn’t ‘well’ the least little 
bit, I can tell you,” retorted Steven. ‘“‘I got 
lost in that confounded room . . . could- 
n’t find-the door. . . If.I’d been a super- 
stitious chap, I believe I’d have ended by 
having a fit. 

“Why?” said Radford. 

This time Steven was quite serious. 

“Don’t know,” he replied slowly, “just 
sheer panic. . . He added more slowly 
after a, slight hesitation, as if the words 
came almost against his will, “‘I had the 
queerest feeling that some one was in there 
with me . . . some one who could see in 
the dark and who was laughing cme... «: 4 
sneering, you know. . 

“You didn’ t hear the laughter?”’ asked 
Radford. 

Steven jumped. 

““No!”’ he cried explosively. 

A thought struck him the next instant. He 
shifted his position so that he could see Rad- 
It was pale and 
Steven put the 


9 


rather sober, but quiet. 
question he. had in his mind. 

“Have you ever ... . heard things?” 
he sai 


said. 
He thought Radford’s glance and words 
decidedly evasive. _ 

“Oh, one fancies one hears and feels all 
sorts of things in an old place like this— 
when one’s alone,” he wound up with a smile 
at Steven. 


‘THE latter didn’t say anvthing for some 
moments. Then he hooked his arm in 
Radford ’s again. 

“T tell you, old man,” he remarked with 
conviction, as they went up the steps to- 
gether, “Melany’ s right. The sooner you 
clear out of this place, the better for you and 
for her.”’ 

“You think,” said Radford, this time with 
a smile that was very odd, Steven thought, 
“that I’m in danger of becoming ‘ obsessed’!’”’ 

“T don’t know what I think, as I’ve told 

(Continued on page 88) 
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you before’ retorted Steven, ‘‘but I've an 
all-overish feeling that there's something not 
just good in the place —call it ghosts, thought, 
association—what you like, especially for 
you, old boy.” 

“Why, especially for me?”’ asked Radford 
with another of those odd smiles—"* secretive ”’ 
Steven called them in his mind. 

“ Because,” he replied, after a second’s 
thought, ‘“‘you’ve got that dashed funny 
thing—imagination. Now I haven’t a 
scrimption, so if I’m affected by the queer, 
old place, thick-hided as I am by nature, 
thank goodness, you must be a lot more so.’’ 

“I’m affected by it in so far as to love it,”’ 


said Radford quietly, looking out over the 


terraced lawns dappled with moonlight. ‘I 
rather think I’m more affected by giving it 
up than by staying in it.” 

Steven sat looking at him in silence. The 
idea had come to him that perhaps Radford’s 
stay alone at ‘‘Her Wish” had something to 
do with that heart trouble of his. For the 
first time in his busy, jovial life, he won- 
dered if after all there might be a grain of 
fact in the mountain of nonsensical rubbish 
that he called ‘“‘spook twaddle’’—whether, 
perhaps, some peculiarly organized people 
didn't now and then ‘‘see things’’, and to 
bring it down to-the particular point at which 
he had just then arrived, whether if such 
were the case, Radford, who was certainly 
peculiarly organized, hadn’t ‘“‘seen some- 
thing’’, and more than once, at Wish”’. 

Blanc’s appearance in the doorway with 
his suave ‘‘ Monsieur est servi’? came like a 
personal intervention of the god of commoen- 
sense. There was something in the solidity 
of a good dinner to which a practical man 
beset by shadows could turn as to a rock of 
refuge. 

“Come along, old boy,” he said to Rad- 
ford in another voice. ‘‘Let’s have a good 
meal, a good drink and a good sleep. This 
spooky mixture of lightning and moonlight 


has got us positively Here's to 


to-morrow’s sunlight . . to your wed- 
ding-day, old bridegroom!’’ He ended, toss- 
ing off at a gulp the cocktail that Blanc was 
patiently extending. 


Thar night, the eve of her wedding day, 
when Radford had leit her to return to 
“Her Wish’, Melany went up-stairs and 
leaned at her open window feeling that she 
should be very happy, and yet, in spite of this 
feeling and all her will set on it, she was not 
happy. - Something vaguer than doubt, 


queer if she went to ‘‘Her Wish”’ now. Even 
he would think it a strange thing for her to 
do. . . And there were Steven and Blanc 
to consider. 


GHE went slowly down-stairs to rejoin her 

father, hoping that no shadow of her inner 
distress would steal into her face against her 
will while she was with him. Then, as she 
was about to open the door of the living-room, 
a gleam of thought came chasing away the 
shadows. She would tell Evan to- -morrow, 
she would give him back “‘ Her Wish” on their 
wedding morning. . 

It was nearly midnight. before she left her 
father and returned to her own room. Through 
the window, which she had left with shutters 
and curtains pushed back. she could see the 
whole sweep of sky above ‘“‘Her Wish” sewn 
with stars and pulsant with summer light- 
ning. She undressed, then knelt beside the 
window again and leaned with her arms on its 
sill, gazing toward the place of her dread, 
thinking how wonderful was love that could 
conquer such dread, and of how Evan would 
smile to-morrow when she told him of it. But 
even as she thought this, that dread began 
to mount again within her—slow, stealthy, 
sure, a dark tide of the spirit. The wikl 
beauty of the night seemed to hold something 
baleful, to portend some evil orgasm of hidden 
forces. The lightning was like silent, mock- 
ing laughter, convulsing the charged air, and 
surely the heat had terribly increased. It 
came billowing down above her, fold upon fold, 
until she felt smothered in a huge mantle of 
plumage under which she struggled for 
breath. 

She rose to her feet, Avdiniihesie out of the 
impression which had almost overwhelmed 
her one clear thought. She must conquer her 
dread now, here, if she was ever to conquer it. 

“Tt s this fearful heat,’ she said to her- 
self; ‘“‘if I,could only plunge into cool water 

running water. 4 

At the same moment a vivid picture floated 
before her. Just beyond the garden, near the 
edge of the woods, there was a deep pool 
overhung by willows, and the picture that 
she saw against her closed eyelids was of this 
a * and onyx-colored in the moon- 
ight. . 

Throwing a light cloak over her night- 
dress, she stole from the nouse and down | 
through the garden. It was wonderful to 
be out of doors at midnight; already she 
could breathe more freely. The dread was 
lifting from her. She came to the quiet pool, 


neither as hot nor as cold as fear, rose softly and looking in saw the mild stars reflected, 
like a mist within her, dimming joyousness. and the arrogant moon trembling a little in 

She thought that it must be the mood, half her watery heaven. As she gazed the light- 
sad, half glad, that comes to maidens on their ning quickened beyond the stars, and a golden 
wedding eves, that wistfulness with which shiver ran across the pool, but it no longer 
one says farewell to something dear when one seemed sinister, only magically lovely. She 
is about to turn from it forever although to. loosened her hair and slipping off her night- 
something dearer. This Melarfy that was dress stood slim and pearly against the back- 
herself would not be any more after to-mor- ground of pale foliage and clear water. It 
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row, not just this Melany, not ever any more. 
There had been another time when she had 
said good-bye to herself, a self that was never 
to be again. It was when her voice had been 
taken from her. For a long time after that 
she had felt as if her voice had been her soul, 
and there was nothing left in her that could 
hope or pray or desire. Then love had been 
given her, and her soul which was only sleep- 
ing had wakened and lifted within her. Then 
she had longed for her lost voice with a differ- 
-ent longing. It seemed to her then that no 
words of hers could ever utter her love, only 
the voice that she had lost. And something 
else happened that was very strange; it was 
.the feeling that even if her voice were to be 
given back, she could never. use it for any 
lesser thing than the expression of her love 
or the gladness that love had brought her. 
Yet, to-night that gladness was subdued. It 
lay within her breast pale and listless. There 
was even a heaviness about it, so that though 
it was still gladness, it was as if half asleep. 
Then with a pang she realized that she had 
drawn pleasure from her lover’s sacrifice. 
She had been so glad when he had said that 
he would sell ‘‘Her Wish” that she had not 
stopped to think how it must hurt him to 
part with it. She recalled his eyes and voice 
now as they seemed when he had told her, 
and she could hear again her own cry of de- 
light. Yes, now that she looked back calmly, 
putting aside her selfish pleasure, she knew 
that there had been no pieasure in his eyes or 
voice. They had been very kind and gentle 
but. . . Yes, now that she remem- 
bered without the veil of her own feeling to 
blur them, they had not been glad. And 
suddenly it seemed to her as if she had set 
him far away from her by being joyful be- 
cause of something that grieved him. She 
felt as if she couldn't wait to tell him how 
sorry she was, as if she must go now, running 
all the way to ‘‘Her Wish’’ to tell him that he 
needn’t give it up, that she didn’t want him 
to make a sacrifice for her at the very begin- 
ning of their life together. She turned 
eagerly toward the door, then stopped, re- 
membering another thing. This was the last 
evening of her girlhood, she must spend it 
with her father. Besides it would seem very 


seemed to her fitting and beautiful to bathe 
thus in living wateg on her wedding eve, 
among the reflections of stars and moon and 
summer lightning. 

The soil here was sandy, not red as on the 
higher lands of “‘Her Wish”’, and the pool 
was lined with fine white gravel. 

She stooped and let the water close above 
her. Deliciously it clasped her, washing 
away the last traces of her dread. Rising 
again she swam languidly for a few strokes, 
then floated, her arms stretched out behind 
her head. It was exquisite to rest like this 
on the cool, elastic element. It was as if she 
were being gently rocked by a current of 
inéffable peace. The lustral waters purified 
her body and her spirit from fever. The sky 
seemed full now of benediction. She thought 
that she could almost hear the music of the 
stars . . . and she sent upward to them 
with her look a prayer for which she could 
not have found words, so mingled was it of 
feelings for which there are no words. . . 


ie was nearly one o’clock before she lay down 
upon her bed, sinking immediately into a 
profound sleep. But she had not slept more 
than a few minutes, when with a bound, she 
was on her feet again. The very violence of 
this bound from the soft depths of sleep into 
a wakefulness so sharp and cutting, that she 
seemed to have alighted on edged flints, 
dashed away from her for an instant the 
memory of what it was that had so fiercely 
roused her. The next, it crashed down on her 
like the collapse of a suspended wave that 
falls all the harder for its brief pause. 

She had seen him, Evan (she knew that she 
had seen him, not only dreamed of him) with 
the rigid expressionless face of a corpse, yet 
moving swiftly, the eagerness of his body 
contrasting horribly with that still death’ 
mask of his face—moving swiftly toward 
some appalling.danger. And this danger was 
drawing him along the upper terrace of “‘ Her 
Wish” . . . down the path that led 
to the ghost garden to that grave 

. Yet, in her vision, though he was 
going so swiftly along that familiar pata, it 
seemed to wind on one side above a sheer 

(Continued on page 90) 
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or stimyptuous 
theme, Vogue Hats 
are not mere y prevail- 
ing fashions, but the 

predominant fashions 
of the smart world. . | 


The label 1 V 
and Tailored in NewYor Hat defines your socal 
pledges to you that —le 
| Vogue Hats 
have trig touches which 
distinguish the character: everywhere, 


ful from the commonplace. 
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“T had no idea that you would be ready so Rs 
fs soon. And your hair looks as if you had é 
spent an hour with the hairdresser.” 
“No indeed, I’ve stopped going to hair- 
dressers—war-time economy, you know, 

and I wave my hair myself now, with e 


; They are easy to use. You can slip on a few 
? of them while you dress and they impart a 
‘ beautiful soft wave to your hair that will 
last throughout the evening.” 
4 Over fifty million in daily use 
West Electric Hair Curlers work entirely 
without heat and require absolutely no at- 
| tention after they are attached. They can- 
Pe not injure the hair in any way. Guaranteed 
a also to last a lifetime or a new one free. 
£ Always clean, always sanitary. 


Card of 2,—10Oc 
Card of 5,—25c 


On sale everywhere at all good stores, or we 
will supply you direct if you will send your 
dealer’s name enclosing the price in either 
stamps or money. 


“Guide to Hairdressing at Home” sent FREE with 
every order fora card of curlers. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
144 Columbia Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of the famous West Stocking Shield 
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abyss, as if. the earth there had been rent in 
half and that gulf was the edge of the world 
and below only soundiess space and quenched 
She dressed in a frenzy of haste that left 
her damp hair hanging about her shoulders, 
and now and then heartbreakingly frustrated 
itself. But at last she was out in the night 
again, running at full speed across the lawn. 
The old setter gave an excited nocturnal bark, 
then rushed after her. She did not hear him 
or know that he was following. 
Evan was in danger 
in danger and what this dan- 
ger was she knew: That was the one thought 
in her brain, but she herself, her whole self— 
mind, soul and body—was flaming with a 
will that had been rekindled as by the stroke 
of a sword of flame. She was not the Melany 
that Radford had known, as she ran tense 
and gathered to the height of her being, 
through the strange, suffocating night. She 
felt dread, inconceivably greater than any she 
had yet known, but she felt no fear. There 
was in her, she was exultantly aware, a power 
of light that throbbed to fling itself against 
the power of darkness. She did not even fear 
to be too late. The same power that had 
wrenched her out of sleep would see that she 
got to him in time. And now she seized 
other thoughts and sent them flashing before 
her like flights of arrows. She shot to him 
her keen, sharp-pointed thoughts, hurling 
them by some wild energy of the spirit, so 
that to her they seemed to take form and 
coruscate against the air as they sped from 
her: *‘Wait for me Wait for me 
I am love . Iam love 
I am love .. I hold you fast 
Wait for me Wait for me. 
But now wild fantasies began to swarm ical 
her mind. She imagined herself with both 
hands clenched in the streaming hair of a 
comet, striving with might and main to re- 
She was 
grasping the foamy hem of a retreating tide. 
She dragged’ it an inch backwards 
and the moon staggered in the sky, as though 
the hem of her garment had been tugged awry. 
She was holding in both arms the vast column 
of black smoke that was ani escaping genius. 
And the smoke looped downwards and 
pressed upon her malignantly so that. her 
breath choked in her throat and her eyes 
swelled and burnt. . 
Then suddenly the whirling images dis- 
solved, and she was conscious only of 
steady, flaming will again, and the beat of her 
heart. that said, “Wait for me. Wait 
for me. 
Now she had left the avenue of firs, and 
was flying up the terraced lawn as she had 
once flown down it when a child from that 
terrible portrait. Some tense chord in’ her 
twanged with ecstasy, as she knew that now 
she was rushing toward the more terrible 
reality and was not afraid of it, longed to 
come near it, to measure her strength against 
its strength, that power of light in her against 
its power of darkness. 


in danger 


9? 


[; was that last stretch up the slanting 
lawns of ‘“‘Her Wish” that brought her to 
sudden consciousness of her body as.of a hard 
driven animal that was failing her. There 
was a hot constriction across her chest; her 
throat and mouth were parched, her breast 
labored. Light and agile as she was by nature, 
the headlong,. unaccustomed run of more 
than a mile over uneven ground had taxed 
her forces to the utmost. She felt during that 
last hundred yards to the upper terrace as 
though the clogging medium of nightmare 
stayed her, as though she were struggling up 
a hill spread with bird lime. A pang like the 
sharp curve of a sickle caught her in the side. 
She was forced to halt a second, gasping hard, 
and in this second of arrestment, the old dog, 
that although panting heavily had kept up 
with her, ran a yard ahead, then stiffened 
suddenly and growled, his scruff brist- 
ling. 

She got 7 breath again and ran on, but 
the dog whimpering uneasily fell behind, 
darting now to the right, now to the left, 
snuffing and questing as though seeking some 
means of egress through a sudden barrier. 

When she had mounted the last step that led 
to the terrace, she saw that it was empty. 
Below her the setter was still whining and 
circling. She turned and again running went 
down the path to the rose garden. As she 
reached the arbor that divided it from the 
lawns, the dog plunging through the box 
hedge joined her again. He was shivering 
violently, and the hair all along his back 
stood on end. When he saw her begin to 
descend the steps, he lifted his gray muzzle 
and howled dolorously, but didn’t follow. 
Back and forth he darted at the head of the 
steps, baying his terrified anguish, just as a 
person who cannot swim rushes shrieking 
back and forth along the edge of water in 
which some one is drowning. Dogs near and 
far began to answer him. Their howling 
went up in dismal chorus through the moon- 
lit air. 

But Melany was aware of nothing except 


the will to be in time, to find Evan, to 
save him, to hold him back from that terrible 
grasp which was drawing him as the moon 
draws the tide, which she felt drawing him, 
as if her own heart strings wound with his 
stretched and ached under the frightful ten- 
sion with which his were being drawn apart 
from them. Suddenly, as the dog had done, 
she became aware of a barrier across her way, 
a veil as of soft impenetrable stuff that 
choked her with invisible folds. All seemed 
fray about her, vague, formless. She could 
no longer tell where she was. The foliage 
and blossoms of roses were on every side 
towe ing unnaturally like a shadow forest. 
She plunged into tangles of thorny boughs, 
stumbled on the soft loam of the heaped beds. 
Her mind spun- wildly like the mind of one 
falling from a great height, and now for the. 
first time she heard that desolate howling, © 
full of helpless terror, of desperate implor- 
ing. 

In some strange way, the homely sound 
brought back her sense of reality. She 
clenched all her being against the insidious 
soft force that had closed about her like a 
gigantic cobweb, broke free from it, realized 
that she was in the ring of rose trees that 
guarded the grave and ran forward crying his 
name. The next instant*she saw him. He 
had fallen forward on the low mound with 
arms outstretched as though embracing 
it. 


HER love found strength to turn him so that 
she could lcok into his face, to lift his | 
face against her breast, as she stretched her- 
self beside him, leaning for support against 
the dreadful grave. Though his face was as 
she had seen it in her vision, she refused with 
a sort of wild righteousness of wrath to believe 
him dead. This was something even more 
awful than death that had overcome him, 
something which she in her turn must over- 
come. The cheek whick she touched piteously - 
was very cold; so were his hands. She could 
not find the pulse in his limp wrist. There 
was no stir at his heart when she felt for it, 
and his breast under the shirt that she had 
opened was cold like-his hands and face. Yet 
she was sure that he wasn’t dead, so sure 
that there swept over her the conviction that 
here and now was to be the great battle of 
the power of light in her against the power of 
darkness that strove to overwhelm him. As 
this conviction came to her, there came also 
the sense of that presence from which for so 
long she had been shut out. Personal, tre- 
mendous implacable it rose there before her, 
as real though invisible as the senseless body 
she clasped so jealously, confronting her 
across it, mocking her with the assurance, 
which no words could have made clearer, 
that it was but the shell she clasped, while 
with that presence was the spirit that had 
dwelt in it. At the same time she 
felt her own being transfused with one im- 
measurably greater, yet which was also hers. 
It was as if she quickened beyond her normal 
consciousness, transcended her body, became 
in her turn, a presence, tremendous and im- 
placable. 

For a moment she was all exultation, then 
wich an indescribable anguish, she felt that 
darkness stealing over her like a cloud driven 
by some resistless, steady wind. The new 
self into which she had been so gloriously 
lifted seemed dwindling, sinking inward like 
a spent flame. She gathered all “id strength 
and uttered it in one cry: “‘ Evan < 


HE darkness thinned. She was.sure she 

saw a quiver in his sealed eyelids. She 
called him again. Then her voice failed her. 
A hand seemed to shut her throat. She 
crouched fierce, but paralyzed, while the 
darkness ‘swelled again, billowing over her. 
And now the new life, the new will in her 
flared again, thin as a spray of fire, but rising, 
rising higher than any shadow, piercing that 
violent darkness, severing it. And suddenly 
she knew beyond doubt that the evil pcwer 
was divided by her effort against it, that it 
could not bend its full force*on her without 
releasing somewhat its hold of Evan. 

With this knowledge came a transforma- 
tion in her conception of the unseen... It was 
not only a dark power that she fought, but 
that power condensed into the form of a 
woman, one who—if her inner eyes could 
discern the intangible—would be there before 
her, visible, actual to the last strand of her 
burning hair, who was there before her 
though unseen, against whose terrible desire 
she was measuring the might of her love. 
And even in the horror of this realization, she 
felt a wild joy, the joy of one who has been a 
coward and who faces the supreme test with 
no faintest thrill of cowardice. 

Her only fear was that she might fail him, 
that her love might not prove strong enough, 

‘“‘Love is strong as death. . 
How often she had said it! But this 
was more than death that she strove against. 
Her love must be stronger than death 
to conquer it. . As she thought this, 
that dark will surged upon her until the inner 
(Continued on page 92) 
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and COATS 


The English idea in American outdoor apparel—a revela- 
tion of smart tailoring in a new knit-tweed fabric of pure 
worsted. 


Colorful heather mixtures and plain shades are developed 
in garments with an air of conservative style and estab- 
lished prestige which is quite as effectively smart the 
second and third seasons as when new. ‘They are 
dependable, friendly clothes whose value in your eyes 
increases the longer you wear them. — 


You can buy ‘Tweed-O-Wool suits, top-coats, 
knickerbockers, vests, riding habits — all the 
stylish comfortable garb which belongs to out- 
door life at its best. | 


For sale at leading Haberdashers and apparel stores. Write for 
fashion proofs and name of Tweed-O-W ool dealer. 
Sold exclusively 


In Boston by Noyes Bros., Inc., 127 Tremont Street. 
In Philadelphia, by Blaylock & Blynn, 1528 Chestnut Street. 


THE M. & M. COMPANY 


Scranton, Pa. 
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‘“Spring Tonics’’ 
for the Complexion 


NO time is the complexion so apt 


A to be in poor condition as toward the end 
of winter, when late hours, severe weather and arti- 


ficial heat have done their worst. Our grandmothers used 
to resort to such homely remedies as sulphur and molasses and sas- 
safras tea, but while internal alteratives may help to clear the com- 
plexion, different measures are necessary to do away with wrinkles 
and keep the skin smooth and fine of texture. 


Mrs. Adair, originator of the famous Strapping Muscle Treatments, 
suggests for this season the following 


Ganesh Preparations 


the formation of unsightly blackheads. 
nothing is so effective in eradicating them 
asa nightly application of this lotion. $1.50. 


GANESH NEIGE CREAM—Used before 
powdering, this will protect the skin from 
cold, raw winds, prevent chapping, rough 
ness and redness and make powder adhere. 
Creascless. Three cream, 
white. $1.50. 


HATEVER may be the special 
requirements of your skin, 
there- are two preparations which 
should be used regularly by every 
woman who desires a good com- 
plexion. These are a pure Cleansing 
neve and a reliable Skin Tonic— 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM liquefies 
when applied, softening foreign matter that GANESH SKIN FOOD— To repair the ef- 
clogs the pores cleansing the Skin feets ‘run down’ condition, this is 
thoroughly. 75c, $1.50, $: A tissue of great 
GANESH DIABLE ‘Towie completes the Strength, ‘t fills out hollows and_rejuve- 
refreshing facial bath. It closes eee nates sagging muscles. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
pores, invigorates, clears and whitens the GANESH BANDELETTES—If used re 

skin and reduces puffiness. 75c, $2, $5. larly, these will remove wrinkles and the 
GANESH ACNE LOTION—If coal dust tired appearance of the eyes. Box of 
and a dry indoor atmosphere have caused’ twelve, $2.50. 


Any of the above preparations will be sent promptly 
on receipt of cheque or money order. Write Mrs. 
Adair for personal advice and her instructive booklet 


ELEANOR ADAIR 


See FIFTH AVERUSE NEW YORK 
92 New Bond St., London, W. a s Rue Cambon, Paris 
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and took a place by his side. The cab went on. 
Aaron Rodd remained stonily silent. The eyes 
of the two men were ftixed upon the brown 
paper parcel which he had had no time to 
conceal. 

“Sorry to take you out of your way, Mr. 
Rodd,” Brodie said, with ponderous sarcasm, 
‘but we just want to call for a moment at the 
Marlborough Street police station. In the 
meantime, you wouldn't care to tell us, I sup- 
pose, what you have in that small parcel you 
are holding so carefully?’ 

Aaron Rodd sat perfectly still. A chain of 
wild ideas flashed through his brain, only to be 
instantly dismissed. He thought of throwing 
the parcel out of the window, hurling himself 
upon the two men and making a fierce struggle 
for liberty. There was something ignominious 
in the facility of his capture, in the complete- 
ness of his failure. Yet he realized perfectly 
well that escape by any means was hopeless, 
that behavior of any sort incompatible with 


his supposed position would be an instant con- 


fession of guilt. 

“Tam engaged on business on 
behalf of a client,’? he announced stiffly, ‘‘and 
I cannot conceive what authority you have to 
delay me or to ask me questions.’ 

Mr. Brodie nodded sy mpathetically. 

‘That’s perfec tly correct,’ he admitted; 

*nerfectly correct. 

Not another word was spoken until the cab 
drew up outside the police station. Mr. 
Brodie paid the taxicab driver, and Aaron 
Rodd, with an escort on either side of him; 
crossed the pavement, passed through the bare 
stone hall and into a small waiting-room. A 
superintendent, who was writing at a desk, 
glanced up as they entered. Mr. Brodie leaned 
down and said a few words in his ear. The 
former nodded and turned to Aaron ee 

‘‘Have you any objection,” he asked, 
our examining the parcel which you foe: 
carrying?” 

‘None whatever,” 
coolly. 

Mr. Brodie took it from him and carried it 
to the desk. The superintendent broke the 
seals and withdrew the lid from an oblong, 
wooden, jeweler’s box. There was a mass of 
cotton-wool inside, which he hastily removed. 
Then his fingers suddenly stopped. He gazed 
downwards and frowned. Mr. Brodie’s face 
was a study. The imprecations which broke 
from his lips were transatlantic and sufficing. 
Aaron Rodd, emboldened by their consterna- 
tion, stepped forward and looked over their 
shoulders. At the bottom of the box reposed a 
small, black opal scarf pin, the safety chain of 
which was broken. The superintendent rose 
to his feet, whispered something sharply to 
Mr. Brodie, who lapsed into a gloomy silence 
and turned to Aaron Rodd. 

‘Do you mind telling me where you were 
taking this box, Mr. Rodd?” he asked. 

“To a jeweler’s to have the pin mended,”’ 
was the prompt reply. 

The superintendent replaced the wadding, 
thrust the lid back along its grooves, tied 
up the box and. returned it to its owner. 

‘*We are sorry to have interfered with your 
mission,’” he said, ‘‘but before you leave us I 
am going to ask you, so that we may be per- 
fectly satisfied, to allow me to search your 
person.” 

Aaron Rodd shrugged his shoulders. . 

‘““Pray do as you will,’ he consented, hold- 
ing out his arms. 

The superintendent went carefully through 
his pockets, felt his clothing and returned to 
his place. 

“We are very sorry to have detained you, 
sir,” he said; ‘‘the necessities of the law, you 
know. Inspector, get Mr. Rodd another 
taxicab.” 

“I know something about the law,’’ Aaron 
Rodd declared, trying hard to feel that this 
was not some absurd nightmare, ‘‘and I still 
fail to realize on what possible authority you 


Aaron Rodd answered 
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can practically arrest a solicitor leaving the 
house of an exceedingly distinguished client, 
break the seals of a private packet and dismiss 
him without a word of explanation.” 

The superintendent glanced severely at Mr. 
Brodie. 

“We are unfortunately in the position, Mr. 
Rodd,” he confessed, ‘“‘of having been misled 
by false information. We can do no more nor 
less than apologize. Our action, mistaken, 
though it seems to have been, was undertaken 
in the interests of the law, with the profession 
of which you are connected. I hope, there- 
fore, that you will be tolerant.” 

Aaron Rodd received his packet, wished the 
three men a brief ‘*Good afternoon” and left 
the police station. He drove at once to his 
office, where he found the poet reclining on 

three chairs drawn up to the window, with a 
block of paper in his hand and a pipe in his 
mouth. 

manded. 

The poet laid down his pencil and waved 
his hand. 

‘**Gone!’ 

‘“Gone? Where?” 

“I have no idea,” was the bland reply. “I 
spent an hour or two at the Milan, conversing 
with several friends, and incidentally looking 
out for Mr. Brodie. ‘Then an idea came to me. 
I needed space and solitude. I thought of 
your empty rooms and I hastened-here. If 
you would like to listen—”’ 

‘‘Hang your poetry!’’ Aaron Rodd inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Tell me what you mean when you 
say that Harvey Grimm has gone? He was to 
have been waiting here for me.” 

‘As I left the Milan,” the poet explained 
‘‘T inquired of the hall porter if Mr. Harvey 
Grimm had returned. The man told me that 
not only had he returned but that he had left 
again in a taxicab a few minutes afterwards. 
I understood the fellow to say that he had 
gone into the country and would not be back 
for several days.” 

Aaron Rodd put his hand to his forehead. 
Already a dim suspicion of the truth was find- 
ing its way into his brain. Then there was a 
gentle tinkle from the bell of his newly-in- 
stalled telephone. He took up the receiver. 
The voice which spoke was the voice of 
Harvey Grimm. 

“That you, Aaron?” 

“Yes!” 

— happened?” 


Harvey Grimm?” Aaron de- 


aso). You needn’ t explain. Back in 
about a week. So long.” 

Aaron Rodd laid down the receiver. He 
was still a little bewildered, oppressed -by a 
certain sense of humiliation. He threw the 
packet which he had been carrying so care- 
fully upon his desk and scowled. 

‘‘What’s upset you?” Cresswell asked 
amiably. 

“Seems to me I’m nothing but a cat’s- 


paw,” Aaron Rodd replied gloomily. mes- 
senger boy could have done my job.” 
‘Don’t worry,” the poet advised. ‘‘By the 


bye, you don’t happen to know of a rhyme for 
silken, do you?” 

The telephone bell, ringing once more, in- 
tervened to save the poet from the ink pot 
which Aaron’s fingers were handling longingly. 

‘“*What is it?”’ he demanded, taking up the 
receiver. 

‘Just a little message for Mr. Aaron Rodd, 
please,’ was the soft reply. ‘‘Please forgive 
me— it was so necessary. And the pin was for 
you—a little peace offering. Will you please . 
have the chain mended and wear it.’’ 

That was all. There was no pause for any 
reply. The connection was finished. Aaron 
laid down the receiver, lit a cigarette and al- 
most swaggered back to his desk 

“Sorry, old fellow,” he said genially. 
can’t seem to think of one for the moment. 
I'll have a try.” 


(The fourth story in the series of “A Misfortune in Diamonds” will appear in the A pril issue) 
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light that was her weapon concentrated to a 
point. And now her consciousness was 
surangely shifted. This atom of supernal 
brilliance that she seemed both to see and 
feel was no longer within her, but she was 
contained in it as in the center of a circle that 
had no circumference. And all at 
once she knew that this was the inmost heart 
of the love that is stronger than death. 
Smaller than small . greater 
than great . that moves not, yet is 
swifterthanthought. . . . 
is beyond darkness 
very light. Was she remembering, 
or listening to great voices? In this center 
of being, that was both infinite and infinitesi- 
mal, she became somehow aware that to be 
safe she had only to be still, quite still, hold- 


ing him there with her by her love that was 
part of the love that is stronger than death or 
evil; only to be still, quite still, with a stillness 
that was unbroken love . with love 
that was light continuous from eternity to 
eternity . without end as without be- 
ginning. Light that engulfed like darkness . 
that consumed all things even 
her personality and his. . She was 
becoming this light. . . . Thought was 
dissolving . memory. . . . There 
was only light. Now she no longer 
knew it as separate ‘rom darkness. or her- 
self as separate from it. She was 
blended with it dissolved in it like 
a drop of water in an illimitable sea. ; 
And in this sea of light, one with it also, was 


(To be continued in the April issue) 
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splen- > This is Model No. 6818, an ideal () 
854%" age corset for women of medium build; 
tity Pi” has low bust, medium high back ( 
raf nz qua ‘ ‘ails at and long skirt; made of very pretty 
bink Coutil, at $2.50 
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There is always one ‘‘best’’ in everything. In corsets, it is Frolaset Front Lacing 
Corsets. Front Lace corsets, having won their way into the favor of even those 
who were at first most prejudiced against them, are now recognized by both Fashion 
and physicians as superior to any other type of corset. 


PRONOUNCED FRO-LA-SAY 


represent the very highest achievement of modern corseting. Perfectly 
designed by the most skillful designers of front lacing corsets, they fit 
perfectly. Modeled in strict accord with the latest trend of Fashion, 
they provide the correct foundation for the prevailing modes in outer 
apparel. Scientifically boned, they provide proper support and afford 
real physical comfort. 


A Model for every type of figure 


Frolaset Corsets can be had at good stores at prices ranging 
from $2.00 to $25.00, and there is a model for each particular 
type of figure. 


Write for beautifully illustrated catalog | 
of Frolaset Corset Fashions for 1918 


FROLASET CORSET COMPANY 


Makers of Front Lacing Corsets exclusively. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York Factory, Detroit, Mich. 
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HAT distinction which 
characterizes every 


Printzess coat and suit 1s 
the touch. of créat 
only the mastef artist can impart. 


e genius which 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


The ablest, most skillful workers are drawn to 
the Printzess shops because here they are assured 
of steady employment. While other makers of 
women’s tailored clothes lay off their employees 
for weeks during the dull season, we employ our 
full force—at fair wages, under ideal conditions 
—fifty-two weeks in the year. . 

And the contentment of the workers is re- 
flected in their handiwork. 

Look for the Printzess label on the coat or 
suit you buy. 
style, exquisite tailoring and guaranteed value. 

PRINTZESS WEEK MARCH 11-16 
The Nation-Wide Fashion Event 

Be sure to see the selection of Printzess coats 

and suits which the Printzess dealer in your city 


is now showing. 
“Ffow Heart Improves the Art of Women’s 


It is definite assurance of correct 


Dress’? is the titie of the booklet which tells 
the interesting story of the Printzess shops and 
the Printzess workers. It contains facts about 
the “human side’ of women’s tailored clothes 
that you should know. Write for free copy. We 


_will- also tell you the name of the Printzess 


dealer in your city and arrange to have him send 
you the Printzess art portfolio for Spring, con- 
taining beautiful sepia reproductions of the last 
word from Paris in coat and suit styles. 


THe Printz-BrepERMAN COMPANY 
Paris CLEVELAND New York 


Boy 


Wanted 


(Continued from page 32) 


afternoon, when we stop at the Woolworth 
Building before starting home, the steno- 
graphers pester the life out of him. They’re 
always trying to hug and kiss _ him. 
They would smother him with kisses, Mrs. 
Pop. That they would. And the Migno- 
nette Lady, when she comes to see her 
lawyer in the building, tootsey-wootsies him 
something fierce. She even tried to buy him 
off me, Mrs. Pop. Think of that. She’s very 
— but even Rockefeller couldn’t buy 
im. 

“You'd better watch her, Mr. Winkle,” 
warned Mrs. Pop in alarm. *‘ Ain't she got a 
little boy of her own?” 

“No; only a girl; one little girl about two 
years older than. Tommy, and she’s dead in 
love with him.” 

“I’m scared of them,” said Mrs. Pop, and 
her hands trembled as she patted her sleek 
black hair above the temples where the years 
had faintly drawn a silver thread or two. 

‘“Never fear,” the old man assured her. 
**As soon as she steps out of her automobile 
I know she is coming, because the draught 
that sweeps through the building carries the 
mignonette perfume. She never uses any 
other. The young lady uses it too. When 
the two of them come together, it’s like they 
came riding on a cloud of it. All summer they 
wear the flowers themselves, and then the 
smell is fainter but sweeter.” 

“What does the Minaret Lady do, running 
to business if she has got so much money?”’ 
asked Mrs. Pop, highly suspicious. 

Alimony.” 

Alimony?” 

‘“That’s what Pete. the starter, told me,” 
he added. ‘‘Seems like she and her old man 
couldn’t agree, and so he took the boy and 
she took the girl and there you are, Mrs. Pop. 
Pete says they aint divorced—just separated. 
Her lawyer in the building handles the money 
for her. Every Christmas these four years 
she’s given Tommy a gold piece.” 

“What does she want our Tommy for, if 
she’s got all the gelt she can spend and a 
— girl too? I’d like you to answer 
that.” 

“Well,” responded Mr. Winkle with a 


chuckle. ‘Just because she’s a woman, Mrs. © 


Pop. You see, after she decided to take the 
girl and it was all settled, she wanted the boy, 
but, when the husband said all right and he’d 
take the girl instead, she refused to give up 
the girl. The boy spends a part of the time 
with the mother, Pete says, and the more she 
sees him the more she wants a boy. And so 
it goes. Now if they had two boys and two 
girls, things would be better for both father 
and mother. But they ain't got enough to 
go around. And so, there you are again.” 

Mrs. Pop rose and took up the lamp, which 
the sightless boarder and friend of many 
years would have no need of. ‘‘ Mr. Winkle,”’ 
she said, as she started for the door, “‘I’m 
begging you to watch them females with the 
minaret- smell. I’m begging you. I’m that 
scared this minute I know I won't sleep a 
wink this night.” 

**Don’t you worry about them, Mrs. Pop,” 
he replied. ‘“‘Don’t you worry. I'll be care- 
ful with the boy. I can’t see, but my nose 
warns me.” 


we MARIAN ALSTON, accustomed 
to the immediate gratification of every 
whim, was consumed with desire for the little 
lad with eyes like dark flowers who led a blind 
man through the crowded streets each morn- 
ing and evening. Moreover these wonderful 
eves had fairly turned the pretty head of her 
daughter Ellen, who, at fifteen, was beginning 
to let her glances linger a trifle longer than 
necessary upon the handsome young officers 
she saw on the Avenue. 

To the attentions of Ellen Tommy respond- 
ed readily. The girl gave him candy far sur- 
passing that which Mr. Winkle bought from 
the pushcart -confectioners. Her voice 
sounded to Tommy like the music of silver 
bells. Her eyes were blue, and her silken hair 
was reddish gold. Like her mother. she was 
the picture of vigorous health. 

One afternoon in June the Alston touring 
car, glittering like some great dark green 
beetle, nosed its way slowly through the traf- 
fic in lower Broadway. Luggage and extra 
tires were strapped aboard, for mother and 
daughter were about to seek the pleasant 
places of the wealthy among the hills of Essex 
County across the Hudson. The brilliant 
sunlight filtered through the slits between the 
towering buildings of the financial district, 
making gayer the pretty hats of the smart 
young stenographers crowding the busy 
thoroughfare. 

Mr. Winkle, his iron-tipped stick sounding 
a warning and selling shoe-strings and pencils 
and note-books, was gradually nearing Trin- 
ity Church as the car passed close to the curb. 
Mrs. Alston said, pointing out the well-known 
figure: 

“There’s Mr. Winkle.” 

“He’s on his way for Tommy,” Ellen ex- 
plained. ‘‘They meet in front of Trinity 
every day and lunch together. Tommy told 
me so.” 
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The motor had by this time reached old 
Trinity, dwarfed to the size of a toy between 
the skyscrapers. There by the railing stood 
Tommy, his little cap perched on the back of 
his head, his curly hair raven black against 
the clear olive skin. Ellen leaned from the 
car and waved her hand. Mrs. Alston ordered 
the chauffeur to stop and signaled the lad to 
come to her. 

‘Hello!’ greeted Tommy, his face wreathed 
in smiles as he came to the curb. 

‘*How would you like a little ride?”’ asked 
Mrs. Alston. 

““Do come along,” urged Ellen. 

“T’ll bring you back before Mr. Winkle 
can get here,” said the mother. ‘‘We passed 
— at Cortlandt Street, and he was very 

usy.” 

‘“Sure,”’ the lad replied, as he stepped into 
the car and tucked himself in between the two. 

An impulse to keep the boy struck Mrs. 
Alston suddenly. 

‘*Never mind stopping at the bank,” she 
instructed the chauffeur. ‘‘Turn down the 
next street and go directly to the ferry.” 


ETWEEN the Mignonette Lady and her 

.daughter, Tommy Salvatore, his eyes 
bright with wonder, was whisked along the 
rim of the northern valley of New Jersey. 
Far below stretched the Hudson like a ribbon 
of old silver. The river craft looked like toy 
boats. To the left were rocks and trees and 
occasionally cultivated fields. 

The soft whirr of the motor hardly dis- 
turbed the serenity of the scene. At last they 
turned in between two massive pillars topped 
with vases filled with flowers and spilling 
vines. 

‘*Here we are!”’ cried Mrs. Alston, as they 


-passed under the porte-cochére. 


‘This is Master Tommy, to be our guest 
for a few days,” Mrs. Alston explained to 
Ellen’s governess, as she came forward to 
help the party alight. ‘‘Take the children 
and make them ready for dinner.” 

“What a beauty-boy, Mrs. Alston!” ex- 
claiméd the governess. ‘‘Where’s his bag?” 

Mrs. Alston had not thought of that. Con- 
sideration of such details had always been 
left to servants. 

“Tt will come later—by train,” she faltered. 

‘*To-night?’’ asked the young woman. 

‘Perhaps, Anne,” replied her mistress 
curtly. 

‘Shall IT send to the station for 

Mrs. Alston was getting into difficulties. 

“*Morning will do,’’ she replied. 

‘But what can we do for night clothes?” 
persisted Anne. 

‘“Mine, Mother,”’ suggested Ellen, gleefully. 
“T’ve got plenty.” 

“We can discuss that after dinner,” and 
Mrs. Alston went to her room and rang for 
her maid. Doubts as to the wisdom of her 
course now began to assail her. What would 
the old blind man do when he failed to find 
the boy? Advertise, of course. Perhaps 
notify the police. As the maid dressed her 
hair, Mrs. Alston became increasingly nerv- 
ous. What could she do? Shrill voices in 
Ellen’s room suddenly became apparent. 

“What is the matter?” Alston ques- 
tioned sternly, as Ellen opened the door, 
Tommy following in her wake, cap in hand, 
his eyes wide with anger. 

“He won’t let Anne touch him!” Ellen 
informed her mother. | 

‘‘T want to go home,” declared Tommy in 
a breaking voice. ‘“‘Mrs. Pop said to make 
people keep their hands off me.” 

‘““How strange!” protested the governess, 
as she pushed forward. ‘“‘He says that this 
Mrs. Pop, whoever she may be, told him 
never to let a teacher touch his clothes. He 
thinks I’m a teacher.” 

-.“T want to go home,” repeated Tommy, 
and there was a rise in his voice’ that suggested 
trouble for somebody, if not for everybody. 

Mrs. Alston’s uneasiness increased. 

‘All right, Tommy,” she said, hurriedly. 
“Don’t cry, and we'll get Mr. Winkle on the 
telephone.” 

Tommy’s face brightened for a moment. 
He knew well enough what telephones were, 
but then he realized that the domicile of 
Mrs. Pop did not boast such conveniences. 

“‘We ain't got a phone,” he wailed. 

‘“‘What’s the street address, then,” urged 
Ellen’s mother. ‘“‘I’ll send him a telegram.” 

Tommy shook his head. ; 

““What’s the name of the street where you 
and Mr. Winkle live?” asked Mrs. Alston. 

The lad remained silent. Hague Street was 
so insignificant that it is doubtful if those 
living there remembered that it had a name. 

“Don’t you know where you live, dear?” 
pleaded Mrs. Alston. 

“Under the bridge,” was as near as he 
could describe it. The prospect of having a 
telegram delivered to ‘‘Mr. Winkle, under 
the bridge, New York,’”’ made Mrs. Alston 
burst into laughter, which hinted of hysterics 
soon to follow. : 

‘“‘T want to go home,” again rose the plaint, 
as Tommy crammed his cap down in the 
middle of his cherubic curls. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THIBAUT’s Grass Cloth 


Made in Japan 


A serviceable wall covering, truly breathing the 
spirit of the picturesque land where it is made. 


This interesting fabric, for fabric it is, is woven from 
the shredded bark of the honeysuckle and backed 
with rice paper. For richness of coloring and design 
it cannot be surpassed. It is the ideal covering for 
the walls of the dining-room, living-room, den or 
library. 

Send for Booklet “3-E” showing many attractive in- 
teriors and let our HOME SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT solve your decorative problems without 
cost to you. | 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists—the Largest Wall Paper, House 
in the World! 


Madison Avenue, at 32nd Street, New York 


BRANCHES 


BROOKLYN BOSTON BRONX . NEWARK WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 96-98 Federal Street 485 Willis Avenue 141-145 Halsey Street  sgqth St. & Broadway 
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Simple Simon— 


as simple as a glove can be 


and still remain a perfect 
covering for the hand. 


your 


You can prevent all “runs,” 
drop stitches and cut threads 
that start at the garter clasp by 


West 


Stocking Shields. 


These shields can be easily and 
quickly adjusted to the clasp and 
will stop “runs,” no matter how 
tightly the stocking is drawn. They 
are made of finest chamois sewn 
with linen thread. All colors. 
We'll gladly refund your money 
if you don’t like them. 


Card of 4 Shields 10c. 


Made by the same company that makes the 
West Electric Hair Curlers. Ask your Dry 
Goods or Department Store for West Stock- 
ing Shields or send us the price im stamps or 
monéy together with your dealer's name. 


Simple Simon is made with the 
new “stream line” wrist, to slip 
on easily — without button or 
strap. A different glove through- 
out for those who appreciate 
comfort and elegance. 


FOR MEN ‘ FOR WOMEN 


Tan or Grey with Silk Backs $3.50. Cape Palms—Silk Backs in green, 

All-leather Cape in Tan or Grey blue, old gold, purple or yellow $3.00. 

$4.00. All-Buckskin $5.00. Cape $3.00. All-Buck- 
skin $4.50. 


The “BRAD” Sport Gloves 


Kaptain Kid and The Pirate are the standard all-leather Motor Gloves 
with soft cuffs that fold to fit the pocket, for Men and Women. ; 


- At exclusive shops or direct, if you send the price and your dealer’s 


name. 
R. E. BRADFORD 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., M’f’rs 5 Burr Street, Gloversville, }, = # 


153 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Beauty that 7s 
lhe a Benediction 


FACE that is always 


serene possesses a mys- 
terious and powerful attrac- 


tion; sad hearts come to it as to the sun 
to warm themselves again.” 


So spoke an appreciative Frenchman, and 
his words were never truer than at this 
time, when peace seems to a weary world 
a vision of Paradise. 


Some faces are wrinkled with age, yet 
radiate a benign serenity. But lines that 
result from ill health, concentration, eye- 


strain or overwork give one a scowling, ill-tempered look. To keep the 
brow smooth, the eyes free from traces of fatigue and a droop from the 
mouth, nothing is so effective as the 


Arden Venetian Preparations 


If applied daily, according to the methods 
used in Elizabeth Arden’s famous Muscie- 
Strapping Treatments they make the skin 
soft and pliant, the underlying tissues firm 
and resilient, so that lines of expression 
cannot harden into wrinkles. The elasticity 
of the facial muscles is maintained, which 
prevents sagging of cheeks and chin. 


If you are losing your youthfulness, do not 
postpone steps to regain it, but write at 
once to Elizabeth Arden for personal ad- 
vice. Ask also for the instructive booklet, 
**The Quest of the Beautiful.’’ 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM-—Used 
preparatory to any complexion treatment, 
this frees the pores of all dust and foreign 
matter and leaves the skin soft and recep- 
tive. Of thin consistency, it renders rubbing 
unnecessary—an important feature, as rub- 
bing stretches the skin. $1, $2, $3. 

VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC— 
Should be used after the Cleansing Cream. 
A mild astringent, it refines the skin and 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
This is a stronger tonic, for loose, flabby, 
wrinkled skins. It tightens and, firms sag- 
ging muscles, reduces puffiness under the 
eyes and makes a woman look years 
younger. $3. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is so 
effective for banishing wrinkles as this 
splendid tissue builder. It nourishes and 
revitalizes sagging muscles and makes the 
flesh firm and smooth. $1, $2, $4. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD -—A 
deep tissue builder of exceptional strength. 
It is both food and tonic to thin faces aud 
builds them up, rounded and wrinkle-free. 
62.75, $3.75. 


ARDEN EYE SHADOW—A wee bit of this 
blended under the evebrows, over the eye- 
lashes and in the corner of the eves height- 
ens the brillianey of the eves and makes 
them appear larger and deeper in color. 


$1.50, $3 


¥ 


makes it brilliantly fresh and clear. 75e, 


Used on the skin only—not in tie eyes 
themselves. $1 the box. 


Just write for what you need. Enclose cheque or money 
order for any of the preparations described above. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Salon D’Oro, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS., 


192 BOYLSTON ST. 


O-G Early Spring Oxford 


Very exclusive and a truly notable 


war-time value at the popular price— 


Strictly bench-made, hand- 
sewed throughout, sub- 
stantial turned soles. 
2-inch wood French heels. 
Choice of tan Russia 
Calf, all-over finest 
black glazed Kid or 
rich Patent Leather. 


Same in genuine gray 
buckskin, taupe gray 
kid, soldier gray kid 
orextra fine quality 
white kid, at $8.50. 


Distant Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed 
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Boy 


Wanted 


(Continued from page 04) 


“O, Tommy, dear,” pleaded Ellen, taking 
him in her arms, “‘you would not leave me, 
would you?” She was enjoving the scene, 
for it reminded her of a romantic moving- 
picture she had once witnessed under the 
pledge of secrecy given her governess. ‘*Do 
not leave me. Tommy, my darling, do not 
leave me,”’ added the heroine melodramatic- 


y. 

“Stop, Ellen!” commanded her mother. 
‘Just be patient for a little while, Tommy,” 
she besought the boy. ‘I will telephone a 
friend, and he will tind Mr. Winkle for us. 
Run down to dinner, like dear children, and 
everything will come out right,’ and she 
waved them from the room. 

Now completely panic-stricken, she called 
up Howard Grant, her lawyer. at his New 
York residence, begging him to tind Mr. 
Winkle under the bridge. 

“What Winkle?” Mr. 
know. 

“IT don’t know what Winkle,” she replied. 
‘**He is a blind man and sells shoe-strings.” 

“Under what bridge?’’ asked the lawyer. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘There are five bridges. 
ficulty?” 

Mrs. Alston told him. 

‘Plain case of kidnapping,’ was the cheer- 
ful response. *‘ You had better bring the boy 
to my office the first thing in the morning. 
In the meantime, I"! see what can be done to 
get you out of a scrape.” 

“I’m sorry I did such a foolish thing. I 
can't imagine what possessed me, except that 
1 am crazy about the child. You say the 
police may know about it by this time?” 
She dropped the receiver in her fright, but 
seized it again and was told that the lawyer 
would assure the police that the lad had been 
found on the street and had been taken to 
the Alston house for safe-keeping. 


Grant wanted to 


What is the dif- 


BRILLIANT moon flooded the sleeping 

* countryside, gilding the slumbering gar- 
dens, cottages and palaces, while truant winds 
thrust aside curtains that its beams might 
seek out maidens sleeping upon fragrant pil- 
lows and beset them with the madness of 
summer. 

From little Ellen Alston’s gentle breast 
arose a sigh. In her dreams two eyes that 
were as dark pools of limpid water peered 
into hers. The warm breath from ripe young 
lips touched her flushed cheeks. She awakened 
with the moonlight in her hair and a great 
passion in her soul. And the girl smiled, as 
she thought of some earlier affairs of the 
heart; -when the handsome policeman in 
Central Park Plaza had brought her momen- 
tary rhapsody with a glance; when a dozen 
others of the opposite sex, one closely follow- 
ing the other, had gradually, unwittingly 
prepared her for this, the first great moment 
of a real love. 

And now the adored one was to be taken 
away in the morning. In the next room he 
slumbered entirely dressed, for he had retired 
stubbornly, obeying explicity the orders of 
Mrs. Pop. 

Ellen told herself that she would die if 
Tommy was taken away. The romantic girl 
could sleep no more, and getting out of bed 
went to her desk and began to compose 
poetry, Mrs. Wilcox and the Bengalese cult 
providing her with models. But even the 
former did not fire her sufficiently to take the 
chill from the night wind, so she slipped into 
her clothes, a tramping suit with mannish 
jacket, short skirt, stout boots and tam-o’- 
shanter carefully laid out the night before 
by the devoted Anne. Resuming the labor 
of love, she finally completed the verse. 


His heart is as a cluster of stars, 
O, sigh for me! 
Where Venus fain would outshine Mars 
Or lie for me. 
The sword that slays my Thomas shall 
Make tuneless love’s sweet madrigal, 
And two shall die beyond the sea— 
O, pity me! 


It sounded beautiful at first, but the name 
Thomas, associated with doubting at best, 
seemed to lack in poetic timbre. She tried 
Tommy, but without gaining the effect all 


true artists seek. Then, too, while ‘‘shall”’ 


and “gal’’ made true rhyme, there was some- 
thing about it which did not satisfy. So she 
changed the pronunciation of madrigal and 
drew on Ella Wheeler Wilcox for fuel, mak- 
ing the two lines: 


The sword that slays my love, my all 
Shall make a dirge -love’s madrigal. 


Quite satisfied, she learned this by heart. 

On the little desk was a copy of her favor- 
ite romance, ‘‘Paul et Virginie.”” She opened 
the volume and placed the poem within. It 
was well that two such guardians should be 
entrusted with this jewel of her brain and 
heart. An illustration of the immortal young 
lovers caught her eye. Why couldn't it be 
Thomas and Ellen? flashed through her mind, 
and like her capricious mother Ellen pro- 


ceeded to act first and think afterward. 

Faintly in the eastern sky could be seen 
the gray angels of dawn. From the trees 
near her window came occasional little chirps. 
For a year.she had been the happy possessor 
of a motor car. Wheel and gears were as 
— to her as any tense in the verb ‘‘to 
ove”’. 

Stealthily awakening Tommy, who ravished 
her lips with a kiss under the belief that she 
was Mrs. Pop, Ellen took him by the hand 
and led him down-stairs and across the lawn 
to the garage. 

Later Anne found this note pinned on 
Ellen's pillow: 


Chérie: 
Do not tr’ to find us. Not even 
death can separate us. Sometimes 
give a thought to your sublimely 

. happy 
Ellen. 


In the Woolworth Building sat a man of 
law fairly distracted, as he tried to answer 
the questions being fired at him by a Russian 
woman, by a blind beggar, and by two de- 
tectives from headquarters. Mrs. Pop was 
leading the attack. 

“I tell you there was no kidnapping ” 
shouted Grant. 

“We want Tommy,” shrilled Mrs. Pop. 

“Let us have the boy, and there'll be no 
trouble.” urged Mr. Winkle, holding to Mrs. 
Pop’s skirt. 

“Tf it ain’t kidnappin’, I'll eat me hat,”’ 
put in one of the detectives, a young man 
eager for notoriety. ‘‘We got. witnesses what 
saw the dame take the kid in her machine and 
drive off wid ‘im.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t they call a cop?’’ demanded 
the other sleuth. ‘‘ Wall Street’s full of cops, 
harness-bulls and plain-clothes.”’ 

““T have put in a call for Mrs. Alston,” 
protésted Grant. ‘‘Here’s the answer.’ And 
seized the receiver, as the telephone bell 
ng violently. 
Faintly, as if from a great distance, 
in the room could hear the stream of w 

“Wait a minute!"’ the lawyer gas 
“Just a minute”’ He turned to the anxi 


boy!” he announced. 

“Run away!” shrieked Mrs. Pop. ‘“‘It’s 

trick to keep him. Arrest the lawyer, Mister 
op.” 

“They have eloped—the boy and the girl!”’ 
explained Grant, wiping his forehead. 

‘‘Eloped? What is this eloped?’’ demanded 
the excited woman. 

‘““Mrs. Alston says they ran away to get 
married,’ he explained. 

married!” Mrs. Pop fairly screamed. 
“Hold me! Hold me, somebody! Get mar- 
ried! Hold me! - Father Abraham!” And 
with this last appeal, she dropped to the rug 
before Grant’s desk in wild, hysterical laughter 
which ended in a swoon. 


ATE the next day, the trail was struck; 
fifty miles north of the Alston home by 
one of the searching parties sent out to recover 
the eloping pair. Asleep, with their arms 
about each other in a gold-flecked mead, lay 
Ellen and the twice kidnapped Tommy. The 
afternoon sun shone upon them, and the blu- 
est of blue skies smiled down forgivingly. 
Both faces were terribly dirty, and tears had 
made little canals through the grime upon 
their cheeks. A few yards away was the 
runabout, sagging heavily to starboard as the 
result of a broken axle. | 

The culprits were immediately hustled into 
a powerful car by the town constables, im- 
mune from speed penalties, and within an 
hour the young lovers were marched up the 
steps of the Alston villa. 

Mrs. Pop was waiting in the parlor, a 
tremendous purple bow under her chin, de- 
signed to hold on a little black bonnet. Mr. 
Winkle was there stroking his beard and 
leaning on his iron-capped stick, and Lawyer 
Grant and the sleuths from police head- 
quarters were there. 

After the first frantic greetings between 
Tommy and his faithful guardians, Mr. 
Winkle, in a quavering voice and holding 
tightly to his guide, asked the men who had 
brought the children back: . 

‘“Are they married?”’ 

Mrs. Pop, seemingly threatened with a re- 
lapse into hysteria, spluttered between gasps, 
**Married! Married! Why, they couldn’t be 
married, Mr. Winkle. Tommy ain’t a boy.” 

‘*A girl?” cried Mrs. Alston. 

““A girl!” screamed Ellen. 

“*A girl!” repeated Mr. Winkle, releasing 
Tommy’s hand. 

goil!’” mumbled the younger sleuth. 
*“Wot’s the answer?” 

““Tommy’s mother told me just before she 
died,” explained Mrs. Pop. ‘‘That was the 
secret. She needed the money, so she dressed 
up the girl like a boy to get her the job, and 
she was the smart thing knowing. you were 
blind, Mr. Winkle, and couldn’t tell a boy 
from a girl. Her real name is Violetta. I got 

Continued on page 104) 
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1100 Pounds Lighter 

Roominess is an outstanding, Mar- 
mon excellence—wider seats and 
deeper sides than the custom is— 
and this notwithstanding that the - 
Marmon is closer to the ~round 
with Jower center of Sravity 
than other high-class cars that 
are working, toward Marmon 
ideals. Lon’, wheelbase, yet short 
turning, radius, perfect lubrica- 
tion, yet only four prease cups. 

View this open model at the 

motor Ows, 


NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMP 


A 
Established 1851 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Should You Be Punished 


for not Living in New York? 


BLOW has been struck at every magazine reader in Amer- 

ica. It is proposed to make vou pay more after July rst, 

1918, for every magazine and newspaper you wish to read. 

And this because vou do net happen to live within 150 

miles of the place of publication. You who live in Illinois or 

Tennessee will have to pay one price, you who live in Idaho or 

Colorado will have to pay another, while vou who live in Texas 

or California will have to pay still another and higher price. 

Why? Because the War Revenue Bill recently passed by Congress 

contains a clause compelling magazines and newspapers to be 
mailed on the zone system after July rst, 1918. 


This zone system had already been defeated in the United 
States Senate. It was tacked on to the War Revenue Bill against 
the wishes of the majority of the conferees. It had no place there. 
But the members of the conference were powerless. Delay in 
passing the War Revenue Bill would have hampered the govern- 
ment. They did not wish to prevent the War Revenue Bill from 
passing, so they had to yield. This is how this unjust imposition 
on magazine readers came to be included in the War Revenue 
Bill where it did not belong. 


The Government Has Always 
Helped You 


For thirty-eight years magazines have been mailed to sub- 
scribers all over the United States at the same postal rate. It 
did not matter whether you lived in the state where the publica- 
tions were issued or in far away states. One-cent a pound was 
the cost, and on this basis all magazines have adjusted their 
business. 


Before this one-cent a pound rate went into force, the pub- 
lishers did not pay the postage on magazines. You subscribers 
paid it. But when the rate of one-cent a pound became a law, 
the publishers did not take adgantage of it. They passed the 
saving on to you. The publishers paid the postage on magazines 
themselves and have been paying it ever since, 


An Illogical Imposition 


Now according to this new zone system, the country will be 
divided up into sections. Those of you who live within 150 miles 
of New York will not have to pay much more for Harper’s 
Bazar than you have been paying. But those of you who live in 
Ohio, or Illinois, or Colorado, or the far west, will have to pay 
more for Harper’s Bazar, and every other magazine, simply 
because you do not live near where it is published. 


Why should you be punished for not living in the east? Why 
should you be fined for not living in New York? Is this just? 
Is it equitable? 


The Zone System Is Unnecessary 


It is not as if the government needed this money. The Post 
Office Department has never been considered, and was never 
meant to be, a money-making institution. It was established, 
as was the Department of Agricu!ture, for the benefit of the 
people. There is no deficit to make up, therefore no increase is 
necessary. Last year the Post Office Department earned a sur- 
plus of nearly $10,000,000. 

The Post Office was never intended as a tax gathering institu- 


tion. It was basically designed to give service to the people—to 
all the people at the same rate without discrimination. 


What Canada Does 


Canada has been at war since 1914. She has had to raise 
billions of dollars to prosecute the war. Her Legislatures have 
left no stone unturned in their efforts to provide revenue to 
carry on the costly burden of warfare. But in Canada the 
postal charge for mailing magazines has remained the same as 
ever—just one-half a cent a pound all over the Dominion. This 
is just one-half the rate now charged in the United States. The 
Government of Canada realizes the importance of keeping the 
country unified by enabling all the people to obtain magazines 
at the same rate no matter where they live. 


The Senate Is With You 


The Senate does not believe, and never has believed, in the 
zone system. Last summer the Senate defeated a bill which 
proposed the zone system. It was the opinion of the Senate 
that the dissemination of information in which the magazines 
are engaged should not be hampered in any way. The Senate 
also opposed adding imposition on one section of the country 
and not on another. 


The zone system was tacked on to the War Revenue Bill against 
the wishes of the majority. It was put through by manipulation. 
The thing is unjust and unfair. It should be repealed and it can 
be repealed if you will take prompt action. 


Protest Against the Zone System 


If you believe you should not be punished for living away 
from New York, protest against the zone system. Write to your 
Congressman and to your Senator telling them that you do not 
see why you should be fined for living in a state that happens to 
be far away from where the magazine you wish to read is pub- 
lished. Tell your Congressman and your Senator that you 
believe that taxation should be made uniform. “Draw their 
attention to Canada. Ask them why our government should 
place a restriction on reading matter when our neighbor across 
the border, under similar conditions, does not, 


Address your Congressman at the House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. If you do not know his name, the 
Editor of Harper’s Bazar will gladly send it to you 
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Economy 


+ Style 
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EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Shell rims and bows of 
great beauty and elegance in 
the prevailing styles and col- 

‘ors. Protect the lenses from 

breakage. 


‘At most high-grade op- 
tometrists, opticians and ocu- 
lists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shell- 
tex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., 245 Andrew St. 
<—tTrademark Est. 1864 Rochester, N.Y. 


BosTon 
Hote. Lenox 


Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters, 
Home- Like Rooms — Choice Cuisine 
L. C. Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 


Walnut at 13%: 
Cent rally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2.50 


2 we 


vera 


Philadelphia 


OF 
CORSET 


The Lily of France is a 
beautiful corset, worn by 
beautiful women to make 
them more beautiful. 


$4.00 to $35.00 at Quality Stores 


Handsome booklet of New 
Spring Styles sent on request 


LILY OF FRANCE CORSET CoO. 
303 SIXTH AVENUE 


Between 18th and roth Sts. 
NEW YORK 


VAN RAALTE 


Made in U.S.A. t > 
At all Geod Shops 5 
Nevvatare and Fairytex are two 
good and reliable Van Raalte 


Nets, made in all colors to meet 
all net demands. 


E. & Z. Van Raalte 


5th Ave. at I6th St. N.Y.C. 
Makers of Van Raalte Veils 


Look for this 
little white ticket. 


Stout Women 


can now be 
dressed just as 
stylishly and 
tastefully as the 
woman of less 
generous propor- 
tions. 


Live dryant 


Style-Perfect 
Spring Styles 


for formal or in- 
formal occasions 


are the season’s latest, em- 
bodying all the most desir- 
able materials, patterns and 
trimmings. 
The styles for stout women 
are perfect fitting and skill- 
fully designed to reduce the 
apparent size. 
All our clothes are ready-to- 
wear in 

Sizes 36 to 58 bust 


and wilt fit both long and 
short waisted figures prac- 
tically without alteration. 


Prices Very Moderate 


THREE STORES | 
In New York, Chicago and Detroit—If 
you can’t visit any of these, write to 
Dept. H-5, New York address _ for 
*““MODES”, showing Season’s Fashions. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St. New York 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 N. State St. 
Detroit Chicago 
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Children’s Walking Shoes 


3.00 


2 to 4+ Years 
Sizes 5 to 8 


Ages 


Franklin Simon Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts.. New York 


A shoe to protect children’s 
feet, not a corrective shoe. 


REGISTERED 


SCIENTIFICALLY con 

structed shoe for little ones 
who have begun to walk. De- 
signed by the foremost specialist 
—the recognized head of the 
orthopedic profession. 


Made of superior quality tan 
or black kidskin, flexible hand- 
turned soles, spring heels. 


Children’s 


Shoe Shop ~—Third Floor 
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¥idy 


Slenderness without Houchuness- Support 
without 


That easy sway andeven poise 
distributed.are only 


properly 
Brassiére.due to its basically correct construction 
8¥in Cvery Shape and Jastening 


Madd 
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TFUustrated Style Book Sent Tree. 


lighter key 


The 


set. ‘‘Suppose we reverse the 
proposition and suggest to our mutual friends 
that they take me in, and you keep the 
rooms across the way.” 

‘*Not on your life!’’ Craig was kissing his 
wife good-bye. His arm encircled her waist. 
“I'm a bit of a Turk, you know. And not 
ashamed to admit it.” 


‘*Meaning—"’ Pennington’s eyes sparkled. 
So did Rose’s. So did Molly’s. And 
simultaneously their laughs rang out. 

“Oh, Craig! What a thing to say!”” Rose 


bantered in merry accusation. ‘‘As if—as 
if—”’ 
She had paused for a suitable word, and 
her husband in his customary explosive way 
took her up. ‘‘What I meant was that I 
admit no man into my household.” 


HERE was more of this conversational 

nonsense which got them nowhere. And 
in the end Williamson had to kiss the kiddies 
all round before departing. 

And Pennington went with him. That is, 
he walked with him to the subway. But he 
did it only because he wanted the walk back 

-alone. Life had suddenly become vivid. 
The crowds, he felt, would steady his pulse 
which had begun to quicken ominously. 

What was it about certain women-—and 
certain women only—that could strike fire 
from a man’s soul? 

Best keep away from this girl, was Pen- 
nington’s conviction. So he decided to get 
his grip and send a note back to Mrs. Wil- 
liamson explaining his departure and let it 
go at that. 

As he reached the apartment house, he had 
recovered his poise. He had relegated all 
women to the limbo of a fool's paradise. 
And a facetious animation accompanied his 
cool determination, as he once more stood 
before his door and fitted the key into the lock. 

And then— 

“Oh!” And facing Pennington was Molly, 
fairly staggering beneath an armful of dresses 
and hat-boxes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed again. ‘“‘Why didn't 
you stay away for tive minutes longer?”’ 

A pair of pumps, apparently the mainstay 
of that towering burden, slipped from some- 
where and fell to the floor. And as Pen- 
nington stooped to pick them up, everything 
toppled ov er onto his head. 

‘You see,” he could not refrain from laugh- 
ing, “‘these things have better sense than 
vou have. They prefer remaining here. But 
I'm sorry you forestalled me. For I meant 
to get a few of my odds and ends, and beat it. 
After all, what difference does it make where 
I camp! Allow me—” And he began re- 
placing the hats in the boxes. 

That done, the two faced each other—the 
girl red to the tips of her litthke ears, eyelids 
fluttering in hot embarrassment, the man 
trying to hold himself in leash, thinking hard 
but chaotically. 

‘Leave a few things—won’t you— 


said 


Fetish 


(Continued from page 45) 


Pennington, his voice suddenly husky—“‘just 
to remind me of you?” 

“But why should you want to be reminded 
of me?’’ Molly did not meet his eyes as she 
asked the question. She was bending now to 
her hat-boxes. And for answer the man 
said simply: 

‘‘Here—I'll help.”’ 

And lifting the boxes he carried them across 
the hall for her. 

They returned together. There was noth- 
ing left now but the little things on the writ- 
ing-desk. And seated in his swivel chair, he 
watched her gathering these together. When 
she started for the door he said quietly: 

‘After all, I’m glad I’m going to be here. 
With you over there with Craig and Rose, 
I'll have something worth while to think of, 
some one who may teach me that God is 
my friend.”’ 

‘Thank you,” said Molly, 
liancy in her eyes. 

And the next few months simply saw the 
working out of the law—the law that halts 
the birds in flight and starts them nest 
building. 


a dewy bril- 


ALF a year later, Molly, with Penning- 

ton’s help carried back every blessed 
thing she had been at such pains to remove 
from his rooms. 

‘And just to think,” she said, “‘that a 
few words mumbled over us—as they say 
should make it proper for—’ 

“For your clothes to hang in my closet, 
Pennington laughed and caught her to him. 

They had just returned from a two months’ 
honeymoon, and happiness lay close to their 


“One for you,” said Pennington, as he 
kissed his wife’s lips. ‘‘And one for—”’ 

Out of that close embrace Molly finally 
escaped. 

“Jim, I've found a little box in which 
daddy kept my mother’s picture. Think of 
a mother running away from her baby! But 
I’m not the least little bit like her. Not the 
least. Take it over to the light— There! 
Am I like her?” 

For a long moment Pennington steadied 
himself against the window-sill. Incredulous, 
he could only stare. Then ages seemed to 
roll away, but with the remnant of self-con- 
trol left him, he managed to utter: 

‘*No—you are not like her.’ 

Looking off into space he saw again the 
shadowy ghost pictures—Celeste as she stood 
beside him in the moonlight that night aboard’ 
the steamer; the seductive perfume of her 
body stimulating within him poignant desire; 
the flutter of the white eyelids, appealing. 
Yes, he recognized the charm, again, now in 
the daughter, his wife. 

‘‘Not a bit like her, Jim—?” 

“Not like the picture, dear, something 
else,’? he whispered, as he crushed her to him 
and saturated his senses tn the fragrance of 
her golden hair. 


The Women’s Battalion of Life 


(Continued from page 30) 


nations are practically dependent on the 
American Red Cross for the great body of 
nurses who must care for the future wounded. 
Every woman of Great Britain, capable of 
nursing the soldiers, has been impressed into 
service either in France, England or Canada. 
And now, at the end of forty-two months of 
nerve-racking labor, these wonderful women 
are worn out physically and nervously and 
must be relieved. Our own Red Cross, with 
its unlimited supplies on which to draw, must 
become the great feeder for the nursing ranks 
of our war-worn Allies. 

A call for forty thousand nurses has been 
sounded by the Department of Nursing, the 
recruiting agency for nurses in military ser- 
vice. The need for a large reserve force is very 
urgent, and America with her youthful 
strength and ardor is doing her utmost to 
prove to her Allies that she is with them heart 
and soul. Whatever opportunity women may 
find in other lines of war service, surely there 
is no responsibility so great, no service so 
immediate, as that of the skilled nurse who 
restores to his country the soldier wounded 
or fallen ill. Only the doctor and the nurse 
can shorten the time during which a soldier 
is absent from his regiment on sick leave. 
It is not possible for every woman trained to 
restore health, to offer herself for the more 
dramatic labor on the foreign battle-fields, 
but is it not her duty to devote some part of 
the coming year to service in our home 


camps? 

We have > assurance of Major Grayson 
Murphy, recent head of the American Red 
Cross work in Europe, that the nursing organ- 
ization is being made ready to cover all the 
needs of our own Army when it is called into 
action. Major Murphy says: ‘We must not 
be caught short of supplies or nurses, as some 
of the other armies were at the beginning of 
the war. We have all the supplies arranged 
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for, and have created transportation facilities 
for them. Our doctors and nurses are also 
covering the civilian districts around our army 
camps in Europe.’ 

So much for the European fronts, the 
battle-field for our foreign nursing service. 
What of the great cantonments in this country 
where more than 1,000,000 of our youth, 
withdrawn from home influences, are being 
trained in methods of modern warfare? With 
all its foreign work, which in January accord+ 
ing to Major Murphy extended from Sicily to 
Belgium, the Red Cross is working with the 
Army Medical Board in protecting and caring 
for the men in our home camps. ‘hat a 
drama it is, the transforming of these great 
stretches of wilderness into living and training 
places for American soldiers. This branch of 
the service, which includes the new and im- 
portant work in the sanitary zones, is calling 
for greater numbers of nurses every week, 
although in January the Red Cross nurses on 
duty in these cantonments totaled three 
thousand five hundred. Considering that one 
base hospital, which is typical of all hospitals 
attached to camps housing 40,000 soldiers, 
covers sixty-two -acres and has thirty-two 
separate wards, the need for more nurses is 
easily understood. Each form of disease or 
ailment is isolated, so far as.is humanly pos- 
sible; there are, for example, several surgical 
and medical wards, as well as contagious and 
tubercular sections. . There is one ward for 
mental cases in charge of expert alienists, and 
of course dental and eye clinics have their 
sections. 

A detailed study of the cantonment. ser- 
vices, rendered by the new Red Cross, must 
make even the most prejudiced pacifist realize 
that the American soldier will be a better 
citizen physically at the end of his training, 
no matter what his grasp of modern military 
science may be. 
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When this phrase 
is stamped on a 
corset, you may 
be sure that the 


maker has put 
it the most 
expensive and 
efficient of all 
corset bonings. 

= It is quitelikely 


«that the 
other materials 
he uses are of 
the same high 
order of merit. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


Nadine 
Face Powder 


(In. Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
= Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. B. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 


HAVE YOU 
LAME FEET? 


: “Two feet” of trouble 
will destroy a mile of comfort. - 

There is a way to have comfortable 
feet and wear a smaller, more snugly 
fitting shoe. 

If you refuse ready-made eyeglasses, 
why wear heavy, ready-made arch 
supports? 

Call or send for Booklet H. 
WILBOR LABORATORY 
Correction of the Feet 
Massage. 
Suite 3834, Grand Central Terminal. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 538. 
‘ake elevator at Track 23. 


Hold -Heet Electric Comb 


dealer hasn’t it, sen 
ette case for $3. Costs 1 
Hold-Heet Curling Iron 

Gives just right heat—won’t burn hair. Like comb, is 

fully guaranteed and has 6 ft. best 

non-breaking cord. Even inferior curlers 

cost more. §3 postpaid if sot at dealers, 
Hold-Heet Utilities save 
current — COST LESS.. 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC CO, 
ept. 14 
140W. AustinGt.,Ch 


Better Breakfasts 


Sunnier Days 


Brought bya Bran-Flaked Dainty 


Countless people start the day with a bit of bran in a 


luxury dish. 


It solves the good-cheer problem in a wel- 


come way. No other morning dainty combines such good- 


ness with such good effects. 


The Supreme Food Laxative 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 

At the instance of physicians, 
thousands of articles are being 
published to impress its need. 

It supplies the needed roughage. 
Without it; fine foods clog. 

Most. folks who omit it pay 
some penalty. It may be dull 
days, headaches, bad complexions. 
It may be low spirits or irritabil- 
ity. It may be lack of fitness, or a 
laxative habit. 

To keep at his best one must 
keep clean inside. 


You Don’t Need Much 


You don’t need much bran if 
you eat it regularly. 

You don’t need clear bran— 
that is unpalatable. : 

The right form is flake bran— 
it is doubly effective. The way to 
serve it is to hide it in some in- 
viting dainty. 


That’s what we do in Petti- 
john’s, under medical advice. We 
hide flake bran—25 per cent—in 
flavory, soft-wheat flakes. 

The dish is delightful. Every- 
body likes it. Nobody tires of 
wheat. Yet it brings to everyone 
his daily need of bran. 


Make a 
One-Week Test 


The way to know this is to 
make a one-week test. Note how 
folks like Pettijohn’s—note its 
good effects. 

Mark the better spirits, better 
health. Not through habit-form- 
ing laxatives, but in Nature's 
gentle way. 

Then you will know why every 
authority urges the use of bran. 
And you will never again omit it, 
we believe. 


Order a Package Now 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 


breakfast dainty whose 


favory flakes hide 25 per -cent 
unground bran. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 


fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. Both sold in 
packages only. 


DOROTHY 


FROCKS 


—designed by Jessica C.° Eberhart, ac- 
knowledged to be the most original cre- 
ator of artistic frocks for girls, dre 
featured by the smart metropolitan shops. 
"If Dorothy Frocks are not sold in your 
city, Mrs. Eberhart will send water col- 
® ored sketches of her latest models, being 
guided in her selection by the age of 
child and*kind of material preferred, also 
colors most becoming to four daughter. 


Send ten cents for our booklet 


CORRECT DRESS FOR YOUR CHILD 


The Dorothy Frock Co., not ine. 
e New York Chicago 
347 Fifth Ave. 1507 E. 55th St. 


lor son, you will appreciate : 
“BROTHER BOY” 


wash suits and Rompers—he de- 
serves to look as cute as Sister. 


Interior at Pinehurst, N. C. 
furnished by Leavens. 

individual taste and thought of 
‘the owner are displayed in this 
charming ard _ restful interior, in 
which simplicity is the keynote. 

This was made possible through 
the use of 


‘LEAVENS FURNITURE 


, where there. is an unlimited stock 
* to select from: where the opportun- 
* ity of individual selection in color 
“ schemes or furniture decoration, to 
*" harmonize with surrounding inter- 
* iors. is unrestricted. 
Leavens furniture embodies in 

styles either the Modern Cottage or 
" Colonial. In the illustfation above. 
* Colonial was taken as the basis of 
4" furnishing this artistic dining room. 
» A Leavens ‘“‘Dexter’’ Table ‘extend- 
ed) with Barbara and Windsor 
Chairs. all faithful reproductions of 
the old Colonial riod. 

Send for set of illustrations and 
color chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Ganal Street Boston. Mass. 


Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


PATE 


FSPECIALTIES GRISE 
CO. S “The Friend 


LOWELL, MASS. Middle age 


A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDs 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 
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Drees hair quickly after a swim or shampoo, 
Can’t burn. Straightens out snarls and 
leaves hair aes oe soft and fluffy. Entire 
comb one-piece nickeled die casting. Round, 
self-cleaning teeth—don’t pull or tear hair. 
Other combs cost more—give less. If your@ 
SROH 
Write for circular of full line, 
Jal 
99 
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ERGDORF 
OQODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
between and Affi 
NEW YORK 


Exe usive Clothes 


for the Spring 
Paris MODELS - ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 


specially successful 
with a certain simple 
| refined and youthful 
—type of clothes — 


GOWNS SUITS 


WRAPS COATS FURS 
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Our Tribute 


to the Friend 


of Washington 


(Continued from page 29) 


remaking Chavaniac Road, the highway from 
the village to Rougeac, the nearest station. 
This active work has been accomplished under 
the personal direction of Mlle. Thomson, 
who in the midst of her many war activities 
has even taken time to have trees planted to 
replace those cut down in the past. 

The second division of our (Euvre, the pre- 
ventorium, was suggested by the fact that 


there is upon the Lafayette estate a mountain. 


of pines, cut off from the rest of the grounds 
by a river. This seemed an especially useful 
spot for placing a school for children who come 
from homes that predispose them to disease, 
and particularly tuberculosis, but who are 
organically healthy. M. Bourgois, because 
the future of France depends upon the boys 
who are now children, has consented to be- 
come president of that department of the 
work, and Mlle. Millard, first secretary in 
the cabinet of M. Bourgois, will also serve on 
the board. The present generation has been 
so depleted by death, mutilation and the tax 
upon strength, which the war has caused, 
that it is of paramount importance to save 
as many young boys as possible. ~ 


WIth this in mind, it is planned to make 
the preventorium not merely a home fora 
few delicate boys, but a demonstration station 
for the best modern methods of sanitation 
and hygiene. The plans, it is hoped, will be 
completed this winter, as the work of the 
preventorium does not interfere with the 
other work. M. Bessoncgon and well-known 
physicians, experts in tuberculosis, have con- 
sented to help. We are not including boys 
who are mutilated or crippled, only those who 
can be made real citizens of the future, com- 
petent to work for themselves and France. 

As for the model farm, it -is a large tract 
boasting some of the best farming land in 
France. It comprises over one hundred and 
nifty acres, and properly cultivated should 
yield enough produce to pay for the living 
expenses of both the school and preventorium. 
We are asking America to stock the farm 
with the best seed, cattle, sheep, et cetera; 
also to send us farming implements that will 
be modern and efficient in every respect. 
The harvesting machinery, dairy and all de- 
partments of the farm are to be models of 


Sittaws on 


‘Western methods for the entire surrounding 


districts. 

Being an’ inactive department, the museum 
is developing more slowly than those devoted 
to present-day needs. Several rooms have 
been designated for Revolutionary souvenirs, 
and we are arranging to have each of the 
original thirteen States take over one room 
which shall be devoted to a given period or 
historical event; one room, for example, 
holding the Lafayette, and another the 
Rochambeau collections. It may be difficult 
to decide which of the plucky thirteen States 
shall be given the privilege of caring for these 
two collections. Two rooms are reserved for 
the French Government and the Director of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the curators 
of the important French museums, especially 
those interested in the Eighteenth Century, 
are members of our French Committee. 


UN DOUBTEDLY public interest just now 
centers upon the present war. © Letters, 
flags and other relics are easily lost during the 
years of the war and the first years of recon- 
struction, and we are striving to have these 
relics carefully preserved. Already memorials 
of the work of the American Ambulance, the 
Foreign Legion, the Americans in the British 
Army and the Expeditionary Force are being 
collected, and other work will develop as 
time goes on. At present there are no facili- 
ties for research, but this department will be 
developed by Mr. James Hazen Hyde, who 
is chairman of the French museum commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Walter Maynard of New York, 
the chairman of the American committee. It 
will be remembered that*in the exhibition of 
Lafayette relics, held at the Knickerbocker 
Club, Mrs. Maynard organized the depart- 
ment of Americana most admirably. 

Such are the purposes of the French Heroes 
Fund. The task we have assumed is not to 
be considered a charity, but rather a perma- 
nent memorial in honor of a man who threw 
in his lot with us at the most critical hour in 


' our history. We have raised over three hun- 


dred thousand dollars during the last year, 
but, as I have already pointed out, we are 
building for the future, and to build as our 
desires dictate we must continue our efforts 
to create an endowment fund. 


the Flood 


(Coniinued from page 78) 


“Not Marguerite Jocelin—plain Iittle 
Marguerite Jocelin? And yet you kissed her 
—in the haymaking time—”’ 

He rubbed his shaking hand over his eyes. 
Her head was thrown back and the light from 
a bridge lamp fell softly on her half-sad, half- 
challenging face. He knew then why he had 
not recognized her. It was not Mére Copain 
any more—it was some one he had known 
long ago—his very youth. 

““I—I had forgotten—”’ he whispered. 

“You see—I was in love with you, Martin 
—I can say that now, for I’m an old woman— 
and then one never forgets.”” She took the 
baby gently from his arms. ‘‘You must 
carry them in turn—they are so tired, px 
souls. Martin, they say I am a hard woma' 
but then—I have never had anything to be 
soft about—” 

The distant church bell began to toll again. 
Old Martin counted with stiff gray lips. 

“*Eleven!”’ 

She nodded. She rubbed the tears from her 
cheek with a strong hand. 

“An hour. The supper is waiting for you— 
it ll be waiting for you whenever you want it, 
Martin. Come, let us be getting home—” 


“‘__and in view of your exemplary conduct 
in the face of the enemy, the ten days will be 
extended to a fortnight—”’ 

‘* Merci, mon capitaine—” 

“ Merci—”’ 


Humor from 
Bic Bairnsfather, England’s one great- 


est joy throughout this war, when enter- 

tained recently at the British Officers’ 
Club told the following incident of life on the 
Western Front. The incident occurred on a 
road familiar to every man who has fought in 
Flanders. The omnibuses were rolling east, 
crowded with soldiers bound for the trenches. 
The road itself was being persistently shelled 
by enemy guns. Lounging by the roadside 
watching the scene was a tall Australian 
soldier. Bustling up to this son of Anak 
came a dusty and rather flustered little 
Tommy, whose accent immediately pro- 
claimed him a Cockney. His_rifle was nearly 
as big as himself, he was weighed down under 


They saluted—one, two, three—like clock- 
work. The captain looked after their re- 
treating figures and smiled with infinite self- 
satisfaction. 

‘“‘Well, they deserve it. My friend, they 
should be a lesson to you. When I came to 
this regiment these two men were a pair of 
slack, insubordinate scallywags. Now what 
are they? Well, if there are any croix de guerre 
going begging, I know who’s going to get 
them. What’s your explanation, Lieutenant, 
in two -words?”’ 

The little. lieutenant knew what he was 
expected to say. He did not care much for 
the captain—and besides he was a psychol- 
ogist of sorts. 

women—” he said promptly. 


Old Martin and Jean-Paul tramped side by 
side along the snowy, mud-stained road. 
They had traveled already many miles, but 
they marched well with feet winged by desire. 
They did not speak often. Their faces wore 
the wrapt, abstracted look of men whose sight 
is fixed far into the distance. As they came 
in sight of the station and of the leave-train 
throwing up its steam into the still air, Jean- 
Paul laughed shyly. 

“Tt’s different this time—’”’ 

“When I was a boy, I felt like this—’’ - 


“Ca va bien, eh?” 
“Ca va bien,” said Old Martin. 
ey broke into a run~— 


the Trenches 


a heavy pack, and somehow or other had 
got detached from his comrades. ‘‘ Mate,”’ 
he said, ‘‘can you tell me which bus to take 
for Hell Fire Corner?”’ The Australian shook 
his head. ‘‘Can’t say,” he replied, and added 
as an afterthought, pointing as he spoke to 
the cavernous entrance to a subterranean 
dugout, ‘‘why not try the tube!” Bairns- 
father also gave a flashlight idea of the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere out there by quoting 
from a letter from a man at a base hospital: 
“Brought up by an English chauffeur, car- 
ried in by two Scotch stretcher-bearers, 
washed by an Australian sister, and got my 
— this morning from an American 
girl. 
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Te regain to energy to the tired 


waters of the 


body or to enliven your brain, visit the curative 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


West Virginia 
‘tects recognized as the American Cure. Modern bath establish- 
ment, finest in America, equipped with all the approved treatments 
THE. RADIUM, NAUHEIM, VICHY: AiX DAUCHE, RADIO 
ACTIVE SULPHUR and MUD BATHS, important in the treatment 


of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURASTHENIA, DYSPEPSIA, 


LIVER DISORDERS, and other ailments. 


THE GREENBRIER HOTEL 
Open All the Year European Plan 


STERRY- Bool . H. SLOCUM 
Booklet on Request J LOCUM 


Resident Manage: 
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Look Best 
for Social ‘Reasons 


OOD looks is a social- 
G asset. Personal appear- 
ance has determined the 
social standing of many a 
woman—has made or lost for 


her an enviable place in her 


own circle. First impressions, 
always lasting, are from the external, 
and every social consideration demands 
that you look your best at all times. 

The mission of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream is to help women to be better looking, 
to be more attractive, to realize the fulfilment of life’s possibilities. This it does by a 
rational and wholesome effect upon the skin, by improving and preserving its health, 
texture and firmness, by preventing premature lines and wrinkles, by keeping unim- 
paired the natural blending of pink and white that make the feminine skin beautiful. 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


The Kind That 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, used by American women for more than 25 years, 1s 
a positive and potent aid to health and beauty—revives and refreshes the skin after 
late hours or long illness. For Safety’s Sake demand D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream— 
“The Kind that Keeps’’—the kind that cleanses, clears ard revitalizes the skin and 
beautifies the complexion. 
The cream for every person—a size for every purse. 
Put a tube In the soldier’s kit 
a comfort in camp or trenc 
POUDRE AMOURETTE—another “‘perfect’’ product from the D. &. R. labor- 
atories. A fine, filmy, fragrant, fascinating powder for the complexion. Gives 
a faultless finish to correct dress. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Should your 
dealer be sold out, we will forward a box to you by return mail on receipt of 


50c in stamps. TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
D. & R. Building Department 313 NEW YORK 


Undonstreined Ease 


A party frock shaped to enhance 
a woman's charm need never em- 
barrass her nor curb her natural 
graceful poses, 1f she will use 


FE:vans’s Depilatory 


This standard toilet requisite 
keeps the underarm attractively 
smooth, if it is applied now and then 
(There is no safe way to remove 
superfluous hair once and for all). 


75c Complete with convenient outfit 
*for applying the depilatory. At your own drug or depart- 
ment store. Or send 75c with your dealer’s name direct to us. 


ii 1) 


George B Evans 1104 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Makers of “Mum” 
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Model of black glazed 
straw; tulle insertion 
in wide brim; jet wing 
ornament. 


Dark blue chrysanthemum straw turban; Sports model of imported French silk 
4 big tafieta bow forms crown. crepe; dark blue satin jacing; bow of 
dark blue ribbon. 


Delightfully new hats with the ever _ 
refreshing note of Spring that brings 
gladness and joy to every woman 
who sees them. Won't you come in? 


IO West 46% Street 
YOrk 
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The 


Telephone 


By HARRISON RHODES 


HIS article proposes some philosophic 

consideration of the delights and dan- 

gers of the telephone in social life, where 
it is to be at once most loved and feared. It 
asks you, dear reader, whether you use it in 
cheerful, masterly fashion to facilitate and 
enliven your life, or answer its shrill tyrannical 
call like a whipped cur, and allow it to disturb 
and embitter each leisure moment? Have 
you beaten the telephone, or has it beaten 
you? Is it, in fact, worth while? 

Of course a telephone connection is not 
necessarily a connection with society; on 
the other hand the telephone-less invite upon 
themselves the fate of lepers or social outcasts. 
They say that there are people who still write 
notes of invitation, and it is admitted that 
the engraver is still called in if a party is to 
run over five hundred; but dinner with the 
cave-dwellers will appeal to no fashionable, 
gay reader, nor will she wish to go to enter- 
tainments which might as well be given in 
the lobby of the Grand Central Station. If 
your telephone wire is not kept pretty hot, you 
have, socially speaking, no excuse for existing. 

This characteristic of our American life 
was never more thoroughly understood than 
by a visiting young nobleman lately at the 
Ritz in New York, who said that the first 
telephone call of the day was his rising bell, 
and that he never left his comfortable, warm 
bed till night unless il came, summoning him 
to lovely woman’s side. 

The summons to lovely woman’s side has 
been amazingly facilitated by the telephone. 
For years the most marked characteristic of 
our life social was the sullen flight of the males 
and the resulting desolation of female lunches 
and teas. Man is still reluctant, but with the 
cooperation of the girl at *‘Central’’ he may 
now at least be ‘‘located’’. He is safe in no 
office, club nor home.  Inftlamed_ hostesses 
track him to his lair and wring from him in- 
criminating confessions of his freedom to 
accept their invitations. Unnerved by pitiless 
telephonic pursuit the poor hunted creature, 


especially in New York, consents to dinners. 


and opera parties—he is bound captive to 
woman's chariot wheels by these very tele- 
phone wires. 

Often, of course, he learns to love his chains. 
Of this abject class of telephone lovers are the 
socially ambitious heroes of apocryphal legend 
who have themselves loudly ‘‘ paged”’ in 
smart hotel lobbies and fashionable restau- 
rants, and, even in their clubs, are constantly 
called to the telephone by their own office 
boys. They leave a group of male friends, 
muttering some dark wish that women would 
leave them alone, without, however, suggest- 
ing that there is the least chance that the 
wish will ever be gratified. 

Here we arrive, suddenly as it were, at the 
one real hard and fast rule of modern conduct 
as to the telephone. Black and clouded looks 


-should be the invariable accompaniment of 


its tinkling.. Though it may sound to you 
like babbling waters to a man dying of thirst 
in the social desert, you will, reader, of 
course, feign indifference, even irritation. At 
any cost, you must pretend that you dislike 
the telephone; anything else is a confession 
of social failure. 

At first blush, this all seems easy sailing. 


doubtfully polite 


But, unhappily, every one knows that there 
is a way to escape the. telephone’ S persecution, 
if you really want to take it! 

This invention of the devil is the “‘ private 
number”, not in the book, nor to be wrung 
from ‘*‘Central”’ by any agonized entreaties 
only to be disclosed by you yourself to the 
charmed inner circle which crowns the social 
edifice, while, of course, every one with his 
name in the book is perfectly open to your 


Janway. 


That pitiless pursuit! 


attack. The private telephone number is 
indeed an ingenious and excessive imperti- 
nence; it puts every one to extreme incon- 
venience except yourself, but it has this 
enormous value—it definitely proclaims that 
you are surfeited with attentions and confi- 
dent that whatever barriers you may erect, 
an eager fashionable worid will fight its way 
past them with its flattering attentions. It 
is logically and inevitably the smartest and 
most self-assured thing possible. What an 
excessively tricky point it must be in many 
a dashing social career to decide when the 
moment has come to assume the telephonic 
purple! ‘‘Good wine needs no bush,”’ they 
say. But in agony of heart you must admit 
that indifferent and bad wine seem to profit 
by advertisement. 

The telephone has made it easier to. catch 
invitations—it is upon this important aspect 
of the social life that we have so far dwelt. 
It has also made it easier to give them, not 
with greater sureness always, but at any rate 
in greater profusion. How delicious it is to 
look back on the days when to telephone an 
invitation was in itself thought revolutionary 
nowadays merely to 
do the telephoning yourself, instead of having 
it done. by the butler, is quaintly and delight- 
fully punctilious and ‘old-fashioned. The 
butler, more than ever, is the real social power 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Dark brown russia C 1]0 $800 


Black russia 


| spring Necessities 


SLATER 


Tan russia 
Black russia C 57 $]]90 
White buck - C 54 $1390 


New York 


Dark | russia B 215 $ 800 
Cll] $890 Black russia BITO $800 
White buck C112 $1190 White buck  B218 #110 


C56 81100 415 Fifth Avenue Tan vussia  BI92.#1000 


Black russia B19] $1000 
Patent leather B190 $1090 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Famous Medicated 


‘ REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS 


fe For Men and Women 


i 


Dr. Walter’s 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for -illustrated booklet. 


IS the national creed to-day to spend 
money wisely and the sensible woman 
looks for the SIMON QUALITY label 


when selecting her- frocks. 


The daintiness, sweetness, grace and 
charm of the new SIMON QUALITY 
dresses betoken the very atmosphere 
of Spring itself: You'll be sure to 


Bust Reducer Dr. Jeanne E. Walter love them—yet they are moderately 
Price $5 Inventor and Patentee N a priced. 
Chin Reducer Billings Bldg. (fourth floor) Chin Reducer If your dealer does not show 
Price $2 S. E. Cor. 34th St., 5th Ave., New York Price $3 SIMON QUALITY dresses, please 
send us his name and we will send 
you free our beautiful Spring Style 
ok. 
If you have any difficulty getting 
GE the dress shown here please send 
iT us your dealer’s name and remit 
SURE ENOUGH — direct to us—we will arrange to 
Paes have it delivered to you. Write 
99 - Dept. Dit. 
= No. youthful and lines of 
emesis this Taffeta dress are particularly smart. 
LI NG E R I There are two of 
white organdy, neatly finished on_the 
BRAI D handy edge with French piping of Taffeta. 


Novel pearl buttons and black tie com- 


plete this charming costume. 
Price $35.00. 


XCELLENT quality, silk finish, durable, 
economical. White, pmk, light blue—fast 


‘colors, washable. Full 10 yards at price usually charged 
for 7 or 8. Each card in neat, transparent envelope. 


Product of Rhode Island Textile Co., Pawtucket, R. I. [ 
THE AMERICAN MILLS CO. of New York Se Sa 
Selling Agents 395 Broadway, New York AMERICAN 
WOMAN 


44-50 E. 32’ 


- Finest Quality; Retailed 
CrprsH YGLO C a by Manufacturer; width WHOLESALE ONLY 
36 Price $1.48 


esh, Navy Blue, Blac 
Brilliant, lasting and DE No samples sent; remit 
waterproof. Powder with order. Money re- Bx 
25c. Cake 25c and 50c. funded if not satisfied. | 
Send for free sample. International Silk Co., 
: GRAF BROS., Inc. 95B Madison Ave., 
119 W. 24th St. New York New York 
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| Paris Says, ‘Tighter Bodice, Scartter Skirt” 


More of Silk and Less of Wool.’”? Says War 


(Continued from page 54) 


at Premet’s, one of the latest creations of 
Mme. Renée is all the more remarkable. The 
corsage of silver tissue is practically tight-ft- 
ting, closely draped about the figure and 
knotted on the side, the falling ends being 
finished with huge motifs of jet Straight and 
narrow is the skirt, which is slightly puckered 
at the edge into a band of jet nail-keads. The 
very short sleeves are of black tulle and the 
bodice is cut in a shallow V. 


Fabrics Crown Many a Hat of Straw 


S to hats, crowns are lower this season, 
and the brims are not always of uniform 
width, being often narrower in the back than 
in the front, or turned up more or less vio- 
lently in front or back, showing the new coif- 
fure. Hats with brims of straw are blithely 
supplied with crowns of faille, voile, cotton 
toile or some other fabric; and they are 
sometimes topped with crowns of small, 
closely placed tlowers. One small round hat 
with a slightly rolling brim is made entirely 
of pale yellow daisy like blooms, very. fiatly 
sewn to the tulle foundation. There are many 
small flower toques and a hat with a yellow 
straw brim and a rounded crown of small blue 
flowers which can only be described as a poke 
bonnet. 

The crown of one pretty shape is flatly 
covered with brilliant peacock blue plumage 
and the double brim is of bronze-brown straw, 
fine and varnished. A turban of fine black 
straw is trimmed with bands of jet nail- 
heads, the whole: being draped with a very 
new, odd veil with large, heavy square meshes 
over the eyes—the lower part of the face 
being covered with a delicate, filmy net. A 
mushroom-like hat—half béret, half toque— 
of fine black straw is covered over the bulg- 
ing, rounded brim with a mossy-looking trims 
ming made of the tiniest of beige ostrich tips 
—those curious short feathers of which entire 
toques were made earlier in the season. 

There is a Duc model in blue and white 
plaid voile, edged witk rough old blue straw 
and trimmed with a single blue leather lily 
laid across the crown; and another odd little 
hat, also by Jeanne Duc, is fashioned of red 
taffeta embroidered with green straw—the 
embroidery forming a sort of plaid. 

Much is made of straw plush, which ap- 
pears not only in black, marron and dark 
blue, but in bright red, brilliant green, blue 
and straw-color. Many straw hats are 
trimmed with braid—a sort of narrow, soft 


Boy 


soutache-like braid in twine-color or some 
other shade <A broad hat of French blue 
taffeta has a crown covered with a knitted 
mesh of twine-colored cord, the base of the 
crown being encircled with a narrow cravate 
of black varnished leather with cord tassels. 


A Shape for Every Face 


SMART little shapes, not unlike a jockey’s 
cap, with brims in the front only, are 
prettily embroidered with cotton cord They 
are made of piqué or other cotton stuffs, and 
sometimes of coarse straw. Small hats of 
rather brilliant colors are discreetly veiled 
with tulle, which is wound about the hat and 
allowed to drift picturesquely over the shoul- 
der. Light brown tulle is usually employed, 
although gray. blue or black tulle is some- 
times used instead. Green tulle, swathing 
a small toque of pink roses, is more than 
usually pretty. 

Simple shapes of straw are effectively 
trimmed with narrow bands and cocardes of 
grosgrain ribbon—dull rose ribbon being used 
successfully on marron straw and green rib- 
bon on black. Fringes and aigrettes of split 
straw are used for spring in place of the 
monkey fur of the winter, although fur is 
still to some extent in evidence. Small fringes 
and cocardes, and other devices in ostrich, are 
seen everywhere, but the large ostrich plumes 
of pre-war days have not yet returned to 
fashion. Small flowers, decoratively applied, 
replace the full blooms of seasons ago, and 
narrow plaited ribbons, embroidery and all 
small trimmings are used by all the modistes 


of Paris to the exclusion of heavier trimmings. 


Once more this season the shape’s the thing. 
We have the cloche, which is rather smaller 
than last season’s; the tricorne; the bdéret; 
the round hat; the toque and the turban, 
which is decidedly Eastern in character; and 
a hundred and one shapes which can be only 
described as hopelessly and fetchingly modern. 
Large hats, broad and picturesque in shape, 
partially made of tulle, trimmed with flowers, 
jet, ribbons or some decorative arrangement 
of different stuffs are shown by all the leading 
houses. Here and there a broad, upturned 
brim strikes a ‘‘period’”’ note, or a small hat 
of some sort reminds one of the hats worn by 
men and women in old English prints, but as 
a rule there is nothing extreme and nothing 
bizarre to be seen in the salons of the modistes 
this season, 

van Campen Stewart 


Wanted 


(Continued from page 96) 


it on a paper at home to prove she was born 
a lady.” 

Every pair of eyes in the room turned to 
the little figure in knickerbockers, and if ever 
a child named after the flower lived up to the 
traditions of her petaled godparent, Violetta 
did, for her knees came together and her hands 
interlocked and her head drooped over onto 
her shoulder, until she seemed the very em- 
bodiment of shrinking modesty. In the big 
dark eyes gathered the tears that were headed 
off only when Mrs. Alston, with a motherly 
kiss, hurried her from the room. 

“A girl!” was all that Mr. Winkle could 
say, as Mr. Grant sank into a chair laughing so 
that no trace of dignity was left him. 

“Such an elopement!’- muttered Mrs. Pop 
foolishly, turning on Fllen, but that romantic 
young person and pcetess of the Bengalese 
cult only stared with eyes like two blue 
saucers, her mouth agape; while the two men 
from headquarters slunk away in disgust at 
what they agreed later on the train to New 
York to be “nuttin doin’ 


T was in the late autumn and only the 
cosmos, the hydrangeas, salvia and ge- 
raniums lingered to blend their glory with the 
rich coloring of the leaves of the trees. 
Through the open window of a little cottage 
could be seen the softly bending line of the 
dark distant hills against an opal sunset sky. 
‘‘T hear voices,” said Mr. Winkle slowly, 
“fof a young woman and a young man. They 
stand close together, for they whisper.” 

“It’s her,” sighed Mrs. Pop. ‘‘Our Tommy, 
and it’s Mrs. Alston’s son with her.”’ 

‘‘She has asked me to stay here for the 
rest of my days, Mrs. Alston has,” said the 
blind man, after a pause. “I have saved 
money, and there will be plenty to keep us 
both. I will stay if you will, Rachel,” he 
added, and the good woman pressed his hand 
and her great brown eyes smiled assent. 

And so they sat, contented, at the window, 
listening to the lingering boy and girl beside 
the hedge. In a little while the lovers strolled 
away, and Mr. Tweetums chirped a protest at 
the silence. 


The Telephone 


(Continued from page 102) 


Consider for a moment the way in which, 
it is alleged, a lady of the highest fashion now 
organizes a dinner-party on the spur of the 
moment. ‘‘Get me twenty people,” she gaily 
says, “‘for to-night. Two couples from List 
A. Two from List B and’ one from C. A 
widow from the “‘six months out of mourning” 
list, a woman from List X, and three younger 
women, not from the débutante or divorced 
list if you can help it, Smithson. Then, Smith- 
son, do try to get five men from A or at least 
B! I might stand one C man, if you had to. 


But if we fall to D or E, I’d rather put the 


whole thing off. I could always be ill. Try 
the men first, Smithson, that’s the best 
way.” With this, she can be off for the day, 
leaving her hospitality to Smithson and the 


c 

Butlers of course are but human; they 
make mistakes. Last winter a lady of the 
-very first flight of fashion asked her butler to 


secure for her at dinner oneevening an agree- . 


able and handsome young painter—Tom 
Jones, we will call him—whom she had en- 
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countered with pleasure upon some excursion 
into la haute Bohéme. He accepted, so the 
butler said, and when the moment came Mr. 
Thomas Jones was sonorously announced. 
But, alas! a withered and bent graybeard 
entered, unknown not only to the hostess but 
to any of her guests. He had, however, most 
obviously been invited, and most obviously - 
intended to stay and dine. And stay and 
dine he did. He was, it turned out, an ag 
and respectable banker, who had known the 
hostess’s mother. He was not, however, 
asked to dine again, and the erring butler 
ultimately secured for another evening the 
younger and more beautiful Jones. 

It is probably best to have a phone, but not 
to answer it yourself if you can afford to send 
some one else, and never let that some one say 
you are at home till you know you want to be. 
Of course, never be free an evening unless you 
hear what the other end of the wire has to 
propose. , But such advice is doubtless super- 
fluous, the reader is no child and already has: 
a telephone. 
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wear 
jor Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Youthfulness 


Bossert prices cover the greater part of the labor of construction, 
the fitting and attaching of all hardware, the hanging of all win- 
dows, doors and blinds, painting, etc. The only additional cost in 
erecting is for the simple and inexpensive work of assembling 
which can be done quickly by unskilled labor. Work which must 
naturally be done on the ground—such as masonry and plumbing 
—is, of course, not included. 


Bossert Homes 


The purchase of a Bossert House will Every Bossert House possesses striking 

a of money originality. We also specialize in Bossert 

or you. You share in the economies 

ous 

effected by our large buying of material, a A for workmen. Because of their 

systematic organization and effic.ency in and unusual attractiveness, Bos- 

1 manufacturing. The price of the Bossert sert ouses for workmen are being 
House shown above is only $1610, F. adopted by many of the largest and most At the best shops 


> O. B. Brooklyn, much less than its cost ‘ pile 
successful companies. a 
would be were you to attempt to dupli- panies. They aid in hold 


cate it yourself by the expensive, old- ing labor because they make contented 
fashioned bothersome method. workmen. Write for particulars. 


Look for His label 


Send 18c today for complete catalog showing the many Bossert Houses 
representative of all approved architectural styles and at a wide range 
of prices. 


(F O wl Cy 


a 


California Bunzalow 


3 Rooms and Porch $350.00 
F. O. B. Brooklyn 
Just the thing for your favorite vacation 


spot. Quickly and easily erected. Can 
be put up and taken down any number 


4 


Designed and introduced by 


of times. 
LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 
1322 Grand St. Brooklyn, N. Y. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


“Health-Glow” 


| 

fi 

Color of rich glowing blood. Com- us (V2 | 

pounded in oils. Protects the skin. 

Applied in morning, lasts throughout 
¢ 


the day. Tube form in fancy (silk) 
case (with application pad) for shop- C3 
ping bag, 75c. Liquid in bottles, 75c. 


Almond Cream | 


Our Almond Cleansing and Mas- 
. sage Cream is pure and fine—contains 

no animal fats. Holds all the value 

a good cream can hold. Price 50c the 


jar. 
“Fleur de Violette” Marcel Iron DeLuxe 
Complexion Powder Superior in construction to any 
; iron on the market. Makes artistic 
We blend our powder to suit the com- hair dressing easy. Saves 
plexion.. It is so fine that it clings without ~ poth money and time. 
the use of metallic substances. Gives the Simple to use: 


skin a velvety texture. Price $1.00 the box. 


Bertha- Burkett Co. 
22 West 39th Street 
New York City 


i > 

Silk faille hat 

havy, brown, 
se, copenhagen, ! 
light gray, 


Price $1.50. 


purple, 
emerald, 
dark prom. 
ent leather tri ing. | 


“THE SLIPPON” and 
“THE IMPORT SPECIAL” NYMCO Fimishact HATS 


French 


Ha i N e THE USUAL $250 KIND in 
at $].00 doz. Re Motor Wear. You can wear 


them everywhere with pride in their 
appearance in any wind with per- 
fect comfort or in any weather with 


“The Import Special” shape, ‘ perfect safety. 


‘ cap shape 
‘The Slippon hair _—_—inets, 
made and patented in France. 
Self adjusting and invisible, 
with hand meshed edge, grad- 
uated to need but a hair-pin 


an all- They are th r 
ya e only motor and sport 
hats for women, protected to a large 
s ack in extent against the damaging effects 
1 an ull size. Quality of moisture by the famous “Cray- 


or two for entire net. best obtainable. enette’ Finish. 
Weare sole agents in America "SME Bal? .. The style illustrated sells for $3.00 
for these French made hair-nets. Other styles from $1.00 to $5. 
Black, all shades of brown, light or dark auburn; light or dark ash blonde; 34). te Write you where 
light. or dark blonde. Postpaid anywhere. Every net guaranteed. a a, “Ke New York Manufacturing Co. 
roadway 


White or grey hair nets in “Import Special” or “Slippon’”’ cap 
shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and shape when ordering. 


IMPORTERS GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. Established 1829 


Rue Bleue 3, Paris 1214 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


New York City 
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$3.50, $5, $7.50 


hy Cainshorougfe 


Robinson 


4 


$10, and up. 


“Beauty of form is the magnet that attracts, for 


has the compelling power of magnetism.” 
—Pompey. 


At All High Class Stores 


A complete line for all figures mav always be found at the 
Redfern Corset Shops, 510 Fifth Avenue, New York: 19 East 
Madison Street, Chicago: 114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 


The French couturiers of all ranks have been among the most indefatigable 


workers during these nearly four years of war. 


Each establishment has taken 


care of its own people, even when doing so meant a serious financial loss. And 

at the same time, the heads of the best-known maisons have their own special 

war work. In this interesting picture M. Worth is shown with a group of 
French mutilés, patients at the hospital fo.nied by the couturier. 


by the Censor 


khaki, France has not all the men from 

the States by a long shot. London and 
England have their fair share, and our boys 
are having a very decided influence in the 
British capital. The habits and recreations 
of the majority of Londoners have changed 
perceptibly in the last three years. Return- 
ing soldiers, who have spent a few days in 
one or more of the Allied cities, have shown 
a preference for Continental methods—at 
least so far as cafés and entertainments are 
concerned—and London is becoming more 
cosmopolitan, adopting customs which a 
short time ago would have been regarded as 
wholly foreign to its existence. 

Then, too, the American soldier on leave in 
London to-day is continually meeting scenes 
which suggest home. Within a stone’s throw 
of theatre-land, for instance, soda-fountains 
of the real American type have sprung up. 
The promoters of the enterprise have spared 
no pains to make them identical with those 
which nowadays are popular in the States. 
Articles in shop-windows have prices marked 
in dollars, and many places cater to the new- 
comers more than ever before. One of the 
biggest changes due to American influence 
is the growing habit of Londoners to order 
ices instead of coffee or chocolate, and the 
London fires are delighted with the experi- 
ment. 

And more than this, British universities 
are recognizing the needs of the thousands 
of American students in our army, a number 
which presently will not fall far short of ten 
thousand. Oxford and Cambridge are there- 
fore cooperating with French universities, in 
conjunction with the American University 
Union in Europe, to put up groups of soldier 
students during their leave, granting them 
all the advantages of university lectures and 
real college life, as lived at the famous English 
seats of learning. So our boys on leave may, 
if they like, lodge in college, dine in the hall, 
and enjoy ‘the atmosphere of the older uni- 
versities. 


Ste Paris is full of American 


my HAT 1918 is America’s year is the sure 
feeling both in England and France. Our 
friends in both countries, and in Italy as 
well, look with anxious eyes across the At- 
lantic for the ships full of men and food for 
the relief of the Old World, now far spent in 
the awful struggle. It would be too much to 
say that without the hope of America, these 
countries could, or would, not continue; no 
doubt they would fight on, but our United 
States, fresh and strong, is with one accord 
acclaimed the champion of 1918 and is ex- 
pected to make good. Punch, which fre- 
quently represents the national sentiment of 


England, depicts 1918 as a knight on a 


charger with lance ready and sword at side. 
His shield is the American coat of arms with 
E Pluribus Unum at the top, and on the 
charger’s armor in front is emblazoned 


This is one of the reasons that Britain is 


senaing Lord Reading, one of her strongest 
men, to represent her at Washington. The 
Lord Chief Justice is a self-made man, and 
is believed in England to have the full con- 
fidence aud liking of official Washington. 
There has been an insistent demand for a 
general shake-up of ambassadors for younger 
men, business men or possibly working men; 
at least for modern men who understand and 
sympathize with the problems and needs of 
to-day—men who realize that in every coun- 
try in the world new forces are emerging and 
that all the conditions of life are rapidly 
changing. England must send to America 
men who will forget (if they ever knew) the 
rotten Metternich-Talleyrand traditions, and 
who will not make their supreme interest the 
idle and ignorant chatter of capitals. Vis- 
count Reading should do very well, and his 
great position at home will give him good 
standing in America. ° 


NE of the latest conveniences for our 

officers is a canteen established in Cav- 
endish Square by Viscountess Harcourt 
(formerly Miss Ethel Burns of New York) 
and a dozen or more of our countrywomen. 
It is the first of its kind and is probably the 
forerunner of many. It is placed in the heart 
of things and far enough away from the 
Officers’ Club at Leconfield House to be a 
real auxiliary. 

This canteen will be for officers what the 
Eagle Hut is for the men, though at present 
it has no sleeping accommodation. The 
Eagle Hut is most popular, not only with our 
soldiers and sailors, but with those of the 
Allies, especially with the Scotch kilties who 
have discovered that they can get more for 
their money at the ‘‘ Yankee Hoose”’ than 
elsewhere. A new and attractive sign has 
just been put up in front of the Hut, so that 
all passers along the Strand who do not know 
about it can see and accept its hospitality. 
On one side. is the picture of an American 
soldier, saying: 


Say, Fellers, it’s O. K. 
COME IN and get 


Washed 
Brushed 
Filled 
Rested - 
and 
Cheered 


On the other side a sailor with cap, labeled 
“U.S. Dixie’’, informs us in large letters, 
‘‘There’s no place like home, but next to that 
you'll find this is best, so COME IN.” 


UP 


UITE noteworthy are two other American 

war enterprises. The whole space of 

St. James’s Square, that old-world place be- 

tween Piccadilly and Pall Mall, is being built 

over for the purpose of an American Y. M. 

C. A. for our officers. Small artistic huts are 
(Continued on page 110) 
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OUR dressmaker can tell you why you have been having 
so much trouble with your Snap Fasteners lately. The 
sharp, rough, imperfect edges of American-made Fasten- 
ers cut the sewing thread or tear the fabric. 
And the edges bend and the fasteners refuse to snap. The springs lose 
their springiness and the fasteners pop open when you least expect it. 
Ask your dressmaker what to use and she will tell you that at last a 
perfect Dress Fastener has been made in the U. S. A., the 


MADE IN U-S-A: 


SNAP FASTENER 


—with the new “Magnetic Spring” that holds its S-n-a-p—with the 
large oval holes, and the perfect rolled edge that protects the sewing 
thread and fabric and keeps the fastener from bending, even with the 
hardest wear. The “Corona” is the most perfect Dress Fastener made 
in the United .States. 

| In Seven Sizes 


@ 


3 2lo 4/0 
Perfect rolled edge It is the only Fastener Sold on Cards 10° 
gives strength and e 
preventsthreadcut Made for every [Like This 
ting weight of fabric from | 


forinitials C-R.N* heavy woolens to the 
sheerest nettings. It 
cannot injure the most 


delicate fabric. 


If you cannot. get 
Corona Snap Fasten- 
ers from your favor- 
ite dealer, send us his 
name and we will 
send you FREE of 
charge an actual 10c 
card of Corona Snap 
Fasteners. State size 
wanted, either .black 
or white. 


CORONA FASTENER COMPANY 
M 


ANUFACTURERS 
225 Fifth Ave. 


Free 10c Card 
on Request 


New York, N. Y. 
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SPAN-UMBRIAN 
The New 
Berkey & Gay Design 


3 Spun-Umbrian, Berkey & Gay have cre- 
ated the style which is peculiarly well 
adapted to the home of today. 


The splendid proportions of this furniture fit 
it admirably for modern rooms, while the won- 
derful carving and the wine-dark mellow tone 
of the wood meet modern ideals of beauty and 
distinction. But you will find that Span-Um- 
brian’s greatest charm is its homelikeness—that 
lovable, indefinable quality which makes this 
furniture a cherished part of your home and of 
your life. 


To learn about this furniture’s rich historical 
background, send 25c for ‘““The Story of Span- 
Umbrian Furniture.”’ If the best furniture shop 
near you does not have this furniture, 
write us and we will gladly tell you 
where you can find it. Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, 182 Monroe 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


This aristocratic 
Spanish chair 1s 
bold of line and 
interestingly de- 
signed. The seat 1s 
of rush, the back 
of woven cane. 


; 


ii? 


ele 


The fine proportions, no 
less than the exquisite 
Spanish carving and trac- 
ery designs, make this table 
a beautiful piece of furnt- 
ture that would adorn any . 
home. 
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‘boots or the new low shoes for spring, 


type of shoe that meets 
the ideas of many wom- 
en just now: utility combined 


with attractiveness. It is in 
these “piain” models that fine work- 
manship and high-grade materials 
show at their best. Besides the shoe 
illustrated, at twelve-fifty, there are 
similar types priced from nine to four- 
teen dollars. Inquiries regarding these 


are cordially invited. 


Mail Service 


We render unusually 
prompt and competent 
service by mail. 


Alexander shocs are 
available wherever the 
mail goes and have 
for years been pur- 
chased by patrons im 
all parts of the world. 


® ® 


Mahogany caljskin, 
buckskin tops. 
Black caltskin with 
dark vray buckskin 
or black kidskin tops 
$12.50. 


Andrew Alexander 
548 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DEALERS 
Kleanet is the 
most attractively 
priced hair net 
offered to the 
trade 


Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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COSMOS TRAD!NG 


COMPANY 


LADIES 


If your dealer does 
not carry Kleanets, 
write and we will 


supply you 
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Canova’s 


Jupiter 


S perfect expres- 
sions of . taste 
and skit, and 


with a history behind 
them almost as ancient 
as that of man’s 
achievements, cameos 
have been indicative of 
the life and habits of 
peoples, of dynasties 
and periods for centuries. They have re- 
flected the rise, decline and revivals of a-t, 
and have been eagerly sought as ornaments 
or objets d'art by rulers and kings. 

Like many another art the cameo had its 
origin in Egypt, where it was evolved from 
the signet ring.’ From Egypt it was carried 
to Western Asia, Greece and Etruria. It 
was, however, the remarkable intelligence of 
the Greeks that perceived the real possibilities 
of banded onyx and developed gem-engrav- 
ing, which up to this period had been chiefly 


Bacchante 


Cupid Wounded by the Bee 


in intaglio, to a high 
degree of perfection. 
Not only mecha- 
nism but in the choice 
and treatment of sub- 
jects, their graceful 
bas-reliefs far excelled 
those of Egypt and 
Persia. Quite natural- 

ly too they resorted 
to their mythology, poetry and traditions for 
themes, and these offered wide scope for their 
imagination and creative ability. In the 
process of this development, portraiture be- 
came another tribute to their genius. 

But not for many centuries was this 
supremacy to be unrivaled. In the luxurious 
days of triumphant Rome, when all culture 
was gravitating to this inspiring center, the 
Grecian artists yielded to the encouragement 
offered, and under the intelligent patronage 

(Continued on page 110) 
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DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


is INDIVIDUAL appeal, 

INEXPENSIVE the _ aggregate, 

BEAUTIFUL in execution and finish. 
Our Factories are near New York 


Quick deliveries direct from factory to 
customer of pieces finished according to 
individual requirements, 

Call at our Exhibiticn Rooms 
Send for valuable catalog ‘‘B-3’’ 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 


RESTORES aces GRAY HAIR 


No matter how 
gray, faded, 
streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
store the color to 
any shade of 
_ black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 

Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION and NOAFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few 
minutes, and can be applied yourself in 
the privacy of your home. Any one of 
32 shades. you wish is given from the 
ONIC package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Order direct, or, if you’d first like to see 
how well it will appear on your hair, 


Send me a Little Lock of Your 


Hair —I’ll Color It Without Charge 


close to head and shade desired. 


If in the City, call and I’ pply color ye mee 
No charge for examination or advice. 29 yea 
experience. 


L. Pierre Valligny 
Dept. B-21 14 E. 44th St., New York 


o 
Don’t reduc 9 by dra 
alone. You'll look 
You should have 
Ser adapted to your con- 
- No woman need carry o 
pound of excess fat. itis s 4 


ters and yest scales 
you enthu 

I build ‘your vitality 

strengthen your heart and 
teach you how to stand, walk 
and peeathne correctly, as I 
reduce yo 

Don't endure fat when it 
is so to reduc 

If you send me ae r height 


illustrated booklet end you showing how to stand correetly. 
rite me. I will respect your confid 


Susanna Coerelt 
Dept. 24, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


hy enone Miams 


Designer of Little Things 
not Found in the Shops 


| Clearance of stamped novelties on foreign 
linens from 15 cents 


Saat ¥Oth Dtreet Mew nk 


ant a dou? 


Turn to the Harper’s Bazar Ken- 
nel Directory, pages 9, 10 and Il. | 
If you need advice on the purchase.or care 
of a dog, write to Frank F. Dole, Harper’ 
Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. H 
will help you solve the problem - without 
charge for the service. 


The Food of Foods 
Is Still Cheap 


Quaker Oats Can Save You 75 Per Cent 


There is one sunny side.to the food problem—oats are 
plentiful and cheap. And the oat is the greatest of grain 
foods. 


Nutrition costs in Quaker Oats only five cents per 1000 calories. 
That same nutrition in other foods would cost about as follows: 


In eggs, 10 times as much— 
In meats—on the average—S8 times as much— 
In average mixed diet, 4 times as much. 


The nutrition you buy for $1 in Quaker Oats would cost you $9 
in round steak. It would cost you $20 in chicken. 


It would cost you at least $4 in the average run of foods on 
your table. 


Yet the oat stands. supreme among grain foods, both in flavor 
and nutrition. And Quaker Oats is the highest grade of oat food. 


Make Quaker Oats your morning meal—not merely a starting 
dainty. Mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. It adds a de- 
lightful flavor, especially to bread. And it helps to conserve our 
wheat. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Grade Vim-Food 


The result is superlative flavor 

--foods vastly more inviting— 
without any extra price. You 
will use more oats when you 
learn how much this Quaker 
Havor adds. 


It pays to get Quaker Oats. 
They are flaked from queen 
grains only — just the rich, 
plump, luscious oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 


_12c and 30c per package, in United States and Canada, except 
in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 


Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 


2 teaspoons salt 

lg cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 
1 cake yeast 
1, cup lukewarm water 
5 cups flour. 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar, 
Pour over two cups of boiling water, let 
stand until lukewarm. Then add = yeast 
whieh has been dissolved in % cup luke- 
warm water, then add 5 cups of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put 
in pans, Let rise again and bake about 50 
minutes. If dry yeast is used,_a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, 
the veast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


2% cups uncooked Quaker Oats . 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of exgs. 
Add Quaker Oats to which baliear powder has 
been added, and add vanilla 

Beat whites of egg stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few 
on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cvookies. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


24 cup Quaker Oats, 1% cups flour, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons baking 
powder, 2 tablespoons butter, tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons sug 

Turn scalded milk on Guanes Oats, let stand 
five minutes: add sugar, salt and melted but- 
ter: sift in flour and baking powder; mix thor- 
oughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in but- 
tered gem pans. 
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or any other time your maid’s 
service and dress reflect your 
personality as a hostess. 
Your maid is always properly 
dressed if she wears 


FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK mum: 


“UNIFORMS 


o. 348 illustrated can be had in Black 
Pongee at $3.50 for this month only. 

Sold in the leading stores of your town. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
and we shall see that you are served. 

New Booklet H, ‘‘Your Maid and How She 
Should Dress,’’ free for the asking. 


HAYS AND GREEN 


We have earned a repu- 
tation as skilful engra- 
vers of 


Distinctive 
Wedding Invitations 
Announcements and 
Personal Stationery 


Extra Special 


To acquaint you with our fine work 
we will engrave 50 calling cards in 
script for $1.75. Plate registered or 
sent on request. 


The National 


Stationers and Engravers 


905 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Don't be satisted with doing your 
bit—Do your utmost tor Uncle Sam. 


‘“FITAFORM 


FOR DRESSES SKIRTS 


ELIMINATES LABOR OF MAKING DARTS 
FOR SALE AT NOTION DEPARTMENTS 
“FITAFORM” DRESSMAKING SPECIALTIES 
Mnfd. by GREAN SHOULDER FORM CO., N.Y 


Hiarper’s Basar, March, ror8 
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Cameos Recently, Brought to America 


(Continued from page 108) 


of the wealthy and extravagant Romans the 
art gained a conspicuous position. The re- 
lief sculpturings that resulted from this era 
are said to equal, if not to surpass, those in 
Greece, and to have set the standard for all 
subsequent work in the making of cameos. 
But alas for the fate of the glyptic art when 
the Roman Empire declined! Falling into 
decay, it became practically lost for centuries, 
and the high standard of excellence of that 
period has never since been reached. 

It was not until the Renaissance that this 
beautiful and difficult art. which called for 
such painstaking and loving devotion, again 
sprang into existence. The shaking off of the 
shackles of the Middle Ages and the awaken- 
ing to a new freedom of art expression brought 
cameo cutting to the fore once more, and it 
began to flourish in many new and interest- 
ing phases. The engravers of the Renaissance 


school attained a skill that. rivaled that of © 


the Greeks and Romans. They added inven- 
tion to the inspiration that they derived from 
ancient sources, and there was no possible 
medium with which they did not experiment. 

It was through them that the adaptability 
of shell. with its layers of marvelous color, 
was discovered; and with this discovery was 
launched a new branch of art, that of cutting 
she!l cameos, which thrived with various 
fluctuations for two hundred and fifty years. 

There is, indeed, great charm in shell as a 
medium for cameo cutting. It lends itself 
more beautifully than onyx to the incising of 
figures and draperies and designs. Being 
softer it yields more readily to the touch of 
the artist, giving him freer range for subtle 
expression, and in its wonderful tints and tones 
it cannot be surpassed. 

The cameos photographed on the preced- 


of which enhances the delicate carvings of 
white. 

Special significance is attached to a col- 
lection of this character, because cameo cut- 
ting from the period of its triumph in the 
sixteenth century to the present day has 
met with many vicissitudes, and few authen- 
tic productions have been preserved. Indeed 
the rank deceptions practised in the eight- 
eenth century, when the craze for cameos 
and increased technical skill led the makers 
into all manner of imitations and forgeries, 
resulted in the loss of many beautiful an- 
tiques and the substitution of highly inferior 
works. One can easily imagine how such 
distinguished personages of the time as 
Josephine, who possessed an inordinate love 
of jewels, fell victims to these imitation 
antiques, purchasing or amassing large col- 
lections with which they adorned themselves 
from head to foot. But this, after all, was 
but a_retlection of the affectations of the 
Republic and the First Empire. 

Through another wave of imposture, 
which followed in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, a few sincere workmen like 
Pistrucci and Sirletti persevered, but their 
excellence was not emulated, and now there 
is little done in Europe and America in this 
most delicate of all arts. A few artists in 
Paris and one, Ottavio Negri, in New York, 
whose moonstone cameos are highly es- 
teemed by connoisseurs, are the only ex- 
ponents of the art to-day. 

Of the modern cameos, nearly all present 
subjects of a classical nature. They usuallv 
reflect the traditions and surroundings of the 
Italian artists who created them, being classi- 
cal in feeling but tempered by popular taste; 
this of course means more freedom than is 
displayed in the ancient gems that have come 


ing page are from a valuable art collection 
re that has recently found its way to this coun- down through the centuries. The themes are 
Ee try from England, and is now owned by Mr. often repeated, indicating the favoritisms 
a Frank C. Osmers. With one exception they of the hour. Hebe and the Bird, for example, 
Re are all shell—the shell called ‘* Black Helmet”, appear in a variety of forms, as do Cupid 
-showing white relief figures upon a black and Psyche, and Venus and Cupid. Classical 
ground; or‘: Bull’s Mouth”, the soft carnelian female heads—Venus, Minerva, Medusa 
“2 red with sculpturings of deep cream ivory; and the Muses—are represented with tire- 
a . | or the “Queen Conch’’, the lovely pink tint some frequency. 
= 
by the Censor 


(Continued from page 100) 
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rapidly rising there on the lines of those’ their men, have been made temporary mem- 
erected on the ornamental lake in St. James’s bers of the American Women’s Club, where 
= Park. The other is the opening of a pussital they join in the Red Cross ww being done 
== by American ladies at Brighton for legless by their compatriots in London. 

soldiers and worn-out nurses. 

One by one. al! the London palaces of great 
families are being turned to war purposes gone about lately weighted down with 
Stafford House, once the scene of brilliant pearls is the Duchess of Marlborough’s Jewel 
entertainments, is a Government office. Lon- Fund. Secure in their impression of wealth 
donderry House, except one modest corner and importance, they have boasted tire- 
used by Lady Londonderry and her children, somely of the fewness of their gowns and 
is a hospital, and so on. Not a few of the the smallness of their hat bills during war- 
big houses in Mayfair are club houses for time. For you can't very well go about with 
officers and nurses. In fact, it looks asthough a good-sized lake of milk, or a dozen baby 
big houses would soon be as out of fashion as_ clinics, or, for the matter of that, a hundred 
family coaches and running footmen. The _ babies’ lives strung round your neck! And 
Duke of Buccleuch is about to be turned out that is what the Duchess’s scheme has made 
of his second London stronghold, and the’ precious necklaces look like. Still, it’s all 
Duke of Westminster has not very definitely very puzzling. If nobody buys the necklaces, 
contradicted the rumor that he will not be there won't be the lakes of milk, etc., afore- 
using Eaton Hall on his own account again.. said. And+«who knows but that her pet tiara, 
His Grosvenor House is all gray canvas and sacrificed with tears, won’t be bought by a 
lady secretaries, where Sir Joshua’s Mrs. milk profiteeress? And will there be a sudden 


2 An attractive hat for 
early summer wear. 
: Siddons and the Gainsborough *‘Blue Boy’’ plague of women who go about bejeweled to 
= once hung in lovely opposition. Dukes are the most precious degree, and dare to say 


3 = having to content themselves with constant sweetly: ‘‘ Not real, of course; nobody wears 
= hot water and service lifts, instead of the real ones nowadays. The dear Duchess, you 
= magnificent museums which were once con- know—’”’ 

P ARIS = sidered necessary to their state. Already three diamond tiaras have been 


ATHER a blow to the women who have 


= 
= 
=> 


The Boulevard 


LONDON 


iif 
| 


The ceremony of opening Norfolk House, 
the late Duke of Norfolk’s town palace in 
St. James’s Square, as a club for the wives 
and relatives of officers from America and the 
Dominions, was quite a brilliant affair. It was 
attended by Mrs. Page and a host of Amer- 


sent to the Duchess, one contributed by the 
Countess of Essex. Other American women, 
who have robbed their jewel-cases of treasures 
for the cause, are Lady Henry, who sent a 
diamond bandeau for the hair; Lady. Ward, 
who gave a diamond and pearl tiara; and 


ican peeresses. The Duchess of Norfolk has Lady Cunard, whose gift was a lovely fan and 
handed over the house for the purpose, and a jeweled hand-bag. Mrs. Lloyd George, the 
the overseas ladies will have a luxurious club Asquiths, Lady Rhondda and many others 
within a very short distance of their hus- are interested in the scheme and are sponsors 
bands’ quarters, the Automobile Club, now for it with the Duchess of Marlborough. 
the social center of overseas officers. Many thousands of pounds’ worth of jewels 
The ceremony took place in the costly have already been collected and are now on 
ornate ballroom, all scarlet, mirrors and gilt. show in Bond Street. Later they will be sold 
Afterwards, one could wander about the at auction. 
salons, where there are many old masters on So, 
the walls. Fhe house dates from the mid- ELL-meaning. muddlers in Whitehall 
eighteenth century, and has a plain face tried to make John Galsworthy a knight, 
masking much rich ornamentation within. but the democratic novelist would have none 
George IIT. was born in the old house that of it. It shows the fatuity of red-tape of- 
stood in what is now the courtyard of Nor-  ficials to think that, like themselves, every- 


| 


} 


il} 


48 West 38° STREET 
N R K 


= ie folk House. It was here that his father, body is bound to regard a knighthood or a 
aa : - : Frederick Prince of Wales, set up his rather’ ribbon with awe. It might be worth some- 
an The most exclusive untrimmed shapes in — court. thing to know what Galsworthy said privately, 
y the way, you must not call it the “Club but for publication he merely remarked that 
SS America bear the diamond trade mark. for a ag Ladies”, though that is ap-~ he preferred to be “plain Mr. John Gals- 


parently its name. The ladies prefer to be worthy’’. The honor mill, however, managed 
known as “ Beyond-the-Seas-Ladies”’, which to turn out four peers, twentv baronets and 
does seem a happier expression, doesn’t it? fifty-three knights, besides a host of distinc- 
This expression has now been adopted in the tions of all classes, as well as arranging for 
club circulars and notices. Most of the Amer- permanent and temporary .gun salutes for 
ican women who are here, with or without Indian nabobs. 


Ask to see them at your dealers. 
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HE very real pleasure which is derived from surrounding 
oneself with attractive things is known to all owners of 

Karpen Furniture. It satisfies the eye as completely as it 

rests the body; it is as individual in appearance as.it is in comfort. 


Karpen Furniture 


in period designs of unusual beauty, is shown by dealers evervuiliaiti 
Tl They will be glad to show you the finer details of Karpen construc- 
| tion, which combines with fine woods and rich fabrics to make 


Heppelwhite suite, in which 
rich upholstery is combined 
with’ inset panels of cane to 
achieve an unusually ~raceful 
effect. Solid mahogany is used 
for these pieces, which have 
the characteristic Karpen- 
esque loose spring cushion up- 
holstery. 


Karpen 


Karpen Furniture beautiful; and to tell youaboutthe patented Karpen- Lae 


phel 


‘esque spring cushion upholstery, which gives it an unrivaled comfort. _ FUrniiure 


Send for Karpen Book 53. It shows Karpen period and modern fur- 
niture in single pieces and in suites. Mailed on receipt of 14c in stamps. 


5. KARPEN & BROS. 


900 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


37th St. and Broadway 
New York 


No. 6165D 


No. 6165LA 


N atural 
.Beauty 


RINKLES, sagging & 
mouth or cheeks, flab- 
biness, neck hollows, 


double chin, sallow complex- , 
-ion, dull eyes, etc., come from 
muscle weakness. 

Proper exercise of these 
muscles will restore their flex- 
ibility and make the com- 
plexion fresh and, smooth. 
Face and neck become round- 
ed out; hollows fill in; double 
chins disappear; the eyes regain their 
sparkle, and the mouth its sweetness of 
expression. 


Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture forthe Face 


These exercises, being based on scientific principles, 


Thousands of refined, intelligent women have r uined 
their youthful appearance ooks and the Jo9 of hi iving, 
ru our fascinating system of individual lesso 
These lessons also tell you how to mate your 
hair glossy and abundant, your hands smooth and 
white, your feet comfortable. 


nd You’’—which explains 
exercises which overcome Facial and neck defects and 
e yourself more attractiv Booklet also contains 


other valnabte beauty hints. Send for it today 
GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 4 634 South Michigan Bivd., Chicago, i. 


A Division of the Susanna Cocroft Courses 


With That New Frock 
You Need 


DELATONE 


S° LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 
sleeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the under-arm. 

Delatone is an old and well known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms. After 
application, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1]-oz. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 

THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 


339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. FS Chicago, Illinois. 


‘You are welcome to a copy of 


Swope’s Spring Catalogue 


in which are pictured and de- 


3 


scribed the leading styles of the + 
season in i 

Footwear and Accessories i 
This interesting booklet will 
prove a decided aid in ordering H 
shoes by mail. The information : 

it gives will assure a satisfactory : 
selection. | 

Free—upon request. | DIAMONDS: PEARLS-RUBIES/ 
Z -EMERALDS -SAPPHIRES — 

SV OPE SHOE | -AND OTHER PRECIOUS -‘STONES- 
everywhere ALSO GOLD: PLATINUM ano SILVERWARE : 

930 Olive Street | St. Louis ww our REFERENCES 


Wardrobe Treasures 


CAPTAIN KIDD never had a better time 
digging for lost treasure than you'll have 
when you look through your discarded 
gowns for those containing valuable ma- 
terials. 


JULIA MARLOWE 
Used Magda Cream 


‘“‘All you claim for it,’’ wrote this Cele- 
brated Actress and World Famous Beauty 


Since the enormous rise in materials of all kinds, 

‘you may be surprised to find that some of your 
old gowns would be worth three or four times 
what you paid for them if they could be restored 
to pristine newness. 


end of one week—we return money. | te} 


$ 
eautiful Japanese Jar illustrated 75c. 


F.C. KEELING &CO.., Agents. Rockford, Ill. 


LANGUAGES LIST 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRA 


mat home with Dise Cortina 
phone Language Records. 
Write to us for FREE book- 


MME. ROSE really re-designs your old gown, 
-making it into an up-to-date creationg 


MME. ROSE, Inc. 


Gowns Reconstructed 


Send your discarded gowns to 


MME. ROSE (at her erpense) 
AND MADE TO ORDER and get her suggestions. If the let today; easy payment plan. 
price quoted is not entirely sat- Endorsed by leading universities 
13 West 39th St., New York isfactory gowns will be return- Cortina Academy of of Langu ages 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 2771 _¢d to you by erpress prepaid. Suite 301 St.. New York 


Spanish-french- Hatian-German 
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Limp Croft 
Leather 


60c 


The Modern Library 
appeals to people who 
eonsider good books 
by the Books They Read. ‘‘Life’’ says, ‘‘The | 


a@ necessity—not a luxury. People Are Judged 
Modern Library should prove as great a 
convenience as it is a bargain.’’ ‘“Those de- 
lightful volumes,’’ says tne N. Y. Eve. Post. ' 
*‘Good to send to a soldier or to give by 


the dozen to friends,’’ Clarence Day says 
in The Metropolitan. 
CHECK THIS LIST 
Oscar Dorian Gray 
Strindberg Marri fed 
Kipling Soldiers Three 
Stevenson Treasure Island 
H. G. Wells oe War in the Air 
Henrik Ibsen : A Doll's House 


Play 
Ghosts, An cnouy of the People 
Anatole France The Red Lily 
De Maupassant Mademoiselle Fifi 
Nietzsche Thus Spake Zarathustra 


SOON 


Dostoyevsky Poor People 
if Maeterlinck A Miracle of St. Antony 
Schopenhauer Studies in Pessimism 


Samuel Butler The Way of All Flesh 
George Meredith Diana of the Crossways 
Bernard Shaw An Unsocial Socialist 
Geo. Moore Confessions of a Young Man 
Thos. Hardy The Mayor of Casterbridge 
Thos. Seltzer Best Russian Short Stories 
Oscar Wilde Poems 
Nietzsche Beyond Good and Evil 
Turgenev Fathers and Sons 
Anatole France 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
Poems 


Swinburne 


James Stephen Mary, Mary 

Anton Rothschild’s Fiddle, etc. 
Arthur Schnitzler 

Anatol and other Plays 

Dame Care 

A Dreamer’s Tales 


a 25 Wm. Dean Howells | 
ao. Hazard of New Fortunes | 
W. S. Gilbert 

The Mikado, and other Plays 
ee 27 H. G. Wells Ann Veronica 

28 Gustave F Bovary 


Sudermann 
Lord Dunsany 
G. K. Chesterton 
The — Who was Thursday 
Henrik Ibsen 
Hedda Gabler. itlars of Society, The 
Master Bulider 
Haeckel, mel Weismann, etc. 
Evolution in Modern Thought 


4 


per volume 


60c Postage 6c extra 


BONI and LIVERIGHT, Publishers 
115 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


firs d. 
A youthful and = dashing 
a Belwood hat, suitable for 
all occasions. Beautifully 


ea) hand made, of beige colored 
Milan 


straw and brown 
satin. $16.50. | 


Can be created in any color 
to match any gown. 


THE EXCLUSIVE HATS 
COME FROM BELWOOD 


Whether you live in New 
York or not you can have a 
Belwood hat. They are as 
easily bought by mail as in 
our_French salon. 


Addr 


Belwood Hat Shop 
22 W. 56th St. New York 
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Part of the collection of péwter own 


Lure 


The 


MARY 


By 


ed by Mr. Prescott-Bigelow 


ot Pewter 


HARROD NORTHEND 


ater bottles, 


Hot w 


HERE is no intrinsic value in old pewter 

as there is in silver or glass. The charm 

lies in its soft gray sheen, for there is a 

look, a feel, to it that appeals. The as- 
sociation carries us back to the days when the 
colonial dame took her treasured pieces and 
melted them up into bullets to be used against 
the English foe. 

There is a romantic history connected with 
the fascinating old pieces. -Most of them are 
of foreign make, brought over by our an- 
cestors. On the dressers in the old log cabins 
they held an important place, as they did in 
the old inns, or Ordinaries as they were called 
in the early days. 

Pewter is not connected with noted makers, 
names such as Chippendale and Wedgwood. 
To be sure the Pewterer’s C ompany in London 
produced many wonderful pieces. But it 
should be remembered that there was no re- 
cognized system of hall-marks and date letters 
such as prevailed for silver, and in most cases 
where marks were applied they have been 
obliterated by frequent cleaning of the soft 


tobacco boxes, bleeding cup and knife, and buttons 


metal. Occasionally we find a crown or a rose, 
and on the earliest pieces either initials or a 


‘name alone. 


Among the private collections few are more 
interesting than that of Mr. Prescott Bigelow 
in his farmhouse at Fitzwilliam, New Hamp- 
shire. Out of the variety of types collected, 
nothing is so rare as pewter. There is little 
wonder, when we realize that it went out of 
style and was melted. Many wonderful 
pieces are lost, yet there are enough left to 
enable us to judge of its importance. The 
distinction of a piece lies in its simplicity. 
This is especially true of the fine pieces used 
for ecclesiastical purposes. 

Decorated pewter is not considered by ex- 
perts as the best. This type can be divided 
into three classes: the stamped, joggled and 
engraved, each one of which is distinctive. 
For the latter fine lines were brought out 
through .the use of a sharp tool, while by 
tapping a rough chisel on the surface and 
rocking it from side to side the jeggling was 

(Continued on page II 4) 
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This is one of our 
many new French 
Models which we 
ewill make for you 
in any material, 


Economize 
Fashionably 


“Eciruam” gowns, so popular 
with smart women in Paris and 
London, require no fitting and 
are made entirely without fast- 
eners. Made in many beautiful 
fabrics, they are pretty and be- 
coming as well as practical. 


Equally Charming as Day, 
Evening or Tea Gowns 


The “‘Queen” (London) says: ‘‘The 
Eciruam MATERNITY Gowns are posi- 
tively perfection.’’ These gowns may be 
safely ordered by mail. Write for our 
complete booklet. 


Address Dept. 


MAURICE & ADAMS_ 


20 West 47th St. 


LONDON PARIS 


New York 


QS_VOU 


“Let me shop for you in 
Chicago, at Mandel’s” is Eleanor 
Gray's invitation to those who 
cannot come in person to Chi- 
cago’s great style center. Eleanor 
Gray will now look after your 
wants with individual care at 
Mandel's, choosing with skill and 
judgment from apparel and 
merchandise that is approved by 
the most critical metropolitan 
shoppers. 


abreast ever- 


Constantly 
and expert at 


changing modes 
judging values—Eleanor Gray 
will purchase for you well, and 
wisely, too. Write to Eleanor 
Gray freely and intimately, de- 
scribing the coat, dress, foot- 
wear, underwear—anything that 
you may wish. 


Samples of yard goods, too, she 
will gladly select and -send for 
your approval. Or, if you have 
a problem of home decorating or 
furnishing, send your plans or 
complete details, and she will 
have Mandel’s department, of in- 
terior decorating, recognized 
throughout the country, utline a 
complete scheme of decoration 
and suggest the proper furniture 
and draperies. 


Write for Mandel’s 1918 
Spring Style Book 


Write today for a copy, free. . Re- 
quests for this book will be entered 
and filled in the order they are 
received. Address Department A. 


‘lMandel Brothers 
U. SAg 
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DEMI OCCASION | 


| 
| fabric that /s altogelher Sovely ia tts rich 


hariningly Frayed n desidned and worn b 
Devised with ingenuity and in accordance | 7 
with the prevailing spirit of wartime econ- | Miss Anne Meredith. 

omy to provide for a wide diversity of | N\GQDN- GLO" — &% garments or by the yard — at the 
functions — both afternoon and evening. ! best shops 1 every City. ‘The trade-mark lasures 


geru/neness. 


Reproduced to individual order in the | 


Dressmaking Salons 
ON THE FIFTH FLOOR 
NEW 
ey MIGEL maker of 
| at secon O/treet | | PIERRETTE™ for Sheerwear 
Ltn ‘HINDU" for Summerwear 
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“THE PARIS SHOP OF AMERICA" 
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GOWNS WRAPS TAILORMADES - 
CAPES COATS-BLOUSES. . 
SPORTS APPAREL: 

HATS ann LIGHTWEIGHT FURS - 
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The 


Lure 


of Pewter 


(Continued from page 112) 


A group of pewter tankards, 


The Dutch were especially 


accomplished. 
i In England it was 


skilful in working pewter. 
first used in the churches; later, in the four- 
teenth century, for domestic purposes. Ia the 
fifteenth century it reached its highest devel- 
opment. Good specimens are now difficult to 
obtain. This is particularly true of the candle 
mold, and seldom do we find a bleeding cup, 
although one is seen in the collection of Mr. 
Bigelow. 

Not until 1567 was any great artistic quality 
attained; then King James VI. of Scotland, 
becoming interested in its manufacture, di- 
vided pewter into two grades. In order to 


the center one dated 


we come across a cup and saucer, which are 
the most difficult pieces to obtain nowa- 
days. 

The use of pewter on the table is rare. The 
plates are small and vary in shape. Perhaps 
the most beautiful pieces to be found are those 
designed by the Adams brothers. They con- 
sist principally of basins, ewers, urns and oc- 
casionally garden ornaments. 

In the Bigelow collection we find several 
pieces well worth study. There is the bridge 
platter which is very scarce. The hot water 
plates, with tiny covers about an inch square, 
are not so unusual as the former. Hot water 


An interesting collection 


make it better recognized, the best was 
marked with a crown and hammer, while the 
maker’s name was worked out on the latter. 
While trenchers, tankards and porringers are 
not unusual, it is seldom that we come across 
toys or fire utensils. Almost equally rare are 
pewter spoons and forks. The spoon molds 
are quite valuable, more especially the ‘‘rat- 
tail’ showing on the back of the design. Meas- 
ures are perhaps as plentiful as chargers. They 
are divided into different sizes, from the pint 
to the three quart. These are supplemented 
by the tappit hens, of which there are a few 
only in our country. While many of these 
were used for drinking purposes, occasionally 


of candlesticks and lamps 


bottles however we seldom come across, nor 
tobacco boxes. 

The Russians fashioned vessels of pewter 
with tiny faucets, which they turned on to 
moisten their fingers under the drip. Two of 
these are in the Bigelow collection. 

For lighting purposes there were candles, 
whale oil lamps and some of the old bull’s-eye 
variety. This latter is among the choice 
specimens and has a high money value. There 
are imitations, many of them on the market, 
for like everything else pewter has been coun- 
terfeited, but while it may be faked to deceive 
owing to its lack of marking, to an expert the 
genuine old pieces can easily be detectéd. 


A good collection of teapots of unusual shapes 
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UPID Hats represent 


the utmost 1n exclusive 


style. 


At All Leading Shops 


WILLIAM ROSENBLUM & CO. 
3-5-7 East 37th St., 


N. ¥. C. 


MATERNT TY 


Every thin ng for CaN 
Mother an 


Lane Bryant 


Endow your baby with good 
health and a cheerful disposi- 
tion by continuing to enjoy 
your customary pleasures and 
social duties. Lane Bryant 
hygienic adaptations from the 
newest spring modes effective- 
ly coneeal condition and in- 
sure against risk and embar- 
rassment. <Are just as satis- 
factory after figure returns to 
normal. Prices no higher than 
ordinary clothes. 


We make everything 
for baby, too 


Write to Dept. H-6 New York 
address for ‘‘Mater Modes’’ 
with over 500 illustrations of 
maternity apparel as well as 
baby requirements. 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Avenue 17 North State Street 


6 Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


Does it thoroughly, completely 
and safely. Doesn’t smother one 
odor with another. Doesn‘t check 
normal perspiration. Harmless to 
skin and clothing. A jar lasts a 
long time. 

25c—-at Drug and Department Stores 


“Mum” is a trademark registered in U. S. Patent 


Bits: 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 


Warning! 
This year YOU must pay an Income Tax 


Don’t feel that the new income tax does not apply to you— 
you may be pretty sure it does. 

Single persons with incomes of $83.33 or more a month 
($1,000.00 or more a year) and married persons with incomes of 
$166.66 or more a month ($2,000.00 or more a year) must hle a 
statement of this income with the Government. 
income above $1000 and $2000 which is taxed. 

This statement must be filed on a form which the Internal 
Revenue Representative m your community has. 
ask your employer, the Postmaster, or any Banker. 


Get the necessary form at once. 


before March first and you must not neglect it—for two reasons: 
it is your patriotic duty in helping to win the war. 
there are severe penalties to be visited upon you if 


First: 
Second: 
you do. 


This announcement is published by Harper’s 
Bazar to help the Government collect these 
taxes--and thus aid in winning the war. 


It is only the 


To locate him, 


Your statement must be filed 


PLEASE WAIT 


A number of our readers have 
written us complaining that 
their Bazar has not arrived. 
We appreciate the compliment 
implied by their eagerness to. 
receive each issue without de- 
lay. But we shall appreciate 
even more, just now, a little 
restraint on their part. Har- 
per’s Bazar is entrusted to the 
tender care of the post office 
the moment it comes off the 
presses. Once in the mail bags, 
however, it has passed out of 
our control. And the rail- 
roads are so congested with 
essential freight that mail of 
all kinds is unavoidably held 
up. So will our readers please 
be indulgent and wait a few 
days before writing to scold us. 


THE BAZAR WILL SURELY 
REACH THEM IF THEY 
GIVE IT TIME 


Hair on the Underarm 
Removed with E] Rado 


Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hairfree underarms. 


El Rado removes hair from the face, lip, 
neck, or underarms in the same simple 
way that water removes dirt. The sani- 
tary lotion first dissolves the hair,—then it 
is washed off. Much more agreeable and 
“womanly” than the use of a razor. El 
Rado is absolutely harmless, and does not 
increase or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any 
ap goods counter. Two sizes, 50c. and 
$1.0 Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coln 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. R, 112 E. 19th St, New York | 


Canadian Address 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 


How to 
Put on Flesh 


I can improve your figure- 
build up your wire ngth- fill 
out your neck, c : 

I KNOW I can ‘because I 
have helped 
women gain 10 to 


One pupil wri'es: | 
** One aso 


1 can help you attain your 
proper we In ye 
room. Without drugs. By 
scientific, 
such as your physician 


es 
If you ‘only realized how 
surely, how eas asily, how inex- 
pensively your — canbe 
rtain you 

would write me ae nce 
Tell me pout fauits of 

health or figur 

and I will-end yo y book- 
let, free, how 
to stand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


KRANZBAUM 
124 West 34th Street 
(Opposite Macy's) 


New York 


GOWNS :: SUITS 


RIDING HABITS 
Correct Fitting in Ladies’ Tailoring 


Individual Styles in Spring Suits 
adafted to your own ideas . 
In Tricotine or Porret Twill 


To Order $4000 up 


All work done under the personal su- 
pervision of Mr. Frank Kranzbaum 
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IMPLY step from your motor 
into the smartest shop in your 

city and there you will find the. 
identical Spirited, Youthful crea- 
tions that we are selling to our 
thousands of metropolitan patrons. 


complete collection of Milgrim’s 
Spring Models may be seen at the fol- 
lowing houses, which alone are au- 
thorized to sell the Genuine Milgrim 
Suits, Coats and Dresses bearing the 


MILGRIM label. 


Albany, N. Cotrell & Leonard 
Atienta, Ga. J. P. Allen & Co. 
Austin, Tex. ......-.-E. M. Scarbrough & Co. | 
N. Y. The Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Chicago. Ill. Léschin, Inc. | 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... The Halle Bros. Co. | 
atlas, Tex. Neiman-Marcus Co. 
Denver, Colo. ..scealn The Neusteter Co. 
Hartford, Conn. ...... G. Fox & Co. = 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....Wm. H. Block Co. | 
Kansas City, Mo......Harzfeld’s Parisian S 
Louisville, Ky. H. Selman & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. ......J. Summerfield 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...E. E. Atkinson & Co. 
New Haven, Conn..... The Hamilton Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla..The Capitol Garment Shop 
Omaha, Nebr. ........ J. L. Brandies & Sons ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .The Kaufmann & Baer Co. 
Portland, Ore. -.....es The Meier & Frank Co. 

Providence, R. I. ..... The Gladding D. G. Co. 

meno, Nev. The J. J. Milburn Co. 
Richmond, Va. ....... Kaufmann & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. ....-. The Mally Co. 
Sacramento, Cal. ..... The Wasserman-Gattmann Co. 
| Salt Lake City, Utah..The Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. >... The Wolff & Marx Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. ...The Emporium 
Seattle, Wash. .....06s The McDougall & Southwick Co. 
t. Paul, Minn. . E. Atkinson o. 
St. Louis, Mo. .......Famous-Barr Co. A~—A wandering D—Here the hands G—One of the most 
Utica, N. Y. «2... .---Ernest Sherman & Co. shepherd has left his indicate gentle birth valuable of the clay 
home inthe hills towor- without the aid of people is this wrinked 


Milgrim’s newest models are introduced stmultane- 


ously by the above houses and our New York Salons. his elaborate costume. 


ship the infant Jesus. vigorous old peasant. 


B—Neapolitan girl of 
darker skin than hercom- 
rades is carefully mod- 
eled and well-dressed. 

C—Venetian noble- 
woman with Titian hair 
wears a lovely costume 


E—Another view of 
the Venetian lady, ori- 
ginally one of a group 
engaged in conversation. 

F—An old man in 
very tight frayed gar- 
ments continually pro- 


II—A_ gaily dressed 
serving-maid has been 
trying to remember some- 
thing for a_ century. 

J—St. Joseph’s 
beautifully modeled face 
and hands proclaim the 


of velvet and brocade. tests against something. work of San Martino. 


LARGEST tT-O 
AMERICAN GENTLEWOMEN 
MONG the many unique collections which ture by worshippers of all classes. Originally 
A the war will disperse is a wonderful these little figures were treasured in the 
; set of old Italian figurines, recently families that could afford them, and were 
O OT brought to New York by Signor Hubert passed on from one generation to another. 
Santini. Cleverly modeled are these bits of They are not of equal value, but by the 
colored clay, wearing their hundred or two hands you may know the work of that master- 
. hundred years as easily as though carved in’ maker of puppets—San Martino the Younger. 
marble. An Italian Christmas would not be From his workshop came the old men and 
complete without a representation of the women, the half-dozen saints and the beauti- 
infant Jesus in his crib surrounded in minia- ful statuette of the Virgin. - 
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Exquisite (olor 


Schemes 


of charm and livability can 
be built in- every room in your 
house with Klearflax Linen Rugs 
to help you. Covering the floor 
with the broad expanse of asingle, 
rich tone, they give a decorative 
foundation as charming as it is en- 
during and correct. Linen’s rep- 
utation for wear, you know; and 
you will find it in the Klearflax 
Linen Rug, thick and heavy, with 
a weight of four pounds tothe yard. 


Linen’ s affinity for pure, true col- 
or also comes into play with tell- 
ing effect. It gives you the Klear- 
flax colors — the dainty shades of 
rose and taupe and gray, so sel- 
dom found in floor coverings and 
the deeper tones, the browns, blues 
and greens as well. 


GtoriousL_y colored and long- 
wearing, Klearflax Linen Rugs 
are reversible, mothproof, sani- 
tary, flat-lying, easily cleaned, 
thick and heavy. 


At better class furniture and 
department storeseverywhere. 


Wou tp you like an expert’s advice on 
room decoration? Then send for ‘*The 
Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 36 
page book shows you in full color a num- 
ber of scenes and tells you how you may 
vary the schemes. Italso explains clearly 
and simply how to plan any room. Write 
to our Duluth office for it— it’s free. 


You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in 
Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, Grays, 
Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at 
these prices: 


27 x 54in. , $4.50 6x gft. . $24.00 
30° x6oin.. 5.60 8x 10ft. . 35.60 
73%. 9x 12 ft. . 48.00 
414 x 712 ft. . 15.00 12x15 ft. . 80.00 
$4.00 per square yard in stock widths, 


any length. (Prices somewhat higher in 
far West and South), 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
New York Office 212 Fifth Avenue 


For (olor Harmony andLong Wear 


(5RECIAN - TRECO 
The Corset of the Hour 


American women, in their homes and out- 
side, in business and industrial fields, in. scores 
of phases of war relief work, are doing more 
strenuous work than ever before. In enab- 
ling them to perform these unaccustomed 

tasks, the Corset plays a vital part. 


In this emergency, BIEN JOLIE GRECIAN-TRECO 
Corsets stand preeminent. The demands of the hour are 
satisfied completely by their distinctive characteristics. In 
highest possible degree, they afford 


COMFORT 
SUPPORT 

DURABILITY 

GOOD FORM 


The secret of BIEN JOLIE distinction is the fabric, 
GRECIAN-TRECO. This is the one modern corset 
material which responds instantly in sympathetic harmony 
with the movements of the body. It resembles living tissue 
in its strength and resilience. 


Besides their superlative practical qualities. emphasized 
by present day requirements, BIEN JOLIE GRECIAN- 
TRECO Corsets have established, among women of dis- 
criminating taste, a high reputation for style and graceful 
lines. 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BIEN JOLIE Brassieres complete 
the perfect form foundation. 
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Votre Blouse, 


Madame! 
De Paris 


a Vous 


CogueTTe BLouseEs, made 
in France only, proclaim 
the last word in Paris 
Blouse Styles. They are 
not touched by a ma- 
chine, but are strictly 
hand sewn and hand em- 
broidered. Made of the 
best quality Batiste, Voile 
or Handkerchief Linen. 


CoQuETTE BLOUSES can be 
had: in all sizes. 


Ask for COQUETTE 
BLouses at your dealer's, 
or write today for leaf- 
lets tllustrating the 
many. lovely models in 
CoQuETTE BLOUSES. 


This label is a guarantee that 
your blouse represents the last 
word in Style and the utmost 
in Quality. 


Max Grab Fashion Co. 
IMPORTERS 
392 Fifth Ave. New York 


(Cut here) 


FILL OUT AND RETURN TO US 
TO-DAY 


MAX GRAB FASHION CO. 
392. Fifth Avenue, New 


Please send by 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 
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York 
return post your 


FASHION LEAFLETS. showing 
the BiouseEs for Spring. 


1918 
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She Demands Care! Do not. 


slight your beauty. Do not allow your complexion 
to wear a rueful look. Be a devotee of Beauty 
Culture at Home, under the personal direction of 
the greatest Beauty Expert of them all, Mme. 
Helena Rubinstein; she whose word has meant 
Returned Youth to the foremost women of Roy- 
alty, Society and the Stage, throughout Europe 
and America. 


For Your Daily Regime 


Valase Beautifying Skinfvood, containing the very nutriment and 
energizer the pores need to keep up with the time, and not be 
caught falling back. If you would-use Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 
each day you would wipe from the face the 24 hours added daily 
to your life, and remain today as you were yesterday. 

Price $1.25, $2.25 and $6 a pot. 


A companion to the world-renowned Skinfood is |] alaze Skin-ton- 
ing Lotion. The daily bathing with it of the face preserves the 
skin’s freshness and guards against impairment by wrinkles. Use 
it for a normal or slightly humid skin. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $5. 
For a dry skin the Special Toning Lotion should be ordered. 

Price $2, $4 and $7.50. 


For a Wrinkled Skin 


Mme, Rubinstein after years of Weary research startled the world 
with Eau J erte, which smoothes out the finer wrinkles of a dry 
sap-depleted skin; and its sister-preparation /au-qui-pique, for 
greasy line-marked skin. The use of these rare French beauty- 
waters throws the skin into a vigorous glow, the activating effect 
of which reveals the secret of the beautifying and anti-wrinkle re- 
sults yielded by them. Both priced at $3, $5.50 and $10 a bottle. 


For Blackheads & Open Pores 


To refine coarse skin-texture, to-overcome blackheads and reduce 
or abolish distended pores,—| alase Blackhead & Open Pore Paste, 
is Mme. Rubinstein’s contribution to the list of scientitically com- 
posed Beauty Requisites. She advises its occasional use also by 
boys and girls approaching the age of adolescence. It is employed 


in place of soap for face washing with water. 
Price $1 and $2 a box. 


Against Wind & Sun 


The wildest wind, the coldest weather, the blazing sun will not 
harm the skin slightly coated with an application of | alaze Beaume 
lert—it is so smooth,—so soothing! Use it and chapped face or 
hands will be strange things to you. 

Price, $1.50, $3.00 and upwards. 


As to Facial Beauty Powders 


Give a hint to Mme. Rubinstein of the nature of your skin and com- 
plexion, and she will pick from her varieties that w hich will please 


‘and suit you most. Price $1, $3 and upwards. 


A copy of Mme. Rubinstein’s booklet, 
“ Beauty in the Making” will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 3c stamp to tover postage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D Street, N CY. 


PARIS LONDON, 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24. Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue. 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin. 177 Post St. and Grant Avenue. 
_ New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple Street. 
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Bags that Retain in 


Possession the 
Charm They Had 


in Pursutt 


! 
The mode of the knittine-bag gains favor There is a practical knitling-bag shown 
every day. As every one knits, every one al Stokes that is made of chintz and 
needs a bag—why not be unusual and lined with silk. Its shape is quite “dif- 
carry your khaki yarn about in a lan- — jerent”’ from the bag we are accustomed 
lern-shaped bag made of gay Oriental to, and tassels of beads dangle from cvery 
stk, such as may be found at Stokes? point while the handles are shel! rings. 


It would seem that 
mever cease, and now 


Gidding has imported a fascinat- 
ing hand-bag made of suéde, 
which is embroidered and fringed 
with varicolored beads and 


novelties 
we find 


embroidered butterflies flutier- 
ing about on the woolly back- 
ground of a purse of gray du- 
vetyn. It was original, so 
Gidding imported it from Paris. 


has strings of braided suéde:- ‘ 

As though the beads which completely cover the bag were not sufficient dec- 

oration, a fringe of beads is added to the top and a marvelous tassel 

to the bottom. Imported by Gidding. 

A solid bead bag, but one that ts un- Any opera-glass would enjoy luxurious 
usual in color and design, is a hand- trans portation when carried in a -bag 
bag Bonwit Teller show among their that comes from Clairville made of tur- 
Paris importations. The background quoise blue satin and covered by a 
is blue and the figures in odd colors. latliced mesh of turquoise glass beads. 
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in your footwear is the secret 
of YOUR effectiveness. We make 
your shoes to your order just as 
a Tailor makes your gown—to 
suit your foot, your style and 
your own individuality. 


Any style—any materials—any colors, 
to match any costume. 


NUMBER 46 
Gotham Boot Jet Beads 
Write for booklet 
of models and self 
measurement 
instructions. 


E. HAYES 


9 West 29th St. 
NEW YORK 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 
Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
in underneath. Used by refined women who 
prefer complexions of true naturalness. Have 
you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax tions Yor usc, oid by all druggists, 


THEY 
AID NATURE 
Wrinkle Eradicators 


B A or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
They are 


mar your beauty—while you sleep. 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use 


Made in two styles. 
Frowners for between the eyes. Eradicators 


for lines in t 

Either kind sold in 30c., 50c., and $1.00 
boxes, including booklet ‘‘Dressing Table 
Hints,’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, 


7 postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B & P CO., (Two Women) 
1792 East 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


—a toilet necessity. 


106 W. ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


MILLINERY 
Exclusively 


REGUS Par 


¢ 


black or white, 


card of twelve. 


that always works. 
revent cutting thread or fabric. 


rustproof. 


Each fastener carefully inspected. 


Waldes & Co. Inc., 137 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ALSO SOLE OWNERS OF 


you can 
buy a dependable 
snap fastener for only five cents a 
Ask Your DEALER FOR 
INCO. It has a special snap-tempered spring 
Its edges are rounded to 


Five sizes, 
Made in America. 


| 


Send 15c to Vivau- 
dou (Dept. D, Times 
Bidg., N. Y.) for @ 
generous sample 

avis 


VIVA 


119 
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* 
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are scientifically design- 
ed to impart length and 
slenderness to the lines 
of the figure. They fit 
perfectly, are beautifully 
tailored and have all the 
style and individuality of 
the model sizes. 

When you select your 
new spring suit or coat ask 
for an F. F. model. You 
will find many charming and 
becoming styles to select from 
— in all fabrics in vogue. 

If not sold by your favor- 
ite store, write us and we 
will gladly direct you to the 
nearest dealer. 


BERNSTEIN, BAUM 
DACOSTA CO. 
Makers 


38 West z2and Street 
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The Smartest Fashions 
for War Time Purses 


Styles will be very unsettled this sea- 
son. To dress as well as ever—and yet 
save money for war relief funds, you 
must know what to buy. This means that 
you must know beforehand what is going 
to be worn. 


Harper's Bazar is the only magazine 
that gives you real advance information, 
because it secures its fashions direct every 
month from the great creators of New 
York as well as of Paris. 


“TAPPE LUCILE 
BENDEL HICKSON 
ERTE DRIAN 
STEINMETZ SOULIE 


- Other magazines merely mirror what 
is being shown by the nee The Bazar 
does this—but it also does more. It 


brings you the ideas of these lead- 


ing designers and of the best Paris and 
New York houses—even before they 
reach the shops. This is truly advance 
fashion news. It tells you what is going 
to be worn. It prepares you for buying. 


For You Who Want to Serve 


From the very beginning, Harper’s Bazar 
foresaw a needfor authentic information about 
the war work open to women. And so it gives 
you exclusive, signed articles by the most promi- 
nent women in the various war activities. The 
two notable articles in this issue, by Mrs. William 
Astor Chanler and Mrs. Richard Aldrich, are 
typical of those you will tind in the Bazar through- 
out the year. If you are on the lookout for some 
branch of service in which to enlist, Harper’s 
Bazar will show you the opportunities. 


Your Last: Chance 


Harper’s Bazar is a war-time economy, 
—four magazines at the price of one. It 
is the only magazine of its kind that gives 
fashions, articles on war-work, fiction and 
practical money-saving service depart- 
ments. Here is your last chance to sub- 
scribe in time to have Mrs. Ward’s great 
novel from the beginning. Place an order 
through your newsdealer, or—without 
bothering to send money now—fill in and 
mail the coupen below. 


Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th St., New York 


I want all of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel and the other Harper’s Bazar features 
for a whole year. Please enter my subscription 
beginning with the April issue. I agree to pay 
$3 on receipt of your bill next month. 


HB, Mérch 
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enter the subscription for you. 


Your surest w ay to secure all of the new war novel by 


Ward 


LD Wine in New Bottles” 


Humphry. Ward has ever written. 


is probably the biggest story Mrs. 
No other novel since the war 


began has such a direct bearing on your own life. For it tells how in 


three years the women of England have won recognition in fields barred 


to them for centuries. 


This story of woman’s triumph in England—which begins in the 


April Harper’s Bazar—is of everyday interest to you and every other 


thoughtful American—because you can see all around you the beginning 


of similar changes in women’s position over here. 


She leads you 
“Old Wine 


in New Bottles” is a vivid picture of the most important by-product of the 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is an alert student of affairs. 
behind the scenes of British life with unequalled sureness. 


war—the acceptance of women in industry and politics. 


Only by subscribing now can you be sure of receiving all of “Old 
Wine in New Bottles.” 
than the $3 for which it sells that we cannot undertake to supply copies 


Harper’s Bazar costs so much more to produce 


unless they are subscribed for in advance. Your newsdealer will gladly 
you prefer to subscribe direct—there is a convenient coupon on this 


page. You need send no money with this coupon. Simply fill it in and 


mail it. This is the easiest way to be sure of receiving every number of 


the Bazar for the coming year. 


You will find Mrs. Ward’s novel alone worth the subscription price of 
Harper’s Bazar for an entire year. 
you many other features you cannot obtain elsewhere. rs 


THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New 


But if there is no dealer near you—or if 


But, of course, your $3 will bring 
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